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PREFACE. 



Some critics have thought proper to dispute the 
claims of historical romance as an assistant in 
modem literature, but no person can deny that 
memoirs have ever been the useful auxiliaries of 
history. 

Even foreigners have agreed that the French 
i\o whom they so ridiculously refuse all title to 
epic verse) possess a singular talent for writing 
those kind of familiar histories, where the author 
so well avuls himself of the first person to afford 
us afar more intimate acquaintance with either the 
actions of past ages, or the political events of our 
own time, than could have been drawn from the 
gravest records. 

To merit the appellation of memoirs it becomes 
requisite that the historical picture thus presented 
should be the work of one of the principal actors, 
or, at least, that the narrator, attached to one of 
these eminent personages, should have partaken 
his fortune in all its vicissitudes of good or bad, 
been the depository of his most secret thoughts, 
and enabled to divine the secret motives of all his 
actions. 

Many essential differences distinguish memoirs ' 
b2 
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XIV PREFACE. 

fipom history properly so called ; we allude only 
to those whose writers lay claim to a greater or 
less degree of celebrity: the historian exercises 
a species of magistracy, he speaks in the name 
of geiueral reason, whUst the author of memoirs 
judges merely according to his own individual 
opinion. We have a right to insist upon the 
historian being botn impartial and disinterested, 
whilst we freely pardon the greatest partiality 
in him who indites the memoirs of himself or 
his contemporaries ; he appears as though pleads 
iiig for a particular cause> and renders every thing 
subservient to the egotistical views of a party 
or a hero. This party is frequently his own, and 
the hero, in favour of whom he would remove all 
opposing voices, is, probably, himself; he practises 
both the art of attack and defence, and oftentimes, 
setting aside the great interests^ of a people or a 
court, he voluntarily places himself on the fore- 
ground of a picture, and takes a pleasure in 
explaining to us why he adopted certain measures 
under certain circumstances, or justifies himself 
for the conduct he followed on some other occa- 
sion. 

Undoubtedly, the most fruitful period for me- 
moirs will be that in which a great number of 
individuals have been actively employed for the 
public good:— *thus the three last centuries (in 
which have occurred the three great political 
crises, known in France by the name of the 
League, the Fronde, and the Revolution) opened 
a wide field for the writers of autobiography. W^ 
shall pass over in silence the first and last of these 
occurrences, as having no reference to our present 
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subject; the one being of too ancient date and 
the other too recent 

Those civil wars which witnessed the league of 
the nobles and parliament asrainst Louis XIV. 
during his minority, are rich in the most curious 
details connected with that struggle, which com- 
menced in the drawing-rooms of Paris and termi- 
nated in the Bastille : from these events sprung 
the memoirs of madame de Motte\ille and so 
many others, above all the memoirs of the famous 
cardinal de Retz ; — and whose pen but his own 
could depict the man who displayed beneath his 
ecclesiastical robe as much courage and genius as 
the great Cond^ on the field of battle ? thus our 
interest never tires over this admirable narration. 

Afler the Fronde these kind of memoirs become 
more rare, until they wholly change their charac 
ter : — the smooth and pacific courtier replaced the 
ttnrbulence of the feudal baron, the conquered 
parliaments prostrated themselves before Louis 
XIV., and all opposition fled the presence of this 
brilliant despot The Bastille opened its gloomy 
doors to enclose those writers who had not suffi- 
cient tact to conceal their censure beneath the veil 
of fable, whilst the grossest flattery was equally 
sure of encouragement and reward ; for this rea- 
son we find flattery pervade every work, from the 
funeral orations of Bossuet to the letters of madame 
de Sevign^. The orator, whilst dwelling upon 
the past life of the deceased prince, forbore any 
allusion to the wars of La Fronde, satisfying him- 
self with saying that the great Condt^ " wept over 
his faults." On the other hand, in the letters of 
madame de Sevign^ to her daughter, the noble 
b3 
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lady appears to venture^ with fear and trembling, 
upon the most innocent epigram, and should one 
escape her pen she liastens to atone for her indis- 
cretion by loudly extolling the handsome leg of 
the great monarch. 

It would therefore be in vain to seek for genuine 
memoirs after La Fronde. Of whom could we ask 
them ? of Dangeau ? Certainly not ; for, spite of 
the title bestowed by this courtier upon his collec- 
tion, the work is not one of memoirs, it is a mere 
journal and nothing else. The editor says, (for 
instance,) " We have learned this morning at court 
the death of that excellent man Comeille ;" here 
we have a complete specimen of the tone and form 
of an official gazette. Neither are the memoirs 
left us by Saint Simon much more deserving that 
name. This witty writer took no part in the events 
which he relates ; his. active part was confined to 
a few unimportant measures relating to the affairs 
of some legitimate and legitimated princes, after 
that he disappears completely from the scene ; he 
transmits to us memoirs of the whole court, with 
the exception of himself; his memoirs, therefore^ 
cannot be truly styled such. 

The memoirs of the mar^chal de Richelieu are 
merely a collection of scandalous anecdotes, which 
may occasionally amuse but are much more likely 
to disgust; and besides, great part of what he 
writes may justly be styled apocryphal : they are 
attributed to Soulavie. Neither was it possible to 
have a greater number of memoirs of the reign of 
LfOuis XV. than of the regency, or concerning the 
reign of Louis XIV. Valets, whose sole care or 
concern consisted iu making their court to their 
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master, are but little anxious to puUish to the 
world their own insignificancy ; they lived from 
day to day as reckless of the past as of the future, 
and were silent because they imagined they had 
nothing to say. 

Certain memours have been published under 
the name of some celebrated personages of the 
period, but the veracity of these accounts is gene- 
rally doubted; it may indeed be assumed that the 
only persons really qualified to hand down to us a 
true picture of passing events were the female 
favourites of the king. These ladies were well 
informed of all that was going on ; the ministers of 
state even prosecuted their political labours in 
their boudoirs. They themselves were the moving 
springs which set the great machine going, and 
around them the brainless courtiers of the ante-* 
room sported or intrigued ; to this state of 
things we owe the memoirs of madame de Pom-* 
padour as well as those of the comtesse du Barri, 
which form the subject of our present considera-^ 
tion. 

It was about the year 1788 that the comtesse 
du Barri arranged her memoirs in the form of 

letters addressed to her friend, M. de V . She 

wrote them less to justify herself from the calum- 
nies laid to her charge, than to revive, in some 
measure, the beloved recollection of past scenes, 
which her heart regretted and sighed over in spite 
of herself. 

Here we have one objection to g^t over — does 
madame du Barri really lay before us the '* round 
unvarnished tale'* she promises in her first letter? 
This is indeed somewhat embarrassing for an 
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editor to reply to ; nevertheless we will candidly 
confess that in the first instance madame du Barri 
deceives us by pretending to legitimacy of birth, 
while a recent decree from the court of Paris pro- 
nounces her to have been a natural daughter. 
She likewise fixes her birth about the 28th August, 
1744, and the same royal edict proves her to 
have been born on the 19th August, 1746. She 
tells us also that she came to Paris between the 
ages of seventeen and eighteen, and yet it is well 
knovm that her mother's marriage with monsieur 
Ran^on took place on the 18th July, 1749. 
However, we may cede the point by supposing 
that madame du Barri was herself in ignorance 
of her illegitimate extraction, and has voluntarily 
forgotten the period of her birth, as well as of her 
arrival in Paris. 

But there is one fact of which she could not 
have been in ignorance, the dissipated life she led 
in her early youth ; and here, it must be confessed, 
she does not treat us with the candour she engaged 
to do. It may easily be perceived that she feels 
shame at the retrospect of this part of her life, in 
which she abandoned to the first comer charms 
which, some years aflerwards, were sufficient to en- 
slave a monarch ; however, although her pen is shy 
of revealing the history of past irregularities, and, 
to use her own words, "glides over this period 
as quickly as possible," it allows us easily to guess 
them. 

However this may be, no sooner had madame 
du Barri appeared at court than she despised all 
concealment and falsehood ; from that period she 
relates, with the most perfect sincerity, all she 
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witnessed, said, or did ; it would appear as 
though her elevation to the sovereign's aifeetions 
had pari Bed her past life and absolved her by 
anticipation of all her subsequent errors; from 
this period she has no wish to conceal any occur- 
rence, and from the moment of her elevation to 
royal favour her recital assumes a free and inge- 
nuous tone, unrestrained by any consideration 
and unfettered by any fear. How much piquancy 
do we find in the anecdotes she relates, from the 
adventure of the comtesse d'Egmont to that of the 
chancellor's wig ! How true are her portraits, 
taking in all she has sketched, from that of the 
marechale de Mirepoix to that of the great Mo- 
rand ! 

We mentioned the general vein of partiality 
which usually pervades memoirs, and these of 
madame du Barri partake more strongly of this 
fault than any others we are acquainted with. 
Not that her partial feelings ever induce her to 
speak ill of her enemies, but they decidedly influ- 
ence her manner of speaking of all those whom 
she has loved, or who have rendered her any 
service. 

For instance, it appears to us that she enter- 
tains too high an opinion of the talents of mon- 
sieur de Maupeou, only because this personage 
helped to bring about the destruction of the old 
parliament. No great effort of genius was requi- 
site to effect this great work, and the countess 
cannot dissimulate that the attachment she felt 
for the due d'Aiguillon wonderfully assisted the 
chancellor in his hatred against the gentlemen of 
tlie parliament. 
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She bestows likewise too great an admiration ^ 
upon the financial capacity of the abbe Terray, 
The abb^ was merely a witty money-changer, 
possessed of the most barefaced impudence. We 
have had a similar instance in our own time in 
the finance department. Heaven preserve us 
fi-om a third abb^ Terray ! 

But of all the friends of madame du Barri, the 
one she has most handsomely treated is the due 
d'Aiguillon. Can it be that she was really igno- 
rant of the infamous conduct of this nobleman, or 
did the blindness of her regard for him effectually 
shut her eyes to the enormities he had committed? 
This is more than we can take upon ourselves to 
decide ; but we do think that the countess, who, 
according to her own account, possessed a natu- 
ral kindness of disposition, would never have loved 
the due d'Aiguillon had she been aware of the 
brutal nature of this man ; doubtlessly the perse- 
cutions the messieurs de la Chalotais and the 
whole of Bretagne experienced at the hands of 
the duke, persecutions which finished only with 
his disgrace, must have been wholly unknown to 
her. It is well known that in the time when the 
due d' Aiguillon commanded in Bretagne, in 1758» 
the English made a descent upon Saint Cast, a 
battle took place, they were driven back to their 
ships with considerable loss ; during the engage- 
ment the due d'Aiguillon kept himself prudently 
ensconced in a mill. Upon his return to Rennes 
one of his partisans thought proper to extol his 
bravery in the presence of La Chalotais, and to 
assert that he had returned covered with glory. 
•* Rather say with flour,^' replied the attorney 
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^n^ral. Thi^ unfortunate witticism drew down 
upon M. de la Chalotais the implacable hatred of 
the due d'Aiguillon, and led to his being confined 
as a criminal in the ch&teau de Loches. The 
comtesse du Barri, in her memoirs, passes over 
all these facts in silence, but it was not possible 
to conceal them ; the eloquent pages written by 
lid Chalotais in prison, with a tooth-pick, have 
lefl an indelible disgrace upou the name of the 
Yerres of Bretagne. 

Another personage whom the comtesse du 
Barri treats with equal indulgence is Louis XV. 
Her first portrait of him is not however a flattering 
one ; she styles kim " a sentimental egotist ;'* but 
quickly her opinion of the monarch assumes a 
more fevourable bias, as though the continual 
favours with which her royal lover loaded her had 
effected a total change in her view of his character. 
She incessantly vaunts the king^s generosity and 
amiable disposition, whilst we could cite many 
facts which would incontestably prove his cold 
and selfish character ; we shall however content 
ourselves with bringing forward two which are 
not generally known. 

Amongst the officers who composed the house- 
hold of Louis was a gentleman who entertained 
the most nervous apprehension of death. Well ! 
incredible as it may seem, it was the king's delight 
to speak to this unfortunate man of death ; and, 
lEtbove all, to give him commissions which neces- 
sarily brought the dreaded subject before his eyes. 
Thus, upon the most frivolous pretexts, this poor 
gentleman was continually despatched to the ca- 
verns of St. Denis. 
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The day on which madame de Pompadour 
whom Louis had once so tenderly loved, was to 
be deposited in the tomb, the king, standing in 
one of the balconies of the chateau, surrounded 
by several courtiers, suddenly drew out his watch, 
and regarding it with indifference, " Ah,*' said he, 
" 'tis the hour fixed for the funeral of madame de 
PompadoLU" ; she will have a fine day." 

Madame du Barri herself relates the history of 
the portfolio of madame de Pompadour; which 
plainly indicates how little the heart of Louis was 
gifted with affectionate recollections. Without 
having the same implicit reliance as madame du 
Barri in the virtues of her illustrious lover, we 
must nevertheless agree with her, that Louis XV. 
was by no means destitute of virtues ; but the 
youth of this prince had been passed in the midst 
of the orgies of the regency, and his taste was early 
corrupted by a species ot pleasure as destitute of 
delicacy as refinement. When old age arrived, 
his egotism became that of an infirm voluptuary, 
despising that public opinion by which he felt 
himself despised. He died; and the disgust 
which had been entertained for him during the 
latter years of his life ceased not. at his death. The 
people suffered his coffin to proceed alone and 
unattended to St. Denis, as though they sought 
by this solemn and impressive absence to protest 
against the title of " well beloved,** with which 
they had formerly honoured their king. 

Let us now return to the memoirs of madame 
du Barri. As we before observed, they are written 
in the form of an epistolary journal, and we have 
taken the liberty of dividing them into chapters 
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ifistead of letters, in order to prefix to each a 
summary of its contents. It is not possible to fix 
with precision the period of this curious corre- 
spondence ; but, as madame du Barri occasionally 
speaks of events as though they were passing at 
the moment of her writing, we may reasonably 
suppose that her first letter was written at the time 
when M. de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, 
entered into the ministry. Her last letter, dated 
October, 1 789, is filled with the terror with which 
the events of the second or third of this month 
had inspired her ; and the countess relates, with 
apparent dread, the reappearance of that myste- 
rious personage who, ten years previously, had 
foretold her elevation. 

He to whom these letters were addressed has 
earefully abstained from any corrections ; he has 
wisely preferred leaving them with here and there 
a grammatical error, to spoiling them by an over- 
refinement of that style, occasionally so picturesque 
and always witty. 

Madame du Barri had received a good educa- 
tion, which, in the society of the mart^chale de 
Mirepoix, ripened to perfection. Let not the 
reader be surprised at the petulancy of her man- 
ners and the sharpness of her replies,* as she her- 
self declares she acted thus from a preconcerted 
plan. Louis XV. was satiated with pleasure in 
its court suit, and longed to be loved without the 
burden and embarrassment of studied graces. 

The comtesse du Barri fulfilled his utmost 

♦ The editor has nevertheless ventured to ror-eci and 
modify certain intemperate expressions, which have uot siir- 
' ived the disorganized period they allude to. 

0. 
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wishes; besides, it is easily perceived that she^ 
could assume a very different manner when she 
thought proper, and that, when occasion suited, 
she could play off the great lady as well as any 
one* Even her enemies are ready to grant this, 
and allow, that on her presentation she conducted 
herself with as much ease and dignified grace as 
though her whole life had been passed at court. 

And here, by the way, we will just stop to 
notice a singular mistake made by the comtesse 
de Genlis. This lady says in her Memoirs, vol. ii. 
pages 108 and 109, that her aunt, madame de 
Montesson, was presented in the beginning of 
November, 1770, on the same evening as madame 
du Barri'. We would beg of the comtesse de Gen- 
lis to observe, that madame du Barri was pre- 
sented, not in November, 1770, but on the 22d 
of AprU, 1769 ; that is to say, full eighteen months 
before madame de Montesson. It is likewise well 
known that hers was the only presentation which 
took place upon that day. This may be the more 
easily ascertained in the most positive terms from 
the conversation held by the king on the evening 
preceding her presentation ; a conversation care- 
fully copied even into those pamphlets written 
against madame du Barri, and which she herself 
notes down in her memoirs. It must be by some 
strange failure of memory that madame de Genlis 
declares she saw the ladies of the court flying with 
terror from the presence of madame du Barri, 
To have given a better colouring to the fable of 
their joint appearance at court, madame de Genlis 
should have paid a little more attention to dates — 
dates — stubborn, inexorable dates • 
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M. de V was far from suspecting the crue' 

end which fortune or fate had in store for him; 
but, from the commencement of 1793, seeing the 
turn which things were taking, and apprehensive 
that these memoirs, if found, might compromise 
his safety as well as that of the fair writer, he con- 
cealed them in the recesses of a cabinet constructed 
in the wall, and concealed by the wainscot. Per- 
haps he might have destroyed them, had he anti- 
cipated any difficulty in hereafter disposing of 
them. But, arrested by the order of the com- 
mittee of public safety, he was not long in folloW'* 
ing his friend to the scafibld. 

His successors could not prevail on themselves 
to destroy such valuable documents. of the last 
century. On the other hand, they were apprehen- 
sive of publishing, until now, a work in which 
several persons still living might find themselves 
un&vourably mentioned. However, at the present 
period, the greater number of madame du Barries 
contemporaries are gone, like herself, to their last 
account; and to the small number who survive 
her, the perusal of these memoirs can only be a 
matter of simple interest and curiosity. Madame 
du Barri mentions the most illustrious of them 
with expressions of the most profound respect 

In 1803 appeared Memoirs of the Comtesse du 
Barriy in four volumes, 12mo., by M. de Fau- 
croUes. This writer, known only by some frivo- 
lous and carele^isly written romances, has extracted 
these pretended memoirs word for word from the 
work entitled Anecdotes of the Comtesse du Barrio 
from the Time of her Birth to the Death of Louis 
XF, He has completed it with the aid of some 
c 
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pieces entirely destitute of interest, except those 
which relate to the countess's lawsuit 

The same writer has also published the Cor- 
respondence of Madame du Barn, We have 
strong reasons for believing that the whole of this 
collection is a forgery. However, it is very un- 
important ; for it appears to have fallen into the 
most complete oblivion. 

We trust to the known judgment and candour 
of the public to discriminate between those fabri- 
cated productions and the authenticated memoirs 
we now lay before it. They are so much the 
more interesting, as they show us the most illus- 
trious personages figuring familiarly in the domes- 
tic circle of the monarch's favourite: to hear them 
speak is alone sufficient to mark their individua- 
lity ; their words, their phrases could have issued 
from no lips but their own. The due de Richelieu 
bears no resemblance to the chancellor Maupeou, 
neither is there any likeness between the due 
d'Aiguillon and the due de Choiseul. The mare- 
chale de Mirepoix is wholly unlike mademoiselle 
du Barri ; and although comte Jean (who might 
be taken for a sketch from the pen of the great 
sir Walter Scott) may be likened by many to 
the prince de Soubise, he really is essentially 
different. 

Madame du Barri shows herself neither im- 
placable nor vindictive in her memoirs ; and she 
does ample justice to the due de Choiseul as well 
as the duchesse de Grammont, although both had 
behaved ill towards her. She prefers no accu- 
sation against them, but relates, without bitterness, 
all that passed between them and herself. How- 
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ever, simply as she appears to have treated her 
adversaries, it is very evident how they behaved 
towards her. She reproaches them with satires, 
their pamphlets, their libels ; and contents herself, 
by way of revenge, with a little playful quizzing 
of the duchess. 

How (iomes it then, that, spite of the constant 
kindness evinced by her, madame du Barri has 
been represented under such odious colours ? We 
might almoat suppose that the hatred with which 
Lfouis XV. was regarded, had reflected upon his 
favourite ; for with what, personally, could she be 
reproached ? — her enormous expenses ? But to that 
we answer, that surely the king had a right to 
confer on his mistress unlimited command over 
his privy purse ; and even if otherwise, six mil- 
lions, more or less, in the treasure of the state, 
were nothing at a period when each court in- 
triguer was permitted \o carry it away by handsful. 

Perhaps it will be urged against * the comtesse 
du Barri that she took too decided a part in the 
destruction of the parliaments. But which of us 
can say whether she was right or wrong ? We, 
who are of the ancient magistracy as far back as 
its original institution, may agree that she well 
deserved her fall ; but let us likewise remember 
that the cleverest spirits of the time^ the most in- 
dependent characters of which the period could 
boasts Voltaire and Rousseau, were the declared 
enemies of parliaments. 

Will any one step forward and accuse madame 

du Barri of using her power to render any one 

miserable ? Surely not When she became queen 

after the fashion of madame de Pompadour^ no 

c3 
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only did she abstain from ever demanding a single 
kttre de cachet, but she even solicited the pardon 
of some imprudent persons whom it had been 
necessary to punish. In a heart so open to every 
generous sentiment as was hers, hatred could find 
no place. 

The proof of all we have advanced will be 
found in these memoirs; in them it will be seen,' 
that she frequently complains of an individual 
whom she praises and commendis a few pages 
further on. This the reader will recognise in the 
case of M. de Roquelaure,* messieurs de Soubise, 
de la Vrilli^re, and several otheis. It will be 
readily perceived that these memoirs were writteir 
without any decided plan. The pen of the 
countess rapidly glides along, conducted only by 
the accuracy of her recollections or the aid of her 
daily Udtes. 

We might here likewise point out faults of 
chronology, transpositions of dates, contradictions, 
and mistakes ; all these it would have cost little 
trouble to correct ; but we feared to substitute our 
own writing in the place of that of the countess, 
and we preferred leaving the memoirs, with all 
their defects and all their originality, to substitut- 
ing a fictitious academical exactitude of style. 

Possibly the reader may experience some curio" 
sity to know what became of this family Du Barn, 
who made so great a noise during several years: 

• We will just observe that, in the Memoirt of Madame du 
Barriy vol. i., this prelate is styled old (vieux). He was by no 
means so at the period when the countess wrote ; it is an 
error of the transcriber : the word in the original manuscript 
is handsome (beau). 
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we will endeavour to gratify them in a few 
words. 

Comte Jean, whom his sister-in-law pfunts in 
so fanciful a manner, and who, like Figaro, was 
worth more than his reputation, quitted France 
immediately upon the death of Louis XV. He 
returned a short time afterwards, first to inhabit 
Paris, and afterwards to fix himself at Toulouse. 
This, at least, is what is said of him in the Tou- 
lousaine Biography, a work recently published ; 
it speaks of him in the following words : — 

*' Comte Jean built a magnificent hotel in the 
]>lace St. Semin, in which he collected all that 
luxury, could devise ; a garden laid out after the 
English fashion, the first which had been seen in 
the country ; a valuable collection of pictures and 
statues, the works of the greatest masters, at- 
tracted crowds to view the torrestrial paradise he 
called his own. Persons of the most exalted rank 
were willing to visit comte Jean, to sit at his 
table, and to be present at the numerous flutes he 
gave ; the frankness of his manners, and the 
benefits he hberally bestowed upon all the poor 
and needy round about^ drew down upon him the 
friendship and esteem of high and low, and ob* 
iained for him the warmest partisans. 

" When, in 1787, the ministry conceived and 
executed a parliamentary reform, Du Barri, either 
by inclination or address, evinced the utmost 
devotion in the cause of the sovereign courts. He 
embraced the part of the magistrates with so 
much energy, that he was obliged to go to Paris 
to answer for his sentiments, in company with 
messieurs Jaunne and Lafrage, two celebrated 
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advocates of Toulouse, who had likewise given 
the most striking proofs of their attachment to 
the parliaments. When the courts were recalled 
in October, 1788, Du Barri, Jaunne, and Lafrage 
returned to Toulouse, where they made an almost 
triumphal entry. Crowns were decreed to each 
of the trio, and their names were celebrated in 
couplets, which are still extant. 

** Upon the formation of the national guard 
of Toulouse in 1789, comte Jean, appointed 
second colonel of the legion of St Sernin, armed 
and equipped his troop with every demonstration 
of the greatest devotion to the new institutions. 
He did not, however, like many others, seek to 
avenge himself at the beginning of the revolution 
for the pretended injuries he had experienced at 
court. He did not deceive himself as to his past 
conduct, and he continued the faithful and re- 
spectful subject of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

"After the 10th of August Du Barri was arrested 
by those very men whom he had fed and clothed. 
Scarcely was the revolutionary tribunal created 
at Toulouse than he was denounced by it. The 
impetuosity of his conduct during the reign of 
Louis XV. was the cause assigned for his con- 
demnation. During the debates of the 17th of 
January, 1794^ he displayed great firmness, and 
replied only to the insidious questions of the pub- 
lic accuser, Copelle, in these words, IVhat would 
it avail me to dispute with you respecting the 
few days which remain to me of my existence ! 
His scaffold was erected on the Place Royale. As 
he was going to execution, comte Jean appeared 
disquieted ; for a few minutes he seemed moved 
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almost to tears ; but quickly overcoming tliis 
weakness, and resuming all his usual firmness, he 
saluted the crowd assembled around him. Adieu^ 
my friends ! adieu, my fdlow-ciiizem! cried he; 
then pronouncing a short harangue to the people, 
he met the stroke of death. He was born in 
1722; of two marriages there remained but one 
soUj (the fruit of his first union,) known to the 
world under the title of Adolphe vicomte du Barri* 
This young man, after having espoused made- 
moiselle de Tournon, abandoned her, and fied to 
England, where he was killed in a duel, arising 
from a quarrel respecting cards : he left no 
family." 

Comte Guillaume du Barri, bom in Levignac in 
1732, came to Paris, for the first time, to receive 
the hand of mademoiselle Lange. He returned 
to Toulouse, where he continued to reside, greatly 
beloved by his fellow-citizens. He died the 28th 
of November, 1811, leaving, by another marriage, 
a son, who held the rank of colonel, chevalier of 
the orders of St. Louis and the legion of honour. 

Elie du Barri, count d'Hargicourt, owed his 
first rapid advancement to the interest and credit 
of his family, but he was not long in confirming 
his good fortune by his own merit ; he was suc- 
cessively appointed an officer in the regiments of 
Beance and Champagne, second colonel of the 
Corsican regiment, lieutenant-colonel in the queen's 
regiment of cavalry, captain of the one hundred 
Swiss belonging to the count d'Artois and field- 
marshal by seniority, chevalier of Notre-Dame du 
Mont Carmel and of Saint Louis ; he was twice 
married, first to mademoiselle de Farnel and 
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aflerwards to mademoiselle de Chabrel. At the 
king's return in 1814, count d'Har^court became 
colonel of the national guard of Toulouse. He 
died in 1820, aged 79. During his long career 
he continued to possess the public esteem, and he 
was by all ranks styled, that which it reflects the 
greatest credit on mortals to become, a truly honest 
and good man ; he left an only daughter, the issue 
of his second marriage, who was afterwards united 
to count de Narbonne Lara. 

The mesdemoiselles du Barri were never mar- 
ried, although they received nmny illustrious 
offers. They felt the painfulness of their own 
situation as connected with their sister-in-law, 
whose disgrace must occur sooner or later, and 
they preferred keeping their independence in a 
single state. At the death of Louis XV. they re- 
tired to Toulouse, where they lived till the fall of 
the empire. 

We have now only to speak of the latter years 
of the comtesse du Barri firom the month of 
October, 1789, the period where her memoirs con- 
clude. We have before stated that in the month 
of October, 1789, the comtesse du Barri began to 
entertain the most gloomy forebodings of her des- 
tiny : in fact, from this period until her unfor- 
tunate end her life was one continued series ot 
griefs and misfortunes. 

In November, 1789, some villains, by threaten- 
ing the- comtesse du Barri with a libel which 
might have compromised her safety, succeeded in 
obtaining from her considerable sums of money. 

Two years atlerwards, in the mouth of Janu- 
ary, 1791, some thieves, profiting by her absence^ 
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broke into her ch&teau de Lncienne and carried 
off all her diamonds and other valuables. 

Still this was nothing vitally important; but the 
followmg year her lover, M. de Brissac, perished 
on the scafiPold; it is even said that the monsters 
who were so soon to shed her blood carried her 
the head of her beloved chevalier, and throwing it 
before her on the table at which she sat, exclaimed, 
" Behold the head of your lover!" 

The 22d September, 1793, the comtesse du 
Barri was arrested, and she had the grief to see 
amongst the number of her most implacable ene- 
mies a servant whom she had loaded with benefits, 
and treated as though he had been her own son. 

She had been four times compelled to take a 
journey to London relative to the theft of her 
diamonds, and she was accused of having gone to 
that city to conspire with the enemies of the 
republic ; of having lent money to the emigres ; 
and, above all, of having committed the unpar- 
donable offence of wearing mourning for the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette ; she was accused, 
and that is equivalent to saying that she was 
cond^knned to death. 

Madame du Barri preserved a considerable 
portion of firmness until the last day of her exist- 
ence ; but on the 9th December, 1793, as soon 
as she saw the fatal cart, her courage wholly 
abandoned her ; during the journey, from her ex- 
treme paleness, she might have been supposed 
already to have received the stroke of death, had 
not her groans announced that she still existed. 

When arrived at the Place de la Revolution 
and was put into the hands of the executioner, she 
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uttered loud shrieks, exclaiming, *' Help me ! help 
me !" Whether the horror of death inspired these 
words, or whether she trusted that the multitude 
would interfere and snatch her from her fate, is a 
matter of little import ; however, tfie officer pre- 
pared to deal the blow which should end her earthly 
woes. ** One instant," cried she, " sir, for the love 
of heaven, grant me but one moment more !" but 
ere the moment for which she prayed had expired, 
the comtesse du Barri had ceased to exist. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Oo wliftt ooeaskm tbeM memoin were wtitteo— Lonis XT/s opinion of 
M. de Brienne — Birth of madame da Barri— Her family — The doe 
de Richelieu mystified — M. Billard da Monoeau godfather o. 
madame da Barri— Infanej of madame dn Barri — Her coquetry — 
Death of her fathai^-She eomes to Paris with her mother — ^Arrival 
in Paris — Father Aoge Gomart — ^The boarding-school — Madame de 
Renage — Mademoiselle Frederic— The convent of SainteAure — ^A 
convent lifis. 

You insist on it, then, my friend, that I shall write Urn ^ 
journal of my life. My constant refusal to satis^ 
your curiosity hare not discouraged you. ^ You have 
seen so many things T you are incessantly saying to 
me ; " Your adyentures are so varied and piquant, the 
events you have witnessed are so extraordinary and 
important, that your reminiscences, in my opinion, 
would be better calculated than any I ever met with» 
or can imagine, to throw a light upon the age in which 
you lived." 

You are, perhaps,, right my friend, but am I at 
liberty to disclose me whole truth ? Does not the pe* 
ouliarity of my situation call for certain concealments 
and repressions. Yet if I write, I would conceal nothing, 
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I wisb to withhold nothing ; in a word, I am unwiUing 
to lie. I am emboldened moreover by the remem- 
brance that I am writing to you, you alone, I mean. 
Never, as you have promised me, allow these sheets to 
quit the secrecy of your private cabinet. Reflect on 
the delicacy of the confidence I atn about to place in 
you. Think of all the petty enmities, the deadly hatred 
which any indiscretion on your part would necessarily 
arouse against me. Should the time ever arrive when 
the possession of these scribblings would endanger you 
or me in any way, throw them into the flames, and let 
there be no farther question concerning them. 

You see, by the preamble, that I am somewhat 
timorous, and indeed I am so without scarcely know- 
ing why. But the future appears to me in a threaten, 
ing posture. Some great event is preparing which 
inspires me with apprehension. On the one hand, the 
disputes with the parliaments perpetually disquiet me, 
and if my wishes had been acceded to in 1771, mattefs 
would not have been pushed to such an extent. On 
the other hand, M. de Brienne appears to me to justify 
but too much, by his line of policy, the prediction of 
the late king. Louis XV. said to me, ene day, when 
speaking of him, '* He is ambitious without talent : he 
thinks himself adequate to the government of a state, 
umI before a fortnight he Would be lost in the first 
IfErtfolio that would be abandoned to him.** I beseech 
you never to hint this opinion to M. de Brienne, or he 
would be the death of me. 

But whatever may be the retuU of M. de Brienne*8 
plans, which seem to be conducting the monarchy 1 
know not whither, and the parliaments, which are 
grinding it God knows how, I must write the journal 
of my \i§e ; that is to say, I must make a long confession. 
You must be aware that the engagement you have 
eoropelled me to make is of a serious nature, but I will 
fulfil it, notwithstanding; I will tell you the truth, the 
whole truth, whether flattering or otherwise, t will 
not do as that denuMseUe d% Suel, of whom it was 
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kod liiat the only ptintod tlie bust of htraell I will 
gire a fiill length picture, and if my self-lo?e does not 
mistake, yon will prefer my portrait to hers. Thus, 
my friendy I will conceal nothing from you, nothing. 
You will learn all my wildness and all my faults. What, 
in feet, shouffd I gain by deceiving you ? I have the 
misfortune or happiness to be too well known to you 
to think that I can escape you ; therefore, as I cannot 
deceive you in every respect, I will not attempt to do 
to in «fiy. One small prayer, and I begin. laugh as 
little as you can at my style, which is somewhat whim* 
sical, and my orthography, which is rather antique : I 
write French jaeity much after the manner of the 
marechal de Saxe, whom they wished to make a 
memb^ of the Academy.* Do not be astonished if 
you find a discordance between what I write in my 
t>wn journal, and what has already been published 
about me, or rather, I shouM say, against me. What I 
write is the truth, all the rest is but calumny. This 
premised, and you thus informed, I enter on the sub- 
ject-matter. 

I was bom on the 28th of August, 1744, at Vaucou* 
leurs. Much has been jokingly said at various times of 
my having first seen the light of day in the same village 
which pnxluced Jeanne d' A re. This similarity signifies 
but little. The wags would have had a more prolific 
^eme, had they but known that my mother enumerated 
amongst her female ancestors the illustrious heroine of 
Oile»)s. I do not, however, pretend thence to insinuate 
tiiat I am descended lineally from Jeanne d*Are. God 
preserve me from it I I have too much confidence in 

* It was the marechal himself who modestly refused the 
chair ; but the well-known billet, the orWiography of which 
would not be a title of exclusion in the eyes of certain acade- 
micians of the present day, ** // veuie me fere de la eademie 
tela miret eoure une huge a un chat." — It is proposed to make 
me an academician, wMch would suit me about as well as a 
' finger ring wovdd become a cat.-^Bo. 
b2 
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the chaste suraame which was bestowed upon her, and 
which forms part of my titles of nobility ; although had 
I lived, as she did, in the time of Charles VII., I should 
probably have been more jealous, you will say, of the 
character of Agnes Sorel than of hers. So much for 
my mother's side. As to my father's family, it was 
by no means despicable, although some most con* 
temptible things have been said of it. The Vaubemier 
family, to which my father belonged, came from very 
good citizens and even of petty nobility. I say petty 
nobility, because, since I have known that of the court, 
I dare not boast of belonging to that. It is so lofty 
and so haughty whilst entrenched behind its musty 
parchments I I have, notwithstanding, had the pleasure, 
one fine day, of seeing one of these nobles with a long 
genealogy completely humiliated in the person of the 
due de Richelieu. It was at my own house on new 
year*s day. The personage in question paid me a visit 
with all those airs which you may imagme. Suddenly 
there entered one of my vaiets, who had been previously 
instructed; he went straight up to M. the due de 
Richelieu, with a pamphlet in his hand, and gave him*- 
guess what ! the famous memorial of the parliament of 
Paris against ducal nobility. M. de Richelieu turned 
pale ; never did I see such an excess of anger as he ex- 
nibited, I really thought he would have fallen down 
dead ; I was delighted, for I was not altogether inno- 
cent of this mystification. But enough of dukes and 
nobility, let us now talk of ourselves. 

My father having no fortune, had been compelled to 
accept a mean situation as clerk at the Barri^res. He 
married my mother, who was .no richer than himself, 
for love. Of many children who sprung from this mar- 
riage the only survivor is the one who now addresses 
you. When I came into the world, madame Dubreuil, 
wife of the guard of a diligence at Vaucouleurs, who 
was attached to my parents, and was pained to see 
them struggling with the world, wishing to ofier all the 
consolation in her power, proffered her services as my 
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f odmoiher. A worthy moDk was selected as my god- 
^ther ; he was my father*s brother, and known in the 
country by the name of pSre l*Ange. But fortune, who 
doubtless already favoured me, had destined for me 
another godfather. The war of 1744 brought to our 
village M. Btllard du Monceau, a financier, and a man 
at once rich and benevolent. He came to Vaucouleurs 
on the day of my birth. Madame Dubreuil, only con* 
^idering the interest of the family, resolved to turn over 
%o him the responsible honour which had been destined 
for my poor uncle. He accepted it I had then for a 
godfather M. Biilard du Monceau, who did the thing . 
in a handsome manner, as might be expected from a 
man of his wealth. I should not forget to tell you that 
I was baptized by the name of Marie-Jeanne. 

As I grew up I became handsomer everyday; at 
least they told me so, and, considering all things, I do 
not refuse to believe that such was the case. It is to 
my face alone (and I know it) that I am indebted for 
my elevation ; and now that my beauty is daily be- 
coming less and less, now that spots of red begin to 
deface the skin of my countenance which was once so 
fair, it is not without regret that I remember what i 
have been : decrepitude inspires me with horror — I 
think I. would rather be dead than ugly. Let me quit 
such distressing thoughts. 

I was then pretty, I had a charming air; but I 
should more particularly have been seen when decked 
out in ray Sunday clothes. The joy which this apparel 
gave me added to my beauty, for I had even then some 
previous instinct of coquetry ; it must be inherent in 
our sex. I was anxious to please ; I wished to please 
even myself. I studied the looking-glass of my mother, 
and those of all our neighbours to which I could obtain 
access. How many moments have I passed in unso- 
phisticated admiration of my increasing beauty I At 
first I regarded myself, then my simple gown ; my gown, 
because it was a part of myself, a portion of my little 
person. And then, on leaving my dear mirror, I looked 
B 3 
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at my receding figure as long as I conld catch a glimpse 
of it. 

Fortunately for my Tanity, I was not the only person 
who thought me handsome, and my beauty gained me 
all hearts. It was which of our neighbours should make 
most of me, caress me, and testify their admiration. 
Every where I was welcomed, and my company sought 
How happy was I in those days 1 Fifteen years subse-* 
quently, my beauty did not obtain the same success ; 
when I appeared at couit, the contest was which of the 
courtiers could find me most ugly. It appeared as 
though my iavour had supplanted tne pretensions of alt 
others, and by the general outcry, it would have seemed 
as though I had only come to outvie all the ladies of 
the first rank. 

To return to my taste for dress, which was not always 
so fully satisfied as I desired. My fiither earned enough 
for our subsistence, and no more. My godmother was 
dead. As to my godfather, he seemed to have forgotten 
his pretty little god-daughter. They wrote to him, but 
he returned no answer ; they wrote to him again, and 
then came some well«sounding phrases, full of promise^ 
but nothing more.' Time glidcni on, and our situation 
was still the same ; that is, very dull, and pinched as 
to means. This was not all, a greater misfortune 
was in store for us. My father, the sole support of the 
family, died. I was only eight years of age, but wept 
very bitterly. In spite of my natural levity, I have 
always deeply regretted those who loved me, and those 
whom I loved, I think I still hear the piercing terrible 
cry which my mother uttered at the moment when my 
poor father breathed his last sigh. To the bitter regret 
of his loss was added the chagrin of the frightful situa- 
tion in which we were left. A mean stock of fiimiture, 
and a few trinkets of no value, was all that remained 
to us of my fkther. 

After the moments dedicated to grief, the persons 
who took an interest in us, or pretended to do so, ad- 
vised us to go to Paris. There we should find, they 
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lofal vSy infaUible resourees. On the one side« ray 
uncle AugeGomart, who had been for some time in the 
e<m¥eot of Picpus, and on the other M. Billapd da 
Moneeau my godfather, were bound decidedly to assist 
US at this jancture. MoreoTer, our ambition was ne* 
eessarily bounded, and consequently easily satisfied. 
My opinion was not asked, as you may readily believe ; 
I was only told that I was going to Paris, but .Paris 
was to me, as to all other children of the province, a 
perfect paradise. I fuetured to myself a city of pearls 
and gold : I was delighted with the idea of going ta 
Paris. 

We started $ a conveyanlse took us by short stages ; 
short, stages in every sense of the word, but yet I was 
not at all wearied. If my mother shed tears at times, 
I wiped them from her eyes, or wept to see her weep. 
After a time my gaiety returned: at my age, eight 
years, we have before us so unlimited an extent of 
hodzon, the future promises so fairly, and betides, I 
was so much delighted to be travelling in a coach I at 
last, after being a fortaight on the road, we reached 
Paris ; never can I forget the effect which the first sight 
of this vast city made on rae. The extent of the streets,. 
the height and gloom of the houses struck me with 
fear, but tl^ crowd of people perpetually moving, soon 
dtove away these ideas. ^ Mamma, mamma,** I cried 
out with all my voice, and clasping my hands together, 
** it is fair day V* This notion originated in my never 
having seen so many shopkeepers, and so many people 
at Vaucouleurs except at fair time. We went to live in 
the environs of the Place Royale, in a street of which 
I forget the name, but remember well that it was sad, 
dull, and silent. Apartments were cheap, and we were 
not far from the convent of Picpus, in which, as I have 
already said, resided the pbre Ange Gomart de Vau- 
bemier. My mother informed him of our arrival, and 
he came to see us on the following day. I remember 
that ihy mother wept much whilst the monk preserved 
e cftlm aif— to piety, he said> forbade any outwaid d^ 
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monstrations of inward sorrow. I believe, for my own 
part, that he felt but little regret for his brother, and 
felt much embarrassment ^om his sister-in-law and 
niece. However, he allowed nothing of this to appear ; 
he told me, after an embrace, that I had the face of a 
cherubim, and advised my mother not to lose a moment 
in soliciting the protection of, M. Billard du Monceau. 
He offered most heroically to accompany us on the first 
yisit, which would be decisive. 

My lovely face, my locks, which vraved most en- 
chantingly over my eyes, which were melting, sparkling, 
and liquid as crystal, my mouth, small and red as a 
cherry, my delicately formed nose, my excessively feir 
skin, my elegant and sylph-like figure, in iact, the 
perfect beauty of my person, made my mother conceive 
the greatest hopes of success ; ** She is so lovely,'' said 
she, « that her godfather cannot abandon her.'* My 
tincle, for his part, had equal expectations ; whilst I 
feared that I should not realize their wishes, and I told 
them so most ingenuously. They reassured me, in- 
structed me, and when my mother had dressed me as 
becomingly as my scanty wardrobe would allow, we 
went most magnificently in a hackney-coadi, for which 
my uncle paid. We reached the house, and went up 
stairs. Good heavens I how much was I dazzled on 
entering the rich apartment! I had never seen any 
thing like it at Vaucouleurs, not even at madame Du- 
breuil's, my godmother. The beautifiil ornaments! 
the handsome carpets I I dared not walk over them. 
AVhat glasses! wnat furniture! what porcelain! I 
looked at eveiy thing, I admired every thing, I was all 
eyes, as the saying is. 

Here we were then in the private apartment of M. 
Billard du Monceau. The p^re Ange, who was the 
most eloquent of the party, opened the conversation. 
After having said who we were, he began a tolerably 
long sermon on charity, which he terminated by sajring, 
that M. Billard du Monceau ought to 'je our Provi- 
dence, and that in the quality of my spiritual father, 
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which he had taken upon himself at my baptism, he 
was obliged to fulfil the duties of my temporal &ther. 
My mother strengthened this harangue by her tears* 
and 1 was about to weep in my turn, when a hand- 
some spaniel came up to me, and suddenly arresting 
my sensibility, I began to play with him without any 
feeling of uneasiness or embarrassment. 
. When the pdre Ange had finished speaking, M. 
Billard du Monceau said some words of consolation to 
my mother, and put ten louis into her hand, saying, 
delicately, that they were to purchase sweetmeats for 
me. He undertook, besides, to defray the expenses of 
my education, and promised my mother to procure for 
her the situation of housekeeper in some high family ; 
he then wrote down our address, and took leave of us, 
requesting pdre Ange to call again to see him. 

My mother left the house of M. Billard du Monceau 
more satisfied respecting my fate and her own. The 
following week pdre Ange came to inform us that our 
Providence had found i situation for my mother, a 
situation in the family of madame de B^nage, widow 
of a faimer-general. But I could not accompany my 
mother to the house of this lady, because she did 
pot like children. This was a firesh di£Sculty, and mv 
uncle again called on M. Billard, Who showed fresn 
testimony of kindness. I was placed by his kindness 
in a boarding-school in the Rue des Lions Saint-<Paul. 
It was in this academy that my education was com- 
menced, and consequently I have not many pleasureable 
associations connected with it. There I learnt to sew, 
of which I knew, but little previously, . as well as to 
mark and embroider. They taught me how to read 
and write tolerably, J was instructed in the catechism 
of Fleury, the Bible, and more especially in arith- 
metic Here is a list of accomplishments, my friend. 
Well! my instruction, lodging, and food, only cost 
thirty livres per month. 

In this house I passed two or three years. My mo- 
ther continued at madame Renage's, who, from sorao 
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old woman's obstinacy, would neror consent to ray 
9etting foot in her house. Wretched as was the temper 
and disposition of this woman, yet my mother endured 
her patiently for some time, but at length her ill hu- 
mours made my mother* s life so miserable, that thm 
«found herself compelled to give up the idea of remain- 
ing any longer in her house. She went to my god-* 
&&er, and entreated him to remove her from this hell 
upon earth. M. Billard du Monceau then placed 
her with mademoiselle Frederic, celebrated throughout 
Paris for her beauty, and at this time the mistress of 
my godfather. My mother would certainly have re- 
fused the situation if she had dared, and hesitated 
about it for some time, but not daring to displease the 
only protector we had, (for what reliance had we 
else in the wide world ?) she accepted it for that reason, 
or rather from her fears. If my mother was not much 
flattered at entering the house of mademoiselle Frederic, 
that lady, on her side, did not receive her with much 
satisfaction. She imagined that my mother was a sort 
of Argus, employed to give an account of her behaviour 
to her lover ; however she did not testify this discon- 
tent at first, that would have been bad policy. 

What was I doing during this time ? My godfather, 
who was attached to me, although he only saw me 
occasionally, had taken me from the school where he 
first placed me, and I was sent to the convent of 
Sainte-Aure. This convent was temporally and spi- 
ritually directed by the abbS Grisel, the same whom 
Voltaire so happily ridiculed. I was a gainer by this 
change, for my education was somewhat more carefully 
attended to at the convent of Sainte-Aure, than it had 
been in the Rue des Dons Saint-Paul. I had here 
masters for all accomplishments, and 'applied myself 
particularly to drawing, for which I had considerable 
taste. 

I was fifteen years of age and very lovely, the most 
to of any of the young ladies of Sainte-Aure, but I was 
at the same time so free from affectation, so gay, so 
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lively, so loyeaUe^ that they excused the loTeKness of 
my countenance in consequence of the goodness of my 
heart. Besides, we were all united by the irksomeness 
of a convent life. Our common wishes tended towards 
the moment when we should quit this holy prison. In 
the mean while our comfort was in conversing about 
what was going on outside the walls. My asso* 
ciates were not young women of nolfle families, they 
knew nothing of what was doing at court, but then they 
were acquainted with myriads of anecdotes, which were 
not the less scandalous because they were plebeian. 
These anecdotes, which they brought from their homes, 
were told with the utmost minuteness and unction, and 
how did we stretch our imaginations to comprehend 
them fully ! How did I envy the lot of those who had 
heard all these amusing luttories out of the convent ! 
Under what brilliant colours did I paint to myself the 
life of the world 1 my poor little head was bewildered ^ 
my imagination darted forth unbridled, and betook 
itself to some of the loftiest possible castles in the air ! 
What fetes did I have there! At a later peiiod I 
have found in reality these splendid edifices, which, in 
the dreams of my early youth, I so Joyously inhabited. 
Homage, pleasure, exalted lovers, I found then all 
that I had formerly coveted, all, all was there but true 
happiness, which I had, perhaps, forgotten to wish 
for. 

I formed at Sainte-Aure a close intimacy with a 
boarder of ray own age, tall, and a brunette, named 
Genevieve Mathon. Her father was the most cele- 
brated pastry-cook in the Rue Saint Martin. What a 
good creature was Genevieve ! How nrach did she tell 
me of the good dinners at her Other's house ! How did 
she invite me to taste them by anticipation as soon as 
we should be freed from our present confinement I I 
did go afterwards and evil followed my visit — Why ?— 
This is not the moment to answer the question. 

Another of my companions testified attachment to 
me also, but with much more calculation and dignity. 
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Brigitte Rabert, that was the name of the boarder, ft 
very agreeable girl^ in some respects conducted herself 
haughtily towards me, because my mother was in 
service. It was in vain that I insisted on her being a 
housekeeper. Mademoiselle Brigitte, the daughter of 
an attorney at law, demeaned herself always like a high« 
bom dame, and I, like a fool, liked her better than all 
the world beside. The worthy Genevidve MathOn was 
rather jealous of the preference ; but if Genevieve was 
not my best beloved friend, I was always the best 
beloved friend of Genevieve. 

I should amuse you, perhaps, were I to detail all 
the freaks by which we shortened the time of our 
retreat. We were indeed " Pickles" in petticoats, and 
what is worse downright hypocrites. But we are all 
so, we are always so, we women. Thanks to the edu- 
cation you men-folk ^ive us, we learn to cheat you 
whenever we choose, and the greatest fool of us all can 
make you believe that black is white. 

However I will tell you, and that with the utmost 
truth, that I was still innoeent There was a something 
passing within me which told me that I was not 
formed to live alone, but that was all I loiew. With 
the vague ideas of my age, I had always the candour of 
a child. I only expected from marriage, tender ca- 
resses and paternal kisses. I insist on this point, be- 
cause vile pamphleteers, whose silence I would not pay 
for, have horribly calumniated me. Even my infancy, 
that pure age which should ever be respected, my very 
in&ncy has been placed in a disgusting light. They 
have made me a monster:, my best friends have 
read the horrid libels, and you, perchance, first of any. 
Am I wrong in suspecting this? forgive me, but I 
have lived so long at Versailles and amongst courtiers, 
that I must be allowed to be mistrustful. I doubted 
the friendship of no person on the day I left Sainte- 
Aure, Since I— —No, my friend, I do not doubt yours. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Mademolsene Frederic agfain— Madame dnBarri goes to the house of a 
milliner— She resinis her family name— Visit to the coBTent— Visit 
to Oenevidve Matnon — ^Nicolas Mathoo — First lore — ^The maranis 
d*Aabais8on— Second lo?e— The mousquetaire -^Thitd love— Ke* 
grets. 

If I were not happy at Sainte-Aure, my life at least was 



tranquil, and glided on withont great troubles, and 
without great pleasures. Genevieve Mathon and Bri* 
gitte Rnbert satisfied my heart. I loved and was be« 
loved, or at least I believed so, which is the same thing. 
I had taken the sacrament some' tikne, when one day 
my mother came to the convent, and told me, with 
tears in her eyes, that she was^bing to leave made- 
moiselle Fredericks house. The unkind treatment of 
this lady compelled her to ^it he^ My mother told 
me nothing further, and it was oJv at a subsequent 
period that i learnt the cause of this rupture, which 
was maliciMty detailed by the aiBor of a book en- 
titled Anecdotes sur la Comtesee du BarrL In this 
work, which is from beginning to end but one tissue 
of calumnies, it is stated that mademoiselle Fre- 
deric, in the presence of M. Billard ^^onceau, ac- 
cused madame Gomart of living withlke p^re Ange, 
her brother-in-law: it is false, it is an atrocious He. 
Mademoiselle Frederic only complained that her pre- 
tended housekeeper was set over her as a spy u|Km 
her conduct. This she roundly asserted, and in- 
sisted on the dismissal of my mother. M. Billard du 
Monceau easily saw through the accusation, but he 
was old, and in love, and complied with the demand. 
My mother therefore left the service of mademoiselle 
Frederic to enter into another family, and I, notwith- 
standing what my enemies may have said to the con- 
trary, remained at Sainte-Aure until my sixteenth year, 

VOL. I. c 
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At this epoch my godfather, who had not forsaken 
me, and of whose conduct towards me I must ever 
speak in commendatory terms, having taken me from 
the convent, inquired into my wishes, and what situa- 
tion I wish^ to be placed in. In accordance with my 
replies, I was apprenticed to the dame Labille, milliner 
in the Rue Saint Honor^, near the Oratoire and the 
Barri^re des Sergents. I now commenced a new ex- 
istence, and how different a one from that I had led at 
Sainte-Aure 1 There all was wearisome and dull ; there 
our least motions, a word, a burst of laughter^ wer# 
bitterly reprimanded, and sometimes severely punished. 
At madame Labille's there was a constant watch to 
k«ep the house in order and regularity ; but how dif- 
ferent from the unceasing surveillance of the convent I 
Here we were- akn#st mistresses of our own actions, 
provided that our allotted portions of work vere pr^ 
perly done. We mi^ talk of any thing that came 
into our heads ; we were at liberty to laugh at any 
thing that provoke^our mirth ; and we might sing as 
much as we ptea^P: and we did chatter, laugh, and 
sing to an*unlimtted extent Out of the «^op on Sun^ 
day we were at pflkct liberty ; and at ^0i liberty in 
our chambers, which were situated at the top of the 
house ; each of us had heat own, which was small but 
very neat My godfather had mine decorated with a 
handsome csajfk ^^^ fl»^^^ ^^ & commode, a pier 
glass, a smalMUe, four chairs, and an arm-chair of 
velvet, magilificently gilt This was all luxury, and 
when my ftiUow-apprentices came to see my apartment, 
the richness of the furniture excited surprise and uni- 
▼ersal admiration. For four and twenty hours, at least, 
tiie sole theme of conversation at madame Labille's 
was the chamber of mademoiselle Lan^on— that was 
the name by which I was known in my new abode. 
You had given up jrour own, then ? I hearyou in- 
quire. Yes. And why ? I will tell you. 1& p^re 
Ange Gomart, who had his share of vanity, monk as he 
was, unwilliog that it should be Imown that he had a 
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niece a miUiQer, made me give up my patera^ namey 
hoping that thus our relationship would not be de- 
tected : he perhaps also hoped to' put an end in this 
way to the family name at the moment when he saw 
his sister-in-law about to be married a second time. 
In fkct, a very short time after my establishment at 
madame Labille's my mother re-married to a M. Rouion. 
This man was an unfeeling brute, and his ill treatment 
no doubt hastened the death of my mother, whom I 
had the misfortune to lose some time before my intro- 
fluction at the Ch&teau, But to resume the thread of 
my discourse. 

.' I w^3 installed at the house of a fashionable modiste, 
Vnder the name of mademoiselle Lan^on, and then I 
was almost emancipated, almost ^l^jBesides, on the. 
Sunday, which was entirely at ^H|ft<^^P<>s^^ when 
we were not left in cha]Bg||ofTnP8hop, we went out 
Tery frequently to carrjKigjfjj^ of millinery which 
bad been ordered. My first walks in Paris were not 
taken without fear ; however, c%the second Sunday of 



, c %the se< 
my new existence, I formed the^M^ project of paying 
a visit to jpy former friends of^Cinte-Aure. One, 
Brigitte RflM ^^ still at the cAfeit, the other, my 
good Gene^ive Mathon, had left qKweek before me 
to return to her paternal home. 

I went first to the convent, where my visit caused a 
kind of disturbance. My worldly ^gjj^my easy air» 
my mien of a milliner*s girl, scandH^ all the es- 
tablishment, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
gate-keeper to the superior. T was compelled to pro- 
mise to conduct myself carefully, to renounce the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, &c. and was constrained to give ear to 
i lengthened and tiresome sermonizing. I was im- 
patient to see Brigitte, and at length Brigitte arrived, 
but more frigid, icy, and distant than ever. I ran to^ 
wards her, ami throwing mv arms about her neck, wept 
and catled her my dearest friend. Brigitte barely gave 
me a chilling kiss, then disengaging herself from my 
c 2 
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embrace, asked me, with great digni^, what I had 
done with myself, what I had been doing since I had 
left Sainte-Aure. Thinking that I had nothing to con- 
ceal from Brigitte, I told her all ; but she, when she 
heard it, exclaimed, 

*^ Ah msuiemoiselle, you are a workwoman now. 
Well, go on your way, I promise you all my work 
when you start on your own account." These words, 
the V0U8 (you), which was used instead of our ancient 
tu (thou), and tot (thee), confounded me. The big 
tears coursed down my cheeks from my beautiful eyes ; 
I was choaked. 

•* Ah Brigitte," I replied, at length, in a mild tone, 
** what have I done to make you speak thus to me 1 
am I no longervo^^i^d ?"* 

" MademoisflHIklt^^he reply, with the most 
haughty tone of voi ^,^I^M always take an interest 
in you, but on the p^Bt?^^^''^^^® ^^^^ ^ pleader at 
Ch&telet, I cannot continue 4i friendship with a little 
needlewoman.*' ^^f 

** And you are ri^V* I exclaimed angrily, <' there can 
be nothing in co m^n between an ho nest |f o rkwoman 
and the insolent tftthter of an attornefHippd morn« 
ing, mademoisell^^ I left her with the^^ords, and 
quitted the convent never to enter it again. 

On reaching the street I shed tears again, but they 
were tears of ^|^ This first visit had deprived me of 
all desire to i|Plpt the second. I did not feel the 
least inclination to go and find Genevieve Mathon. 
** Who knows," said I to myself, " if pastrycooks are 
not as proud as attornies ? Perhaps Grenevilve will re- 
ceive me with all possible granaeur, and testify the 
utmost disdain.'* 

However, the desire of forgetting my affront, and 
the remembrance of Genevieve's good heart,^ em- 
boldened me : I went on, not without fear, it is true, 
until I reached her dwelling. I entered, and saw 
GeneviSve occupied in her father's kitchen. She saw 
me, and jumping with joy, ran to me, and covered me 
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with kisses; such was my reception, about ^hich I 
had had so many fears. She introduced me to her 
family, who gave me an invitation to dinner, which 
I accepted. Opposite to me was seated a tall, hand- 
some young man, with dark eyes and brown hair like 
Genevieve. It was her brother. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I loved his sister that I so soon took a liking for 
him. I looked at him from the corner of my eye as 
secretly as possible, and found his glance was fixed on 
me. He anticipated my slightest wishes, and offered 
roe beforehand what I was about to ask for : I wished 
to drink, and instantly he poisred out wine for me : I 
desired some particular morsel, and the same moment 
I found it on my plate. His attentions embarrassed 
me, for I feared lest his family should consider them as 
peculiar ; but they took no notice, or rather viewed it 
only as a natural and proper gallantry. At the end of 
the repast, Genevieve, who had only thqa|^ up to that 
time of the pleasure of seeing me again, asked me 
somewhat abruptly what I vras doing. The inquiry 
troubled me, and I replied to it trembling with em- 
barrassment, so much did I dread a repetition of the 
scene with Brigitte ; but my answer produced no such 
effect; these worthy people thought it quite well 
enough that I was a milliner, since I was nothing else. 
The family kept me as long as they could. They took 
me for a walk on the boulevards, and after the walk 
we went to the theatre. It was the first time such a 

Eleasure had been presented to me ; it so completely 
lid hold of my mmd and imagination, that I almost 
forgot the presence of the brother of Genevieve. He, 
who was more accustomed than I was to the amuse- 
ments pf a theatre, saw only me, looked only at me. 
Seated by my side, he was only thinking how he should 
express his love for me. He spoke to me with passion, 
in a language till then unknown to me, but whicli 
seemed to me delightful, and equally charming to my 
ear and my heart. . One instant (when no one was 
observing us) he attempted to squeeze my hand ; and 
c 3 
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J, without reflection, without intention, I assure you^ 
lightly returned the pressure of the hand which retained 
mine. He trembled, and then his countenance beamed, 
his large black eyes sparkled like fire, and a beautiful 
smile played upon his lips. 

This day of enchantment, this delicious evening had 
its termination. My friend and her brother wished to 
escort me back to madame Labille's. Genevieve, on 
quitting me, embraced me ; Nicolas Mathon, Jtill timid, 
contented himself with kissing my hand. This kiss 
penetrated to my heart. 

I ascended the staircase with slow steps. On reach* 
ing my chamber I became excessively pensive. I was 
in love I I think, my friend, I see you knit your brow, 
assume a disdainful look, and say to me, ^ What I you 
madame, love Nicolas Mathon, a pastry-cook*s ap- 
prentice ! Fig, fie, you, comtesse !*' Excuse me, sire, 
you know 4|^hat you are talking of. When I be- 
came the Comtesse du Barri, I knew how to select a 
lover of exalted rank, but now I was only a modest 
milliner's girl, I was only Jenny L9(n9on. Well, now, 
at the present time, such as fortune has made me, when 
I call to remembrance all those who have adored me, 
shall I say, that it is not poor Nicolas, perhaps, who 
pleased me least. I too have known what first love is ! 

The image of Genevieve's brother pursued me sleep- 
ing or waking. Half the night was spent in a Ions 
sleeplessness : at length I fell asleep, and the adored 
image appeared to me in my dream. It seems to me, 
that, in writing these lines, my recollections render me 
^again innocent and happy. Let me relate my 
fcnewhat more at length. 

hl!)iext day, when I had to go into the shop, I had 
lost my liveliness, my usual buoyancy of spirits had 
forsaken me, I was dull and pensive. This change 
astonished my companions, who inquired the cause of 
my evident depression. I blushed, stammered, hesi- 
tated, and at last explained myself so ill that the young 
ladies of the shop, who had great experience in such 
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matters, were unaDimously of opinion tliat I was in 
love. I denied it as well as I could, and keeping mf 
secret to myself, determined not to allow it to escape. 
At that moment I raised my eyes, and through the 
window of the shop, saw Nicolas Mathon, vfho was 
walking in a most melancholy mood in the Eue Saint 
Honor^. - 

' It was then that my poor little heart began to beat 
and palpitate in a most alarming degree, something 
extraordinary passed within rae, my whole frame shook 
with emotion, and I remained stupified, as some poet 
says, with my eyes fixed immovably on the young man 
who was walking up and down the street, ar^ en- 
deavoured to smile upon him. He saw me, the blood 
mounted to his cheek, and he showed me a paper he 
held in his hand ; it was a letter, I felt sure, a letter 
to me I the first love letter ! How impatient was I to 
possess it I My virtue did not struggV»4|^n instant 
with my young desire. I had indeed been advised, at 
Sainte Aure, to renounce the devil ; but Nicolas was 
an angel, and a correspondence with him I pictured to 
myself as the most delicious thing in existence. He 
continued in the street, appearing himself astonished 
at his own audacity. I made him a sign to appjDoach, 
which he understood. A lady entered the shop, Mji I, 
profiting by the bustle which was thereby occasioned, 
glided into the passage, and thence gained the door in 
an instant. Nicolas started when he saw rae so near 
to him. " Is it a letter from Genevidve ?** I asked him, 
with much confidence. " Yes, mademoiselle,"* he re- 
plied, in a faltering voice, and gave me the letter, 
blushing deeply as he did so. I>4ooked at him, leffc 
him, concealed in my corset this precious treasure, and 
regained the shop before my absence had been per. 
ceived. 

But it was not all to have the letter, it must be read 
too, and how ? I could not go up into my room, that 
was out of rule ; and to retire again would have caused 
a suspicion. At length, after dinner, a favourable 
mpment presented itself. I read it. He told me that 
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he loved me, I knew that before : no matter, I was 
happy. The poor young man I I must answer him. 
At the same moment I took up a pen ; I could not 
write, and put it off till the next morning. The next 
morning came, and at daybreak I was at work i be- 
gan, and began again, ten letters, each more toolisb 
&an the other. At length I framed this, which con* 
tented me for want of a better, and which I remember 
verbatim, for it was short : — 

** Sir, — You love me, you say, and wish me to love 
you. I love Genevieve so much, that it will be no 
difficulty for me to love her brother. You promise to 
live only for me. I will confess to you that this pro- 
mise gives me great pleasure. But iiow wretched 
should I be were I to believe ydu, and you did not 
keep to your word ! I am perhaps saying too much. 
Adieu, sir, I am ashamed, but I am frank and sincere, 
and you m^ not abuse the confidence of your sister's 
friend.'* I signed this letter, concealed it in my bosom, 
and descended quickly to the shop. 

I was certain that M. Nicolas would not delay coming 
again to the house, nor was I mistaken ; for about ten 

clock he was on his post. The moment he ascer- 
tained that I had seen him, he crossed the street, came 
to our side of the way, and as on the previous evening 
placed himself at the door. This time, without leaving 
the shop, I contrived to throw the letter to him, which 
he picked up and then departed triumphantly. From that 
time, every morning and every evening he passed the 
shop. Matters went on thus until the following Sunday. 
With what impatience I awaited this happy hour I 
something whispered to me that on that day I should 
see Nicolas before Genevidve. 

. At length this Sunday, so ardently longed for, arrived. 

1 dressed myself as becomingly as possibletand con- 
sulted my glass a long time, to convince myself i\di I 
should please. I was pretty, very pretty. The nouf 
of our emancipation arrived. Madame Labille had 
gone early in the morning with her family to Versailles 
to see some fdte. I let all my companions go out be- 
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fore me, and each was awaited in the street, one by a 
brother, another by an uncle, the third by a cousin. 
1 went out the last, and scarcely set foot in the street, 
when I looked about me on all sides. Nobody. I 
was walking by chance and pensively towards the Rue 
de la Ferrunerie, when suddenly I heard behind me 
some one walking who sighed. I stopped, turned 
round ; it was Nicolas ! He accosted me, and I 
passed with him all this happy and innocent day, and 
afterwards found opportunities of giving him many 
meetings. Our interviews were brief but delightful. 
I thought really that I was the happiest oT women, and 
Nicplas obtained all from me. He owed this only to 
a true feeling, and I am certain he was not the less 
willing to marry me. 

' My companions and I became more familiar in pro* 
portion as we knew each other better ; we then commu- 
nicated mutually our loves, and the name| of our re- 
spective lovers. I blush even now when I^niink of the 
bursts of laughter which accompanied the name of 
Nicolas Mathon, a pastrycook's apprentice in the Rue 
St. Martin, at the sign of the Bonm Foi, The con« 
tempt of these ladies was visibly expressed, they all 
had illustrious adorers. They were notaries*^ clerks, 
barristers' clerks, students, or soldiers. They exclaimed 
loudly against the lowness of my taste. In vain did I 
defend my dear Nicolas, boast of his elegant figure, 
pleasing manners, nothing could stop their ridicule. 
They represented to me that at the carnival they would 
have an epportuaity of going to a ball, but that my 
lover must not pretend to the honour of walking beside 
their gentlemen, and that 1 should see myself com- 
pelled to stay at home. 
' This I confess humbled me, — me who had entered 
Genevi^e's abode with such modest ideas! In my 
folly I cRsliked Nicolas, because he had not a gentle- 
manly air. I really think I would have bartered half 
my existence for him to have been a lawyer's clerk. 
Whilst those ideas were disturbi^^ my brain, a mowque* 
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taire euter^d the shop with much importance. I never 
saw any person more grand, more inflated, than the 
comte d*Aubuisson, for that was the name of this hero^ 
who, himself alone, made more noise than a whole 
regiment. His insolence, which I took for grandeur, 
had a prodigious effect upon me* He came to order 
the prompt completion of a hat for the duchess de 
Villeroi. The comte d'Aubuisson was little, but well 
made, with a handsome face : not very brieht in intel- 
lect, but perfectly satisfied with himself ana all he did* 
considering himself as the most noble, most amiable 
and finest man of his day. 

There was not one of the girls at madame Labille's 
who did not desire to attract the mousquetaire, I had 
the honour to obtain the preference ; he told me so, and 
that with so lofty an air, that I dared not tell him that 
my heart was another*s. My companions, irritated at 
rny conquest, increased it in my eyes by their clumsy 
ridicule ; they expressed their fears lest there should be 
a duel between the mowquetaire and the journeyman 
pastrycook. I only laughed at their jealousy, which I 
resolved to increase. Besides, how could I resist a 
mousquetwre, who perhaps sacrificed a duchess to me, 
perhaps ten, and as many countesses and marchionesses? 
roor Nicolas was then forsaken. I forgot that with 
him an honourable marriage would crown our loves. 
Had I listened to my heart, it would have guided me 
wisely, but I abandoned myself to my vanity, and my 
vanity destroyed me. 

As much as my first lover had endeavoured to pre- 
serve my reputation, so much did the second aim at 
' compromising it. He had neither peace nor rest until he 
had completely blazoned the affair to the whole worlds 
I lent myself to all his whims ; I went to see him at 
the quarters of the moutquetaires, and then he intro- 
duced me to his comrades, who congratulated him on 
the conquest of so pretty a girl. I know not what I 
did, my head was no longer my own. In vain did 
madame Labille^ who J^ved me sincerely, give me good 
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advice ; I listened to nothing, I would hear nothing ; 
and no more attended to ray good and prudent mother, 
whom my calumniators have accused in this particular. 
They are liars. 

The comte d*Aubuisson did not love me, and I found 
it out when it was too late to profit by it. I resolved, 
however, to show him that I had no more attachment 
to him than he had to me. I left him as I had found 
him, through vanity. There came to join the mous^ue'^ 
iaires a young Biscayan. This young man, tall and 
well made brides, with beautiful eyes, pale com- 
plexion, was so timid and so simple* that his companions 
treated him with sovereign contempt. Well ! it was 
on him that I cast my eyes, to satisfy my vengeance* 
" There is no worse water," says the proverb, " than 
stagnant water.** The proverb is correct. This motfi- 
quetairey so cold in appearance, was ardent, bold. He 
saw that I wanted an avenger, and offered himself. I 
had reason to be content. Our connection was not 
lasting. My new lover having learnt the death of his 
father was obliged to leave me. He was the third ! 

I know, my friend, that you are curious to know the 
history of my presentation at Versailles. Wherefore, I 
hasten on to that epoch. However, I cannot entirely 
pass over in silence the time which elapsed between the 
period of my youth, and that of my entry at the Cha- 
teau. You must learn by what degradation I reached 
such a pitch of greatness ; you may rely on it that I 
will glide over this part of my life as briefly as possible. 
But before I continue my recital, allow me, my- 
friend, to pause one moment to cast a glance over the 
past, and not relinquish without a last regret, that 
'humble lover, who never dreamed of having a king for 
his successor. Alas ! with him the title of wife awaited 
'' me, the delights of a domestic life, in an obscure sta- 
.,*tion certainly, but with an honoured appellation, with 
^C\inalloyed happiness, and free from remorse. My infi- 
delity led me on from fault to fault to the lowest steps 
9f the throne. I have seen at vaPh^i a monarch and 
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a crowd of courtiers. What glory I you will say. ' 1 
was satisfied ; but although I have sometimes been vain 
of it, I know not why, it seems to me, that could I 
again become the little needle-woman of former days, 
and was enabled again to commence my career, I 
should not 1)ave the same ambition, nor the same 
vanity. Do n^t be surprised at this species of con- 
tradiction ip tny mode of seeing and feeling, they are 
only the result of disgust and satiety. I have formerly 
felt precisely the same when on the eve of doing wrong, 
but 1 was young and foolish, I had no ear for good 
advice and good dictates. I quit my useless moralizing, 
and return to my levity of heart and head, and my 
&uUs, to continue the confidence I am reposing in you. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Madame da Barri enters the serriee of madame d« Lag^rd^-Society . 
of the house— The two sons of this lady— Their portraits— ]>oaue 
intri^e — ^Marmontel— Grimm — Diderot— D*Alembert— A word con> 
cemiDg Voltaire— Terminationfof the double intrigae — Noel— Noo- 
tvnial scene-^ealoiis J— Catastrophe— Madame dn Barri leaves tlM 
bouse of madame de JUagarde. 

I HAD attained my eighteenth 3rearypSre Ange Gomart 
was not satisfied with me, he wished me to lead a 
steadier life, and did not spare his remonstrances and 
advice. He had for some time quitted his convent, to 
enter the order of secular priests ; his bad health had 
compelled him to this. My enemies, calumniating as 
usuid, have asserted that this bad health Was the result 
of debauchery, but, I repeat it, this is not true ; p^re 
Ange was an honest ecclesiastic, and fully imbued with • 
the duties of his state. On leaving the convent he had 
entered a noble house as almonfer. Madame de Lagarde, 
widow of a farmer general, possessed, at the Cour- 
Neuve, a superb country-house. My uncle was this 
lady*s almoner, and in his capacity had much inflo* 
ence over her. P^re Ange iinagined, to withdraw me 
from a dissipated life, it would be best to place me 
with madame de Lagarde, in capacity of companion. 
He managed matters so well, presented me in such a 
felicitous moment tiiA^is lady, who was always whim- 
sical and pettishj^llSI pleased her I know net how, 
and she agreed tCrsej^e me into her house. I must tell 
you \haX I did |wrg5 to her before I had been well 
sch6<&ted^md sermonized by both uncle and mother. 

C^as now ffeceived in an honourable house, where 
the weaHh Sf^ the mistress attracted a numerous and 

VOL. t. D 
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brilliant society. At first I was much embarrassed, 
feeling that I was not in my place. That was natural 
enou^ ; the change was too sudden for a yojang woman 
of my age, to pass from the counter of a shop, in a few 
hours, to a drSlwing-room, in which the first company 
assembled. I was sufficiently prudent to preserve a 
profound silence, and to study how I could lose the 
common-place habits I had contracted. Those who 
love me least have done me the justice to agree that i 
did not appear excessively embarrassed at my presenta- 
tion at Versailles, and that if I were not nobly born it 
could not be detected from my manners. They were 
much astonished at it, and did rae too much honour 
on the occasion. A young woman, lovely and well 
made, needs only to give herself a little trouble, and she 
will, in ray opinion, easily acquire the tone and man- 
ners of the society in which she is placed. Besides, the 
men, who make our reputation, are all disposed to 
show indulgence to a pretty woman. Her graces ap- 
pear to them fine manners, and her beauty, ease. 

When considered only with regard to my education, 
my abode with madame de Lagarde was of the greatest 
advantage to me. This lady received both males and 
females, the most distinguished in the city and court. 
The highest nobilitv, who wanted to dip into her purse, 
often came to visit her. I studied tnem, listened to 
them, and with bo much effect, that in a short time I 
could talk and comport myself without appearing ridi- 
culous. I had one of those feces and figures that are 
every where admired. The two sexes who met at my 
mistresses house examined me closely ; mine with the 
desire of finding fault, and yours, my friend, with the 
desire, not less lively, of making tne commit myself, 
and so carry me from the house with some iclat, 

I saw through all, I was no noxiee, as you know ; but 
what aided me in appearing so, was a reserve, an hypo- 
crisy which became me well. By my frigid and calm air 
my eyes constantly fixed on the ground, I might have 
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b^n taken for a saint^ or for a rirgin ctrtaioly. My 
Tirtue was shortly to be pot to the test. 

Madame de Lagarde had two sons, the elder had 
succeeded his father in his post of fiumer-general. Ht 
was a real Tarearet, young, insolent as a page, foolishly 
fond of pleasure, generous without Bobleness, prodigal 
without honour. All the world accused him of heintt 
a miser^ and that, because he never knew how to spend 
Dor bestow at proper times. He had for nobility, 
which, however, be sometimes displayed properly, a pro- 
found hatred, which, in his own house, mamfosted itself 
at e^ery moment, in erery word. Ais for the rest, be 
was really good, and there would hare been excellent 
(}ualities in hire, had not his mother spoiled him in his 
infancy, and the flatterers of his fortune subsequently. 

His brother, a maitrede9 requite$, called M. Dudelay, 
was the wit of the fkmily ; always powdered, curled, 
and trimly drest ; precise in his moTements, his con» 
Tersation, and attitudes. Eaten up by exoessiTe am- 
bition, aspiring to the highest offices in Ihe state* he 
already used a singular art of courtiership and impu- 
dence : it might be said that he was bom a diplomatut. 
I never heard him say a word or utter a syllable unpre- 
meditatedly. He was very fond of hearing himself 
speak, rery much averse from being contradicted, very 
oautious of committing the slightest imprudence, and 
with a disposition naturally rough and angular, he sur- 
prised us by the amenity of his manners, the soft tone 
of his voice, and the polish of his behaviour. All in 
him was the result of study and ealculation. He never 
was sincere in his life, except perhaps once, in the love 
he folt for a pretty girl whom you know. 

The two brothers saw me admitted into the familia- 
rity of'^their house without uneasiness. My face did 
not alarm them ; on the contrary, I soon found that I 
pleased them much. At first, however, they contented 
themselves with shewihg me only slight attentions, lest 
they should awaken the suspicions of their ^ mother. 
But in her absence they recompensed themselves for 
d2 
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the forced respect they assumed in her presence. As 
soon as one of them met me alone, in the garden or 
elsewhere, he began to paint his feelings in the most 
flowing colours. I listened to their advances with an 
innocent air, and, as well as I remember, received their 
double declaration on the same day, and with but a 
few hours* interval. I felt no preference for either, and 
thus it was easy for me to behave so that neither of 
them was driven to despair. Besides, I was delighted 
to see them sigh for me ; their love, in a manner, re« 
venged me for the caprices of their mother, who, old and 
ugly, appeared jealous of my youth and beauty. 

I was thus beloved by two brothers; and, that I 
might not embroil them, I so contrived that neither 
doubted but that I loved him with a reciprocity of 
affection. This rendered me a greater coquette than 
ever, as you will not be surprised to know, when you 
remember that the ladies of the formers-general and of 
the court, who came to the house, were excellent models 
for me. I formed myself from them, and steered my 
bark so well, that, until the catastrophe, none of the 
parties interested had a suspicion of what I wished to 
Keep them in ignorance of. 

This catastrophe was close at hand, but permit me, 
my friend, to make a slight digression here ; to describe 
to you some of the celebrated diaracters who frequented 
the house of madame de Lagarde. 

The first, whose name is at the nib of my pen, because 
I saw him yesterday, is M. de Marmontel. This man 
never pleased me ; always pedantic, always ensconced 
in his literary dignity ; always having an air of mcKli* 
tatioD, that he might be esteemed a profound thinker. 
Figure to yourself a statue, one of ice, whom it froze 
you to approach, yet he became animated and showed 
fire when he recited any portions of his 0¥ntt compo- 
sitions. There was in the house an unfortunate, whose 
approbation he pretended to desire most ardently. 
Alas it was I. He had no pity, no mercy on me ; he 
pursued me into the comers of the drawing-room, to 
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treat me to his yerses, which I cared nothing abo^it, 
and to his prose, which made me sick. What a maa was 
M. de Marraontel I I have since heard the first circles 
of France laugh heartily at the mauvais ton of his 
Moral Tales, in which he pretended to have depicted, 
with a master*s hand, the manners of the highest 
classes. The due d'Aiguillon once said on this sub^ 
•eei, that the aim of your literary characters, usually 
^born in a middle sphere of life, was to speak of customs 
and manners of which they knew nothing. They 
ought, he added, to have sucked them in with their 
mother's milk to have known the entire delicacy of 
them. It is the first thing which men of the first rank 
acquire, and the last that the most extreme degradation 
can make them lose. Their excellent ton is in them 
too natural to be doubted. They enter a room, offer 
a chair, take snuff with a peculiar air. The due 
d'Aiguillon told us too, that Voltaire, then the universal 
deity, could never entirely divest himself of his original 
piebeianisro, and made twenty quotations to prove 
to us, that a man who had lived with kings, and 
the first nobility, had a very bad ton in his works. I 
think the due d'Aiguillon was not in error ; I may be 
wrong in my opinion ^ M. de Marmontel, but I do 
not the less persist in it, although you may call me un- 
grateful ; for there was no sort of attention he did not 
pay me, and I am even now giddy with the incense 
which he burnt on my altar. 

; Did you know M. de Grimm ? He also came to the 
evening parties of madame de Lagarde, he was a can- 
ning fox, witty, though a German, very ugly, very 
thin. There was in his large eyes, which were half 
out of his head, a sinistrous light, and something tha< 

{>rejudiced you against him, but his title to the appel- 
ation of philosopher, made him received everywhere. 
M. de Grimm played off the man of high feeling, and 
after his adventure with mademoiselle Fel, his sensi- 
bility had become a by-word. As for me, I am sure 
he never loved any. thing in all his life, neither his 
D 3 
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friends nor his mistress : he loved himself too well for 
that. He was a despotic dandy. He covered with 
white paint his face, which was tanned and wrinkled| 
and that so evidently that he was nicknamed Tyran-'le^ 
Blanc ; never was ia name better deserved or applied. 

Diderot was another of the flatterers of my pro* 
fectress. I say flatterers, and I do not use the word 
unadvisedly. Good heavens ! what skill was there in 
his bluntnessy what calculation in his enthusiasm! 
How did he lay out for etifect, and how much art was 
there in his simplicity! At the bottom an ^cellent 
man, provided his self-love was not irritated, but un- 
fortunately his self-love was wounded on the slightest 
occasion. 

D'Aiembert, who was apparently on the closest 
terms with him, was» in fau^t, scarcely so in reality. 
They could not bear each other, they mutually tor- 
mented each other about their reputation, which was 
nearly on a par : with them the vanity of the author 
put ^to flight all philosophical modesty. M. d'Alem- 
bert was like a cat, he had agreeable little ways, en«> 
gaging little manners. He exercised his malice whilst 
he sported, he caressed whilst he scratched, and put 
out a paw of velvet to the grandees whom he hated. 
On the other hand he talked well, although he preached 
somewhat He vras feared almost as much as Voltairey 
whose lieutenant-general he was. Woe to the man 
who ofiended him, he was sure to have on his haunches 
the whole pack of scribblers in iiill cry : the man was 
lost 

Do not be astonished, my friend, if I paint these 
men to you in colours different from those in which you 
have been accustomed to view them. That I may 
speak the truth, I must give my real opinion and not 
tnat of another; besides, you know, i am blunt and 
ignorant. 
* There was a man who was not then in Paris, whose 
name was in the mouth of every one, they talked of 
him at Sainte-Aure, at madame Labille's, at madame 
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de Lagarde's, everywhere. This man, everybody's 
theme, was Voltaire. What reputation did he enjoy, 
even whilst living t What glory did he attain. This 
mighty genius had all eyes in France and Europe fixed 
upon him. For my part I am so great an enthusiast 
that I wonld never perceive his faults* I shall again 
mention him to you, and will transcribe in this journal 
the letters he wrote to me, and which I have carefully 
preserved. I can assure you^ that, if I would have 
given them to Beaumarchais he would have received 
them with much pleasure* I did not care to do so» 
and thus Beaumarchais only printed what all the world 
knows. By means of these letters I might have set 
M. de Voltaire and the Choiseuls by the ears : I have 
not done so, nor ever contemplated such a thing. You 
must confess, my friend, that I am not mischievous. 

Besides the literati above-mentioned, there alio were 
at madame de Lagarde*s lords of the court, the marechal 
de Richelieu, the prince de Soubise, the due de la 
Trimouilie» the due de Brissac. I shall not describe 
them now, nor the comte de Lauraguais, and the 
marquis de Chim^ne, his rival in Uterature; they will 
appear again at a later period in this journal, as well 
as many other personages. Do you know a very re- 
markable circumstance ? It is this ; the due de Richelieu 
displeased me the first day I saw him, and I never 
could get over the repugnance with which he then 
inspired me. Circumstances have brought us in close 
contact, and even placed him, I may say, at the head 
of my council. I Ihen appeared to like him, but it 
was only in appearance. This is the only act of dis- 
simulation with which I can be reproached during the 
whole of my political career, in which I conducted 
myself, I may venture to say, with a frankness that is 
uncommon* At madame de Lagarde*s, M. de Richelieu 
flirted with me, but as if only to preserve his ancient 
reputation in that way. Afterwards, at Versailles, he 
made a talk of these gallantries to remind me of what 
he termed our former friendship. 
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I have digressed somewhat at length, and will re« 
turn now to my double intrigue with the brothers La- 
garde. 

The elder, one fine morning, placed on niy toilette 
a japan box, containing a beautiful suite of pearls. 
The younger endeavoured to gain me over to his in- 
terest, by presenting me, in his mother's presence, with 
a very handsome watch. Some days afterwards I re- 
ceived, at nearly the same moment from my two adorers, 
a letter which invisible hands threw into my apart- 
ment. They contained endless protestations of love 
and unwearying offers of service ; in fact, the El Do* 
rado of Candide, which I believed had not yet been 
discovered. All this was very tempting, but would 
have required that of which I did not feel myself ca- 
pable. They begged an answer, and each indicated 
the spot on which I was to place it : the elder, under 
a bronze vase in a corner of the garden ; the other, in 
a wooden chest in the antichamber. 

I was too polite to refuse an answer, but I had no 
wish to vary (he form of my style. I wrote a letter, 
therefore, and copied it. The elder had the original, 
not from right^ of conquest, but by right of birth. The 
other had the copy, but he had no cause of complaint, 
for the two epistles were precisely similar. Not a word 
more nor a word less in one than'the other. In these 
letters I affected a most entire disinterestedness ; I 
complained that they should doubt my virtue, and 
begged him who wished me well, not to make me 
unhappy by abusing the inclination which I felt to 
love him. I expressed my fear of a discovery, and 
insisted that the most excessive prudence should be 
observed. But why shoiUd I demand prudence from 
others when I could not exercise it myself! Here, my 
friend, I have a painful confession to make to you ; 
I have hesitated long about it, but as I have promised 
to conceal nothing from you, I will not repress this 
or any thing else. At the same time, and in the same 
house, I had surrendered my heart to the handsomest 
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scamp of a fellow, sixteen years of age, that I had 
ever seen. Who he was, what he did » I shall, for rea- 
sons sundry and excellent, conceaL You may press 
if you please, but it must suffice that I call my^ Adonis, 
Noel.. Noel had the impudence to tell me that he 
loved me, and I had the weakness not to fling him out 
of the window ; for i^y situation in the mansion was 
that of a noble lady, ^and every one except Noel had 
the greatest respect for mademoiselle de Vaubemier. 

When a woman allows a first impertinence, she is 
lost, and Noel knew this. I was so wanting in re« 
spect to myself, that not to lose myself, I was com* 
pelled to submit to a compromise. Yielding to his 
incessant importunities, I received him at night into 
my chamber, with the intention of quarrelling with 
him, I can assure you. I slept in a small room over 
the court-yard, , which was approached by the large 
staircase on the right hand, and on the left by a narrow 
^ight of steps which descended into the court-yard» 
ftnd led on to the servants' apartments. One night 
when I was quarrelling with Noel, some one suddenly 
Icnocked at my door. I was alarmed, lost my presence 
of mind, and answered as chance dictated. A. voice, 
which seemed like that of a woman, told me to open 
the door immediately, as it was madame de Lagarde. 
Still more alarmed, and thinking that Noel had gone, 
(he could have done so by the little door,) I opened the 
door : some one entered ; it was the amorous mcdtre 
de9 requStei, He took my hand, that is Noel's, and ini-> 
printed on it a kiss. He prayed me to listen to him 
and not to make a noise. I uttered a cry, he in his 
turn became frightened, let go the hand, and tried to 
go out, which as he did, he struck his nose against the 
door, which I closed as quickly as possible. The next 
morning, at madame de Lagarde's, when he was en- 
deavouring to explain how he came by the mark that 
decorated his nose, I could not prevent myself from 
laughing at him, when his languishing eyes seemed to 
say to me ; Cruel girl, enjoy your harshness 1 contem- 
plate your victim [ 
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On the same day I received billets even more tender. 
My pardon was entreated tor the great boldness, and 
an interview was solicited. On the other hand, th^ 
financier prayed me not to be rebellious to his vows : 
I was inexorable : I knred no one but Noel* 

However, it was impossible to avoid the messieurs 
de Lagarde entirely; either in the garden or the 
drawing-room I met them continually. They stopped 
me to ,pour forth their declarations, and, perhaps, 
at last began to suspect that each was chasing 
the same game. What did I not do to preserve the 
peace? Sometimes I gave both hopes, sometimes I 
made them utterly despair. Noel, to whom I sacrificed 
every thing, made me wretched by his incessant jea- 
lousy. He was perpetually upbraiding me with my 
coquetry ; one day he so far forgot himself, as to raise 
his hand against met I bore it all; I suffered the 
humiliation without complaint. 

But my annoyances did not cease here. Noel ima« 
gined that I secretly preferred M. Dudelay to his bro- 
ther, and determined to avenge himself and M. de Ijsl'^ 
garde at once. I had told him all, and showed him 
Sie letters they had written to me, as well as my replies, 
and sometimes we concocted them together at our 
nightly meetings. He knew, therefore, that, yielding to 
so much perseverance, I had accepted the rendezvous 
of M. Dudelay, in which I had vowed to be prudent. 
What does Noel ? He gets a friend to write a letter 
to M. de Laearde, and in this letter told him the hour 
and place when and where he could surprise me with 
his brother. I, ignorant of the treason, went to the 
assignation, which was in the evening, at the Salle des 
Marroniers. M. Dudelay was not slow in joining me, 
and was kissing my hand when M. de Lagarde coming 
from behind a tree, advanced towards us. At the 
sight of him I was speechless ; he reproached me with 
my duplicity, threw a packet of letters to his brother, 
and quitted us. M. Dudelay took the letters and cast 
his eyes over them. Imagine his vexation when be 
saw that these letters were precisely the same as *his 
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OWD. He called me all sorts of names and left me 
I had gone up into my own room when they called me 
down to madame de Lagarde, to whom her younger 
son had told all. She spoke to me as I deserved, and 
desired me to quit her house on the instant. In vaia 
did I beseeeh and entreat her to allow me to stay that 
night, she was inexoi;||)le. She reiterated the order of 
my departure, promismg to send my clothes the next 
morning. I must say, by the way, that she performed 
her promise most scrupulously ; she sent not only all 
Ihat was mine, but also the japan box, with the pearl 
ornaments, and other presents, which I confess, to my 
honour, I had not earned. 

After this catastrophe, I went to my mother* My 
return displeased her ; I wept, justified myself as well 
as I was &ole, and promised to be wiser. Although I 
did not think Nod had been the cause, I had almost 
forgotten him, at least I could have forgiven him for 
having forgotten me, but he came to see me. I re- 
ceived him coolly enough, his vanity was wounded to 
Ibe quick, and to prove to me that he had punished me 
by anticipation, he Confessed how he had acted in the 
afiair. I was so mudi irritated, theit, assuming his 
character, I gave him a box on the ear that almost 
Imocked him down. I feared for a moment that Noel 
would strike me again, but not at all, he spun round 
on his heel and went away, never to see me again. I 
mistake, he did see me again subsequently, and you 
»haU know how and when. Ah, my friend, you luive 
exacted from me a task very difficult to fulfil. 

In spite of the promise which I had made my mo^ 
iber, I did not behave more prudently. My entrance 
into the world was bad, the progress of it was like the 
commencement, and I led a dissipated life. A diort 
time after this my uncle died, and gratitude for his 
kindness made me resolve on taking his name. It is 
in consequence of this that you vrill presently find me 
assuming the nam^ of mademoiselle lang^. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The demoUellet VerriSre, celebrated coartesaii9->The chevalier de 
la Morli^re — a mot of madame dn Barri'i— The chevalier d'Arc— 
The prince de Soubise — M. Radix da Sainte-Foix'— Women of 
auality addicted to gambling— The coflfte Jean da Barn — The Bal 
ae rOper»— The dac de Laazun— M. de Fitz-Jamet— Madame de 
MeUanidre. 

Had I chosen, on quitting the house of mtdame de 
Lagorde, to make an appeal to some one of the rich 
financiers or persons oi quality who frequented the 
house, I should at once have secured to myself an 
immediate station. The idea did occur to me, hut 
did not coincide with my inclinations. Besides the 
weight of the chains I should take on myself fright- 
ened me. I preferred being my o.wn mistress, to live 
as I chose ; and liberty sudh as it was, seemed to me 

00 sweet a thing, that I would not have exchanged it 
for the most brilliant slavery ; not that I regretted, in 
one sense, the tkne I had passed at madame Lagaide*8 ; 
this period had not been lost any more for my educa- 
iion than my pleasure. I had divested myself of the 
air of a shop-girl and milliners apprentice; I had 
acquired the customs and forms of good society, and 

1 could henceforward present myself any where I 
pleased without blushine. 

There were then at Paris two charming sisters, the 
demoiselles Verrifire. They bore the sceptre of the 
highest ipedlantry, and the better to rutn their adorers, 
they had gambling tables. Their salon was the 
meeting place, if not of the best, certainly of the 
most brilliant society. The great lords and rich 
financiers abounded at their house ; and as handsome 
women are always in requisition where there are finanl 
ciers and lords I went to the house of the demoiselles 
Verribre. It was there that I saw, for the first time, 
the chevalier de la Moilibre, a wretch dishonoured by 
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« thoasaod villanous transactions, and who was re- 
ceived because he was a desperate fencer. A man of 
perverted talent, capable of most things, he had as- 
sumed to himself the post of tyrant of the pit at the 
Com^die Frangaute. rrom his tall figure and sinister 
look, be might have been taken for the Rolando of Gil 
Bias. He was e^allant and attentive to females, but it 
was only to cheat those who listened to him. He 
played, and always pocketed the money won, without 
ever handing over the money lost. Such was the che- 
valier de la Morlidre, whom I could not bear, but he, 
doubtless, thinking me eomeatable^ did me the honour 
to single me out. I was resolved on not concealing my 
sentiments towards him, and the opportunity presented 
itself. One evening he offered to see me home. '< Take 
care,** said I, *' there is a corps de garde before my 
door.*' The chevalier de la Morli^re was silent. After 
my elevation, he took his station amonj^st my enemies, 
and is one of those of whom I have the greatest right 
to complain. I might have revenged myself, but never 
did. You know, my friend, that I never solicited a 
iettre de cachet, all those which were issued on my 
account, have been done without my connivance or 
order ; and, if I had been consulted, it would have 
been contrary to my advice and wish. 

Since I am in a mood to talk of celebrated personages, 
I must mention to you the prinee de Soubise and the 
chevalier d*Arc, natural son of the comte de Toulouse. 
It will not be quitting the subject I commenced upon, 
for the sisters Verrier* were under the especial care of 
these gentlemen. 

The chevalier d'Arc, witb refined manners, a perfect 
figure and countenance, and all the externals of a maa 
of rank, was intrinsically as worthless as the chevalier 
de la Morli^re ; he was a real roui in the full sense of 
the word. I will give you a trait of his effrontery. 
He had some reason, I know not what, to complain of 

the ducheise de la V y his mistress. What did 

he do ? He out off a portion of one of her letters^ .in 

VOL. I. E 
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which were some veiy sigDificant phrases wiUi her signab- 
ture, and placed it under a glass which was in the centre 
of a very large snui£-box, decorated richly with dia^ 
monds. He placed this trophy negligently on the table 
where he played, and all comers could read with ease 
the extr^avagancies of the duchess. The chevalier asked 
nothing better, and it caused a most notorious scandal. 
The king was informed of it, and sent to the chevalier 
d'Arc one of his gentlemen in waiting, with an order 
to have burnt, in his presence, the paper on the snuff- 
box, and what else remained of this peculiar corre- 
spondence. The whole conduct of the thevalier ao 
corded with this one anecdote. You know he was 
exiled at the conclusion of a process which he instil 
tuted against his family, to compel them to own 
him, and died at Tulle in 1776 or 1779, 1 do not re* 
member which year precisely. May God preserve his 
soul ! 

The prince de Soubise was the worthy companion of 
the chevalier d'Arc. In spite of his immense fortune, 
the charms of his wit, the mildness of his temper, and 
the intimate confidence of the king^ who regarded him, 
he was neither esteemed in the city nor the court. 
Never was there a more plebeian great man. Forgive 
the expression, but it is just. He was always to be 
found where there was estimation to be lost, and con- 
tempt gained. He was not content with haunting 
notorious places, he supported them, and was the pro^ 
tector of all the famous and infamous brothels (ahbayes) 
in Paris. The due d*Aiguillon said of him : The prince 
de Soubise has in his depairtment the provinces Grour- 
dan, Lenacher, &c. A b^d soldier, he fought disgrace- 
fully ; a debauched courtier, he spent the latter years 
of his life at Guimard*s,*. where he did the honours wi(h 
the same pride as if he had been in the splendid man- 
sion of his fathers. In truth, the Rohan family ruined 
OUT times. The prince Louis, prince Ferdinand, and 

'*' MademobeUe Guimard was a celebrated openvdancer. T. 
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before tJiem the prinee de Soubist : what sowy scions 
of a race so illustrious ! 

After having made this disclosure of others, I ought 
to i^ake my own. Thus, my friend, I confess to you, 
that I did not confine myself to the character of an 
observer only at the hoase of the sisters VerriSre. I 
formed an acquaintance with M. Radix de Sainte-Foix, 
a small financier, as I then learnt, and a great filch, as 
I have subsequently discovered. He was gallant, witty, 
and agreeable. After hovering about me for some 
time, he asked me if I were free. I had the weakness 
to answer yes. Why not, my friend ? There are times 
when a pretty Woman cannot say no to an amiable, 
witty, and agreeable man, and moreover a financier. 
I therefore formed a liaison with M, de Sainte-Foix, 
but his company soon disgusted me. He had projects 
of ambition, to which he wished to make me sub- 
servient, and that did not suit me. I told the public 
plunderer so m plain terms. He was angry; I re- 
torted ; he desired me ta quit him ; I took him at his 
Word, and with extreme unconcern again embarkbd on 
the stream of my adventurous life. 

I was sure that I should not want protectors, but as 
my a^irs were in a tolerably good state, I was in no 
hurry. Feeling that I was borne out by my beauty, 
I raised my thoughts somewhat high. I went now to 
liie houses of many women of quality, who carried on 
the trade which tney assert is not derogatory from 
nobility. Many of these ladies carried on this business, 
and their houses were places of agreeable resort. There 
were many persons there, and useful connections could 
be formed : there were suppers every evening, and fre- 
quently dances; nothing but pleasures and feasting. 
1 was completely in my element. 

It was in one of these houses that I met Jean du 
Barri, then known as the comte de Serre. He had 
passed the freshness of first youth, but was about forty, 
or five and forty ; and, with his bad health and bad 
humour, might have been judged older. He was a 
E 2 
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man of good family, allied to all the first-rate personi 
of Gascoigne and Languedoc. He was not wealth^Tt 
and lived in that sort of aristocratical indigence so 
common in the provinces. The comte de Serre had 
married a wife of easy and respectable circumstances, 
but induced by the liveliness of his passions, and the 
desire of pushing his tbrtune, he had come to Paris, 
where, being without resources, he had incurred debts, 
and paid them from the profits of the gaming table. 
On the one side yon would see a man of high temper, 
swearing like a trooper, taking coarseness for ease, a 
gambler, fond of women and wine, and regularly tipsy 
seven times a week. Reverse the coin, and you find a 
generous heart, with a fine taste for the arts, a player, 
but no black-leg, (then of rare occurrence,) opening 
his purse to whosoever needed it; and on the least 
hint of a friend, ready to give the last sixpence.. Such 
was my future brother-in-law. 

Be that as it may, from our first interview he olv 
tained a powerful ascendancy over me ; in vain did I 
seek to overcome it ; I was really under the influence 
of a charm. The comte Jean, by which title I shall in 
future designate him, thought me handsome, and pro- 
posed an unchained alliance, of which he would defray 
all the expenses, and I was to enjoy all the pleasures. 
I accepted it. That independence, to which I would 
formerly have sacrificed every thing, began to be irk- 
some to me. I saw myself sdone, without any protec- 
tion in the world, and felt that I needed, to proceed on 
my way, the arm of some mature roan to rest on^ 
which would be my protection at any juncture^ 

Thus was I engaged with the comte Jean, but I 
did not take any other name than that I had first as- 
sumed, I was still mademoiselle Lange, and under that 
title was celebrated bj a crowd of admirers. How 
many verses did I receive at this period ! I could have 
filled a chest with them ; but I burnt the whole piti- 
lessly, as the curate of don Quixote served his romances 
of chivalry. Elegies, ballads, epistles, sonnets, songs. 
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madrigak, all went to the flames without mercy. You 
will perhaps tell me that it was not without injustice, 
my friend y that I was accused of never loving literature 
or literati. Let us return to comte Jean. 

We lodji^ed in the Rue des petits-Champs, opposite 
the Rue dcs Moulins. We received a great deal of 
company, but my companion was not at all jealous, he 
watched more over his own interests than my conduct. 
The confidence which he reposed in me was an induce- 
ment with me to deceive him but seldom. Besides, he 
was a man of wit, he only saw what it was necessary 
to see, and only understood what it was requisite for 
him to understand; and 1, thanks to this conjugal 
kindness, led the happiest life in the world. 

One evening I went to the Bal de f Opera, and was 
flirting with a cavalier as handsome as Apollo, aod not 
less witty, since we learn that Apollo was a wit. The 
cavalier I allude to was already celebrated for the 
dazzling successes of his thousand and one adventures, 
and yet was not twenty years of age* It was the due 
de I^uzun. You knew him, you know him yet, and 
will not be astonished at the sudden enthusiasm with 
which the sight of him inspired me. No man in the 
world could compete with the due de Lauzun. His 
manners were of the first distinction, the beau idSal of 
a finished gentleman, as some author says. There 
breathed around him an atmosphere of enchantment 
that was intoxicating, and to which I confess I strived 
not to fall a victim. 

. Thanks to my mask, which gave me courage, I ac- 
costed the due ae Lauzun, I endeavoured to excite his 
curiosity by sprightly sallies and coquettish manoeuvres. 
I was desirous of pleasing, and exerted all my wit t 
nor were my eflbrts useless. He asked my name. 

** What purpose would it answer ?" 1 inquired of 
him, ** it would be strange to you, I am not a high-bom 
dame.'* 

** So much the better,** said he, " you are the more 
hkely to be pleasing.^ 

e3 
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** That is what I would wish to do. If to obtain ' 
s«ch a happiness needs only to desire it, my love would 
procure it for me.'* 

Thus did I speak, led on by the whim of the moment. 
I perceived that my words, and the emotion with which 
I uttered them, had charmed the due de Lau2un* He 
atgain entreated me to tell him who I was. I replied, 
• " A common-place person.'* 

" But who r 

** Mademoiselle Lange.'' 

" Ah I are you that adorable she of whom Frta- 
James has spoken to me. I beseech you to take ofi 
your mask, and let me see whether or not yoor beauty 
has been too highly praised.** 

i raised my mask. 

" By heavens," he exclaimed, " you are as beau- 
tiful as your name. I should be happy v^ere 1 per- 
mitted to kneel at your shrine.** 

I give you, word for word, the conversation that 
passed, in which I admired tae polished manners of the 
due de Lauzun ; for, after the declaration I had made, 
he might have talked to me cavidierly without ray being 
entitled to complain ; but his amenity was never belied ; 
he treated all women with respect, and was^ conse- 
quently, adored by them. He easily obtained access 
to the house of comte Jean. I felt myself disposed to 
play the fool for him, when some extravagance induced 
bim to quit me abruptly. Although my vanity was 
greatly piqued at this unexpected desertion, I de- 
termined to appear to console myself with Fitz-James. 
To spite M. de Lauiun, whom I loved, I gave myself 
up to his friend, whom I did not love. This is indeed 
a woman's vengeance I yet when I afterwards reflected 
on mine, I could scarcely call it so. M.de Fitz-James 
had no mind, but a most wearying preten^on to wit. 
He believed himself heir presumptive to the crown of 
England, and proved his origin by Sill the littlenesses, 
all the prejudices which had caused the sceptre to fall 
from the hand of James II., his graadfather. His 
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fdther had played an infkmous part in the affairs of the 
parliament of Toulouse, and was laughed at for his 
military expedition against the black gowns. 

Yot.ug Fitz-James was more than once compelled to 
take sword in hand to defend the paternal cause. 

At this period of my life I formed an intimacy with 
a young female of very gentle appearance, and with a 
disposition as charming as her face. She came into 
the world to seek adventures, but without noise or dis- 
turbance^ and rather by refusing attentions, which 
seemed troublesome to her. She was tender and loviag, 
with chestnut hair, rosy lips, on which was the most 
charming smile, and large blue eyes of inexpressible 
serenity. She said she was of Franche-Comt^, and as 
we all belonged to illustrious families, she appertained 
to that of Grammont. She had lost her husband, a 
captain, and had come to Paris to solicit a pension. 
That was her tale, and we each had one of the kind. 
Madame de Mellaniere lived in the Marais Rue Porte- 
Foin, in a small house, in which she occupied a neat 
stti(\ genteel apartment. 

From the time I became intimate with her, I re- 
marked that she had changed her lover three times'in 
two months, and always from causes independent of 
herself. The first, a rich Englishman, had been sud- 
denly recalled to his own country; the second, a 
German baron, had been compelled to quit Paris in 
consequence of the uncomplaisant conduct of his cre- 
ditors; and the third, a young country gentleman, 
had been taken by his fiErther away from madame de 
Mellanidre, whom he wished to marry. I pitied my 
gentle friend, and she, with a charming smile, said to 
me, whilst lowering her large blue eyes, " I am not 
fortunate.** 

'* Seek better, then,** said I, •* and you will find." 
" She did seek, but with much priidence. She re- 
pulsed a crowd of financiers, lords, and lawyers ; in 
fact, all whom other women would have rejoiced to 
have. It might be said, that, to be welcomed by her, a 
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man must be entirely unknown, or at least a stranger. 
At this juncture there was introduced to roe a young 
Anglo* Americau, very rich, named Brown. This young 
man was well received, and remained a visitor for 
some time. My friend sought to please him, and suc- 
ceeded. Gentle attentions, flirtations, tender billets, 
assignations, rapidly succeeded each other. This affair 
was fully in agitation, when one evening, after supper^ 
M. Brown told us he was compiled to set out for 
St. Petersburg, where his father's affairs imperiously 
demanded his presence. 

On the intelligence of his departure I was wretched 
about my poor friend. She had not been at our house 
that evening, and I determined to pay her a visit the 
next day to try and console her. On the morrow, 
therefore, I went to her residence, and being told by 
the porter that she was at home, ascended the stair* 
ease and wrung at her bell. The door was opened by 
her maid -servant, who knew me instantly, and ex- 
claimed, 

'* Oh mademoiselle, I am a lost woma!), if M. le 
comte does not come to my succour." 

* What terrible thing has happened V* I inquired. 

** Come in, mademoiselle, and you shall see." 

She closed the door upon us, told me that madame de 
Mellani^re was from home, led me to her bed-chamber, 
pushed aside her bed, and then pressing a spring, lifted 
a trap concealed in the floor, exclaimed, 

«* Here, look!" 

I approached and looked, uttered a shriek and 
fainted. It was down this trap that the lovers of ma- 
dame de Mellanibre successively disappeared after they 
had been murdered. Their carcasses were there, and 
an infectious smell came from the hole. 

On recovering my senses, I was no longer in the fatal 
closet, but in die next room, into whioi Javotte had 
carried me. I was feai fully alarmed, and when I at- 
tempted to rise, I was unable. 

** Ile^jUg^r yourself;'* said poor Javotte, " my mis- 
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tress will aot return all day. She is at Sainte-Mand^, 
with the two wretches who are the assassins of the 
lovers she draws into her snares.** 

She then told me that she was indebted to cnauce 
alone for the discovery of the horrible secret which she 
disclosed to me ; and^ unable to keep it any longer, was 
about to reveal it to the police when I arrived. She 
thought that the comte Jean, whose credit she ex- 
aggerated, could so arrange matters that she would not 
be involved. 

Recovered from my first fright, I thought of M. 
Brown. It was necessary^ as quickly as possible, to 
save this doomed young man from his impending fate, 
.and I returned home, whither Javotte wished to go with 
me, but I persuaded her te stay till next day. that her 
mistress's suspicions might not be roused. I must tell 
yoii that, the same evening, without betraying herself, 
she contrived to offend her mistress so much by her 
impertinence, that she was instantly turned away, to 
her great satisfaction* 

I will continue this recital anovher day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Madame de Mellaniere ag;am — M. de Sartines — ^The nnltnown and tha 
prediction — Ambition of comte Jean — The clergy — The archbishop 
of Narbonne and m^damt da Bani^The comtesse do Stainville and 
the actor Clairval — ^I'he lady of the marechal Mirepoix— M. d'Or- 
bessan— M. dd Montaiga — ^The boron de Puymanrin— The boron 
d'Oville. 

I RETURNED to my home more dead than alive. The 
comte Jean, struck with the horror which was still de- 
picted on my countenance, asked me the reason of it* 
As soon as I had told him what I had seen, he was 
scarcely less terrified than myself, but instantly taking 
the measures which the peculiar situation demanded, 
he ran in haste to the lientenant-general of police. 

M. de Sartines, afterwards secretary of state for naval 
affairs, was then head of the police* He filled that post 
from the year 1759, and had an incredible reputation 
for talent in this department. They tell most miracu- 
loii« achievements of his. If we would listen to his 
admirers, they would make us believe that he knew the 
most profound secrets of families, delected the most 
expert thieves in their securest hiding-places : nothing 
escaped his Argus eyes, or the revelations of his fa- 
miliar demon. 

The truth is, that, after all, M. de Sartines was only 
acquainted with that which any one chose to confide to 
him. I have been told by the king, that the greater 
portion of those wonderftil tales which have been cir- 
culated in honour of the lieutenant of police, were but 
fables> or rather inventions, which he framed at his 
leisure, to give lustre to his reputation. He paid per- 
sons who went about spreading reports of his pretended 
omniscience, and thus maintained himself in an office 
for which he was deemed indispensable. I would not 
insinuate that M. de Sartines was not a clever and 
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iBventiTe man^ and that he did not perfectly know the 
mechanical part of his duty, I only mean to say that he 
was a superior man in his department, but that he 
possessed none of those talents of the first order which 
make the great minister. What valet is that in the 
play who says he is better than his reputation ? M. de 
Sartines could not complain of his. 

M. the lieutenant-general of police listened coolly 
to the deposition of corate Jean, which I confirmed by 
my testimony. At each new feature in the recital be 
nodded his head, as if he bad been previously ac- 
quainted with the facts. He took notes, and sent us 
away with an order to preserve a profound silence, un- 
dertaking himself to preserve M. Brown from all peril. 
How do you suppose he went to work ? He issued a 
lettre de cachet against him under an assumed name, 
so that in arresting him it appeared to be a mistake. 
In vain did the young man protest his innocence, and 
demand to be conveyed to the English ambassador ; he 
was carried off instantly from his abode to the Bastille. 
That done, the house of madame de Mellanidre, which 
was situate at the angle of the streets Porte-Foin and 
Molay, was invested. They surprised the horrible 
woman with her two accomplices, the proofs of whose 
crimes were but too abundant. The proceedings against 
them were carried on in secret, as IVl. de Sartines was 
unwilling to give publicity to an afl^ir in which his 
perspicuity had been so grievously at fault. I have 
learnt, subsequently, that these three malefactoi-s 4M 
with the death they deserved so well. As f<nr ^/L 
Brown, he was set at liberty four days after hi* a^rfesj 
and the most lively expressions of regret evinced at the 
mistake of which he had been the victim ; and aftec 
this apology to his honour, he was enjoined to quit 
France within forty-eight hours. The corate Jean had 
scarcely time to see him and reveal all to him. M. 
Brown told him, then, that madame de Mellanifete had 
begged him to accompaijiy her in a journey she intended 
to make into Italy. •' But/' she had added, " to s^^^ 
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my reputation, pretend that you are goin&r on your own 
business, that no one may suspect us. You can come 
and lodge with me for four or five days, and we can 
then commence our journey when we please.'* 

It was by this method that she had ensnared her 
former lovers, who, coming to stay with her in her 
apartments, brought with them their jewels, money, 
bills of exchange, in fact all their riches, as during the 
night, when pleasure had sent them to sleep, they slept 
the slumber from which there is no awakening. This 
infernatl machination had been so well planned, M. de 
Sartines has told me, that if the victim whom they strove 
to immolate defended himself successfully, he could 
only consider this nocturnal attack as the enterprise 
of some robbers from without, and, far from suspecting 
madame de Mellanifere, he would have pitied her. I 
never should have imagined that so much wickedness 
could be concealed beneath features so mild, and I 
have asked myself whether it would not be better that 
the vices of the heart should be always depicted on the 
countenance. No, my friend, then would there be too 
many u^^ly people. 

I think I have told you a most extraordinary adven- 
ture. Well I I will tell you another which is not less 
so, and which, moreover, has had a singular effect upon 
my destiny. I flatter myself that, as far as this is con- 
cerned, it will not be without interest with you. More- 
over, you need not prepare yourself to tremble this once, 
there is no occasion for it. 

I was one day crossing the Tuileries, when I saw 
that I was followed by a young man of very agrec»ible 
exterior. He walked close to me without accosting 
me until I reached the Rue du Bac. When I had 
paid my visit, I went out, and again saw the young 
man, who had been standing sentinel at the door. He 
again accompanied me, walking beside me, but keeping 
a profound silence until I reached my house, facing 
the Rue des Moulins. I was much annoyed, and 
L went to the window, whence I saw him in the street 
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walking up and down and gazing from time to time on 
my house. This perseverance alarmed me, and I was 
not more easy in the morning, when, on going out, I 
again met my guard of the previous evening. However, 
I looked at him and thought his appearance prepos- 
sessing ; his figure was excellent, his large black eyes 
sparkling and animated, his mouth handsome, and his 
vrhole air dx9tingu4. There was, however, in his phy- 
siognomy, something mysterious and sombre which did 
not please me. He was clad with elegant simplicity, 
ihad a coat of sky-blue silk, with a narrow edging of 
gold-, breeches of the same description, and a straw- 
coloured waistcoat embroidered with silver. The bat, 
sword, buckles, and shoes were all in good taste, and 
more elegant than rich. 

I looked at my unknown, and asked myself why he 
thus pestered me, and if he were enamoured of me, 
why he was so silent. I was dying with desire to 
enter into conversation with him, and went into the 
narrow walks of the Tuileries, hoping^that he would 
then accost me, but no : he followed, accompanied me 
like my shadow, but still preserved unbroken silence. 
It was impossible for me to subdue my curiosity 
longer. I had a waiting maid, a young Norman, not 
less giddy than myself, and almost as handsome. Her 
vivacity, good manners, and attachment to my service, 
had endeared her to me. She knew all my affairs, and 
was never tardy when it was in her power to oblige 
me. When I had returned home, I called Henriette, 
and pointing out to her my unknown, told her of my 
excessive desire to know who he was and why he fol- 
lowed me. 

•* Oh I mademoiselle,** said Henriette, " that is easy 
enough ; you have only to ask him, and with your per- 
mission I will go at once and accost him.** 

" Do, Henriette, go immediately ;** and T looked out 
through the blind of the window. She accosted the 
young man, talked to him with much earnestness, 
made him a low courtsey, and tripped away from him. 
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I met Henriette in the antichamber. When she en- 
tered I exclaimed, " Well I" 

'< Well ! madame, he is either a madman or a very 
dangerous character^** 

'* How ? what makes you think so V^ 

'* From his conversation. He told me that he did 
not follow you, nor was he thinking at all about you. 
Why tell such lies ? Ma foi I I mistrust the young 
fellow/' 

I formed instantly a thousand conjectures, each more 
ridiculous the one than the other. However, two days 
afterwards, the weather being very fine, alUiough the 
morning air was cool, I resolved to walk out. It was 
just close upon the winter of 1767. I went towards 
the Tuileries, and need not say that my shadow still 
followed me as I walked beneath the terrace on the 
water's side, resolved to ask an explanation, but the un- 
known kept himself at a respectful distance. I continued 
walking towards the Champs Elys^es, when suddenly 
a grey and cold fog came on, which became momen- 
tarily so dense, that I could not distinguish an object 
at four paces. However, I continued my walk, not 
without some alarm, when I heard some one walking* 
close behind me. I turned round in some fear and 
found myself face to (ace with the unknown. 

" Sir,*' I exclaimed, " what do you seek ? I have 
done you no harm, why do you follow me thus ?** 

I spake thus, and the unknown endeavoured to force 
a smile. He took my hand, and after having kissed it 
respectfully, said to roe in a voice, gentle but firm, 

" Mademoiselle, promise to grant me the first rea- 
sonable favour I shsill ask of you, when you shall be 
queen of France." 

At these words I found I was talking with a mad- 
man, and instantly replied, 

" Yes, sir, I will grant you what you ask, when I 
shall be queen of France.*' 

I could not help smiling disdainfully as I said this, 
and he, perceiving it^ said^ 
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" Yon think me mad, I know, but I pray you hare 
a better opinion of me. Adieu, mademoiselie. There 
will be nothing more extraordinary after your elevation 
than your end.** 

The unknown pronounced these words with an air 
of inspiration, and, saluting me respectfully, disappeared 
in the density of the fog. From that time he ceased to 
persecute me : but you will say, did you erer see him 
again ? This you will learn, if you continue to peruse 
my scrawls. 

On my return home, my head full of this adventure, 
I could not forbear detaihng it to comte Jean. 

** Queen of France !*' said he, " that is somewhat 
singular. This worthy has odd ideas, but there have 
been things more wonderful." 

** Why, comte Jean, I begin to suspect the steadi- 
ness of your brain, as much as I did his. I queen of 
France, nonsense, what can you be thinking of?'' 

'• Why, not exactly queen, perhaps, but , like 

raadame de Pompadour, for instance. Does that seem 
improbable to you V* 

** There is a vast distance between the king and 
me." 

** Yes, the difference there was between him and the 
retgning favouhte. Who knows, a caprice might 
effect all ; but how to effect it ? This is the devil ! How- 
ever, meanwhile, your prophet may boast of making 
me pass sleepless nights.** 

<* How, and why?*' 

** In devising the means of accomplishing his pro« 
jAecy.** 

At this instant some person came in and the con^ 
versation was dropped. 

Thus, my friend, it was a prediction that inspired 
comte Jean with a poject which seemed to me im- 
practicable, but which he has so successfully realized. 
From that instant he thought of nothing but the means 
by which he could make me queen after the fashion of 
madame de Pompadour. As for me, I abandoned to 
F 2 
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him the dreamg of future greatness, and continued to 
pass my life giddily, living from day to day without 
tear of degrading myself by anticipation. 

It was during this year that I made acquaintance 
with M. de Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne. This 

{jrelate, of Irish extraction, had great ambition, and no 
ess taste for pleasure. Thus in Paris, he divided his 
time into two equal parts. In the morning he em- 
ployed it in intriguing for a cardinal's hat; in the 
evening he intrigued with the women. The majority 
of the chaste prelate's colleagues did not lead a more 
edifying life. How amusing was it to hear M. de 
Tarente, M. de Ph^lipeaux, M. de la Roche-Aymon, 
and so many others, thunder from the pulpit against 
philosophy 1 But I begin to moralize. In fact, I chose 
my time very well to preach in my turn, but now we 
have other things to talk of. M. de Dillon thought me 
handsome, told me so, and wished to prove it. I did 
not experience any aversion from him, but his cassock 
alarmed me. However, he pestered me so much to go 
and dine with him in his small house in the Chaussee 
d'Antin, that at length I was compelled to consent. I 
agreed only on one condition, however, which wa» 
that I should not be received by him as a prince of 
the church, but a colonel of dragoons. I told him 
that to please me he must don the military costume. 
He laughed till be cried at this whim, and promised 
consent. I promised to go to his house well disguised. 
On the day and at the hour fixed, I went out enveloped 
in an immense pelisse, and on reaching the small house, 
I had scarcely alighted from my conveyance, when a 
gay colonel darted towards me and presented his hand* 
I then took off my pelisse and appeared clad as a gray 
nun. The pretended colonel stared with all his eyes, 
and stood with half-closed mouth. His astonishment 
over, we began to laugh at each other heartily, and 
you may judge what follies followed such a commence- 
ment. M. de Dillon declared that I was charming in 
this religious attire, and entreated me to pay him a 
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fiecond visit in the same dress. Why think you? That 
he might shuw me off in this garb to two or three 
prelates of his acquaintance. 

Whilst the girls in my station thus amused them« 
selves, the ladies of the co*jrt lost no time on their 

Eart. They did not content themselves with their equals, 
ut sometimes chose to elevate a lover from the lowest 
grades 

I remember the unfortunate adventure of madame 
de Stainville with Clairval, the actor of the Italian 
theatre. Madame de Stainville was foolishly en- 
amoured of this man, and played most fantastic tricks* 
Not content with receiving him at her house, night as 
well as day, she also went to him at the theatre. *. She 
disguised herself as a portre8s,washerwoman, searostressp 
pattering herself that she avoided detection ; but her 
good air and breeding were visible through the vulgar 
disguise, and God knpws what scandal was talked 
about her. She braved all, and would not listen to 
advice. Her husband had, at first, allowed her gal- 
lantries whibt they were secret, but at lenath scandal 
would no longer allow him to remain with his eyes 
closed. He procured a Uttre de cachet to confine ma- 
dame de Stainville in a convent at Nancy, and the lady 
was carried off on the eve of a ball given by the mar^- 
chale de Mirepoix. 

. The good mar^chale, speaking to me of this affair, 
said, *^ Poor woman ! I was very sorry for her, her de- 
parture completely disturbed a most delicious quadrille 
ivhich I had arranged delightfully. I was not at all 
consoled until I found another dancer. Indeed, M. de 
Stainville showed very little regard for me : he might 
have reserved his thunder-clap until the morning after 
my party." This was her remark, word for wora : so 
tnucn for your court friendships. 

M. de stainville, whose anger was not satiated by 

one victim, would have let fiedl equal vengeance on the 

actor, but M. de Choiseul opposed him. " Brother," 

•aid he to the comte, '' it is very little consequence to 

f 3 
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the good people of Paris that my sitter-in-law is sT 
Nancy, but they would exclaim lustily if Claimd 
were taken from them. He only did as any man 
would and should do, in allowing himself to be in 
love and loVed, and we ought not to punish him for 
it/' 

My intimacy with the comte Jean gave me the op- 
portunity of knowing many Gascons and Languedo- 
cians. He received at his house a multitude of gen- 
tlemen and magistrates from these provinces, who were 
in general well-bred and well-informed men. I shall 
mention, amongst others, the presidents of S^naux and 
d'Orbessan, the latter a learned man, and yet a man 
of the world. He treated me somewhat slightingly, 
and yet with so much grace and urbanity that I could 
not complain of it. jf had occasion to see him at a 
subsequent period, and he then made me take part in 
a very important act, of which I will give you infor- 
mation at the proper time and place. I do not forget 
M. de Montaigu, the worthy son of a mother whose 
amiable manners and wit have been justly boasted of. 
Another Toulousian whom I liked very much, and with 
whom I yet keep up an intimacy, for he did not for- 
sake me in my disgrace, is the baron de Puymanrin, 
syndic of the province of Languedoc. M. de Puy- 
maurin, a decided lover of the fine arts, which he suc- 
cessfully cultivated, employed a verv considerable 
fortune in encouraging young artists, whom he sent at 
his own expense to study at Paris and Rome. I have 
seldom seen better company than this country gen- 
tleman. He had most polished maimers, a seducing 
exterior, a good heart, a noble soul ; he was one of 
those who, once seen, is never forgotten. 

After talking of the country gallants, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning the most original of aU originals that 
Paris ever produced. Figure to yourself, if it be pos- 
sible, Harpagon,* a gambler, and you will have the 

* The miser in Molierc's comedy of L'Avare. — ^Tr* 
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blffon d'Oville before you. What a cbaracitr was he 
at a gambling table, always divided between the fear 
of losing and the hope of wioning ! how cnrioos was 
he in his grimaces and bis rages! the pencil of CaUot 
cottld not have depicted such a comical animaL The 
baron d'Oville, who had eighty thousand liyres per 
annum, was always ill dressed, went and came on 
foot, saying that exercise was necessaiy for his health. 
He had a nephew, to whom he gave nothing, nay, ac- 
tually robbed him, and in this way. 

They both lodged in the same house, and M. d'Oville 
went down evfery morning into his nephew's kitchen. 

'* Well, my friend,** he said to the head cook, ** has 
the madman a grand party to-day V 

'' Ah, monsieur le baron, we must live. * 

" Is the dinner large?" 

" Twenty covers." 

"And what is for dinner?" They told him. "Oh! 
oh !** he exclaimed, " what folly in so many side- 
dishes, so much roast meat 1 I roust take care that my 
nephew does not rain himself. lie is my child, and 
I must take care that he does not ruin himself.** 

Then the old hunks carried off a piece of veal, some 
cutlets, a brace of ortolans, and a pheasant, and thus 
dined scotfree, under pretence of economizinff for his 
nephew, who, sole heir to this miser, closed his eyes 
on his conduct. 

One more trait of stinginess which appears singular 
to me. One of the old friends of M. d*Oville, unfor- 
tunate and ruined, came to him to ask his assistance. 
When this man had told him his misfortunes, " My 
friend,** said the baron, " when I resolve to serve any 
one I do not do so by halves. Your existence must 
be assured.** The old friend already blessed him. 
" Yes,** replied Harpagon, " your existence must be 
cared for ; therefore be easy, I will pray to God to 
assist you." 
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It was not until after mauy entreaties that the old 
friend could get a crown out of him. 

As for you, my very dear and faithful sire, for whom 
I write this journal, I will give you no more to-day. 
A little patience ; the moment is at hand when firsts 
rate actors will appear upon the stage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Kdifjinf adtriee of oomte Jean to madaoM da Barri — ^M. Morand ti« 
eoirtier of love — ^Tbe prince de Salm — Anecdote— M. de la Harp^~ 
Madeicoiselle Oaimard— The dinner— Cooaetries of madame da 
Barri — Complaisance of M. Morand towarost Lebel— The cheralier 
de ResHMraier^— Tragical anecdote— When will M. Lebel oome^ 
Who U M. Lebel ? 

CoMTE Jean had not deceived me in saying that the 
prophecy of my mysterious unknown would disturb his 
repose. He thought of nothing but how to elevate me 
to the throne, and, to attain his ends, employed, without 
my knowledge, an activity which would soon have 
wearied a man less enterprising than himself. Now, 
my friend, the moment has arrived when all my can« 
dour will be called in question: but it will not be 
painful to me, for, after all, the real details of this 
famous intrigue are less unfavourable than those which 
malignity has invented. I will show you successively, 
and eacn in his turn, the personages who have per- 
formed in this first-rate comedy, of which it may be 
said that, like the farces of the Italian stage, it was 
played by valets. 

I was alone one morning in my apartment when 
the comte Jean entered. He had a thoughtful air and 
walked with long strides up and down, rubbing his 
hands and talking to himself. I should have been an- 
noyed by the impatience and the abruptness of his 
movements, if my penetration had not enabled me to 
detect in his features less of chagrin than uncertainty. 
I saw clearly that matters did not Exactly jump with 
his humour, but that affected me the less, for since I 
had lived with him I was accustomed to these strokes 
of good and bad fortune, and at my age and with 
my disposition, I saw no great misfortunes to stand in 
dread of. I allowed him to go on without interruption. 
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untu at length he placed himself stationary before me, 
and folding his hands over his breast, said, 

" Well, I admire your coolness, when I am literdly 
boiling."/ 

" Why," I replied, " you seem in a hot bath, but 
why have you put yourself in one?* 

" I wish the devil may choke your unknown, whose 
prophecy has made me grasp at a phantom, lie has 
put an idea into ray head, and I shall not be content 
until you have given me the king of France for a suc- 
cessor/* 

" What, still harping on that string V 

" Yes, my beauty, 1 think of it night and day. Al- 
ready I have made a hundred fruitless attempts, and I 
will make a thottsand others before I give up my pur- 
pose." 

Then with a species of enthusiai^n, comte Jean began 
to skig two lines from some opera. 

II est betu qti*«n mortel jusqu*au ciel s^^leve, 
II est beau m^e d'en tomber* 

" 1 deny it/* cried I. " You may fall if you please, 
but as ibr me, such a distinctioB I do Bot court.** 

" Then you are even more mad than I Uiought you. 
Think of the brilliant destiny that you may obtain ! The 
place of madame de Pompadour is vacant ; it is for 
you to take it. You become the dispenser of honours 
and favours, all your whims will be realized, all your 
caprices satisfied.** 

'^ On my word that would be mighty agreeable, but 
what pretensions have I to such fortune V* 

** And I,*' said comte Jean, striking with his foot, 
after a deep oath, ^ I promise not to drink to satisfy my 
thirst, nor eat to satiate my appetite, until I am success* 
ftil in this affair.** 

" Have you forgotten who I am V 

" A very lovely woman, capable of turning a stronger 
bead than the king*s. He must be wearied with the mo« 
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LOtony of bis amoars. They only introduce virgins to 
him, or women who pretend to be so. Then respect 
twists the neck of all pleasure. They are statues, 
automata, destitute of life or soul. Morbleu ! you will 
know how Co behave with a king/' 

** Oh, as to that you may be sure, king, or no king, 
I shall alter none of my ways for him.'' 

" Good. Now I have a favour to 9sk of you; it is 
that you will to-day look smilingly on the fool Morand.'* 
'^ On whom ? on that hateful creature T" 
*' On him, and for reasons good and potent. He is 
an agent whom we stand in need of." 
<' I think he is already in love with me." 
*' So much the better, for I believe that to get at the 
master you will have to pass through the antidiamber." 
And the comte Jean left me laughing. 
/ But who is this M. Morand ? you will ask. M. 
Morand is a tall thin man, nearly six feet, (french mea^ 
sure,) with a broad flat face, neck like a craiie, legs of 
an ostrich, grey eyes fringed with red, a mouth which 
.opens from ear to ear to show five or six teeth, and a 
vile nose crammed with snuff. lie wears a coat of mul- 
berry velvet, breeches, of the same ; a waistcoat covered 
with silver, a sword as long as Charlemagne's, and shoes 
laden with large silver buckles, ornamented with paste. 
Behold M. Morand from head to foot What he does 
it is very difficult to say, it would be much easier to say 
what he does not. His life is a problem. In the 
morning, at court, he is the valet of the king's valets ; 
and, in the evening, gives suppers at his own house to 
the high nobility and the prettiest women. Do you 
know any young man, or old fellow, (rich of course,) 
who wants a lady companion? address yourself to 
M. Morand, he wUl do the business you require in five 
minutes. He is a wonderful man at uniting two hearts, 
or calline forth mutual sympathies. Do you wish to 
sell any ttimiture ? M. Morand will buy, or he will sell 
to yon if you want to buy. He directs at 8ne time thirty 
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trades. He has almost genius ; — ^he certaiDly has that 
of his profession. Now you know nearly who M. 
Morand is. I might have allowed such an animal to 
speak to me as the proxy of another, but on his own 
account, never. No, never could I have consented to 
make him my stepping-stone to greatness. 

M. Morand came to dine at our house. There were 
but a few persons present. M. the prince de Saim, 
M. de la Harpe the author, the vicar of the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, whose name I forget, mademoiselle 
Guimard of the opera, M. Morand the hero of the 
feast, the comte Jean, and myself; in all seven persons. 
I will tell you a little about them that you never heard 
before. 

The prince de Salm trailed in the mud the title of a 
most illustrious family. He had wit enough to make 
his inconsistencies sometimes forgotten, but not sense 
enough to correct them. He spent his life in running 
into debt and devising expedients not to pay any body. 
At this time he owed an enormous sum to a rich con- 
tractor for masonry work, and he thus contrived to in- 
duce him to suspend proceedings against him. 

" My friend, he said to him, " you have a charming 
daughter ; I can make a princess of her. I have under 
my care my sister's son, a young man of the greatest 
promise, but who is dying of consumption. I expect hira 
in Paris daily. I am his guardian, and have great influ- 
ence with him. I undertake to make him espouse your 
daughter on his death-bed. We will celebrate the 
marriage in extremit, Afrer that your daughter will be 
a princess, and may marry the first noble in the land. 

The prince de Salm told us this new p'.an at dinner, 
adding, that he had made use of this stratagem, and 
that, in a. few days, he should set out for Germany, 
vrhen his creditor might catch him if he could. 

This was assuredly a deceit that dishonoured a high- 
ness, but litUe cared he, or we either. We were no 
more scrupiAous at Paris than at Versailles* We re- 
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^ived many great lords, cheats, like the prince de 
Salm, and many gpneat ladies who stole like magpies 
and bullied like pages. 

M. de la Harpe was then beginning his reputation of 
maliciousness and wit. He was-a little man, all snarl, 
arrogance, and gall. He bitterly hated all those he did 
not love, and in general he loved nobody. He was ex- 
cessively jealous of all literary reputations great and 
small ; the great, because he could not attain to them; the 
small, because they were on an equality with his own. 
Be that as it may, hatched under the wings of Voltaire, 
he never could forgive his master his great and just 
glory ; far from it, for he endeavoured to detract from 
it in the pompous eulogies he passed on him. Mon- 
sieur Dorat was his aversion, and he was the aversion 
of M. Dorat. Seldom did a day pass but they recipro- 
cally launched an epigram at each other, the one 
smelling of pedantry, and. the othei of musk-. I believe 
they never did each other any mischief. At the epoch 
I am describing, M. de la Harpe had already produced 
at the Com^die Franpaise his IFarwick, Gustave, and 
Timohon. I lost sight of him afterwards, but then 
they accorded him much taste but denied him any real 
talent. 

Who did not know mademoiselle Guimard^ at that 
time mistress of M« de Soubise, M. de Laborde, of a 
prelate, et cetera ? This lady was a gulf, capable of 
swallowing up adl the wealth of Europe. Never was 
there such luxury heard of as she displayed in 
her vast and magnificent drawing-rooms in the Rue de 
la Chauss^e d'Antin, which were the rendezvous of the 
most brilliant society. The great ladies who came, 
and did not wish to be seen, were stationed in boxes 
with blinds, which were constructed all around as at a 
theatre. 

Mademoiselle Guimard was fair, tall, and thin as a 
spider ; her £stce was lovely when she forgot to set it 
in prim order. She had much grace in Rer attitudes, 
ana great ease in her gestures. She danced exquisitely^ 
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but was not vain of it ; but she sung very badly, and 
was as proud of it as a peacock. Her enemies called 
her very stupid, her friends very witty, and both were 
in error. The fact is that she often said a good thing, 
but always spoiled it by her manner of giving utterance 
to it. The persons of her rank in life could not bear 
her, because of her enviable situation. I only was not 
at all jealous. When I went to her parties I was as 
contented as if I had given them myself. As she 
always received me with attention, I returned it by in- 
viting her to dine with me from time to time, and she 
came for the last time on the very day of the ceremo- 
monious reception of the great Morand. 

I had placed him, not beside me but opposite, that 
I might the better point my batteries. We should 
always attack a heart by full front and not by pro- 
file. Thus the mute language of the face better reaches 
its destination. Remember this, by the way, my friend, 
as a lesson of experience. 

My soft smile and tender glances made M. Morand 
feel ill at ease. Never had he had such a welcome ; I 
had accustomed him to be contented with my indiffer- 
ence. Now the old knave was amongst the angels. 
He opened as wide as possible his little eyes, to look 
languishingly, and pursed up his cavernous mouth 
when speaking to me in the most comical squeaking 
tone possible. Mademoiselle Guimard, who saw my 
manoeuvres, did not at first know to what to attribute 
them. However, as the personage was known to her 
from head to foot, she soon drove away her ridiculous 
suspicions. 

*• Are you intending to change your abode ?" she 
said, stooping towards me. 

** Yes," I replied, " I am lookmg out for a better.** 

•* Ah, good. And M. Morand will be the one to 
leather your nest." 

** Precisely so." 

" Ah, I thought as much." 

After dinner 1 continued to play my part The 
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poor Morand could scaieely.coctaiD himself; he kept 
ndgetting and hovering about roe like a leveret round 
its form. At length, seeing an arm-chair vacant beside 
me» he flung himself into it, and whispered in my ear 
with a tone of transport, 

** You are charming V* tliea returning to his pristine 
demureness, he continued : '' Yes charming, a hundred 
times too much so for an old sinner like me ; but there 
is in France a man whose acquaintance would be very 
useful to you.*' 

« Name him." 

'^ M. Lebel ; he is a gallant, gay, fervent adorer of 
the fair sex, and can be of infinite service to them.* 

** I should think that be would not take the field but 
for the service of some high and puissant lord/' 

^' You mistake, he often hunts for his own pleasure. 
Nobody knows him better than I do. I am his inti- 
mate friend ; we are connected in many transactions^ 
and I will bring him to see you." 

" Any thing from your hand will be acceptable.^' 

'' And you will do well ; for the protection of such 
a man will be of great service to you. But mum on 
sfll I have said ; do not utter a syllable to comte Jean : 
he is a brute 1'* At these words he rose and left the 
arm-chair. 

Whilst M. Morand was preparing to go out, the 
chevalier Resseguier came in. This Toulousan, a re« 
lation of comte Jean% had the reputation of a man of 
talent, without being precisely a literary man. All his 
jokes produced an effect, and all his epigrams told well. 
Madame de Pompadour had sent him to the Bastille for 
a quatrain hi composed against her. As for me, who 
did not fear him, I saw him with pleasure ; his caus- 
ticity pleased me. M. de la Uarpe detested him ; so 
much SO9 that he left with M. Morand the moment 
the chevalier de Resseguier appeared. 

When these gentlemen had gone, the chevalier told 
US of a horrid crime that had just been committed in 
Languedoe. This tale being but little known, perhaps 
o 2 
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you vriil not be sorry to know it. I will tell it in « 
few words. 

Mademoiselle de Last——, who had reached her 
eighteenth year without being married, was passing 
her time irksomely in her paternal ch&teau. She was 
of opinion that the gardener*s son was as well made as 
the best gentleman of the proTince, and evincing her 
passion for him, after some time became pregnant 
through his assistance. Several months passed away ; 
at length she was compelled to disclose her situation to 

the housekeeper. Fortunately, M. de Last , the 

father, was detained at Toulouse. She hoped to con- 
ceal the fatal secret from him. The day of her delivery 
at length arrived, and she gave birth to a well-formed 
dead child. The young gardener buried it himself in 
the neighbourhood of the chftteau, but carelessly, as if 
he were sowing asparagus. They trusted that all had 
passed over for ever, when one day the house-dog 
running about the ground, was observed with some- 
thing like meat in his mouth : it was the hand and arm 
of a new-born babe ! A great rumour was occasioned. 
The judge of the place set an inquiry on foot, and he 
followed the track of the dog, and they discovered the 
carcass to which the hand and arm befionged. M. de 

Last , who was informed of this, returned to his 

chftteau. After having vainly questioned all the girls 
of the place, he sent his own daughter to a convent at 
Toulouse. The next morning the gardener's son was 
found assassinated near the house, and the housekeeper 
died suddenly soon afterwards. However, these two 
victims were not the sole possessors of the secret ; the 
unfortunate young man had confided it to his sister. 
Pursuit was commenced, but I forbear to penetrate this 
labyrinth for fear of arriving at the family of Last——. 

The recital of the chevalier prevented me from clos- 
ing an eye during the whole nigbt, and the comte Jean 
slept no better than myself, but his insomnolency had 
another cause. He had seen the tall M. Morand ap- 
proach me OB the evening before, and speak to me in a 
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mysterious manner. He was impatient to know if the 
fish had gorged the hook. He came to me the first 
thing in the morning to inquire what Morand had 
said. I told him word for word, and comte Jean was 
delighted. 

'' Good,** said he, '* all goes as it should do. This 
ass Morand thinks he is only working for Lehel ; he 
shall strike better game without thinking of it. Lebel 
knows me already ; I could bring him to my house, but 
would rather he came of his own accord. My dear 
Jeannette, (this was the name he gave me in moments 
of tenderness,) be charming, be fiighty, throw, if you 
like, your cap at the ceiling. We are playing for high 
stakes, and Lebel must be infatuated that a still greater 
man than himself may be also infotuated.*' 

From this moment comte Jean employed himself 
about my dress with the most attentive care. He was 
not content with anything, and afironted my hair-dresser 
and corset maker. He did not, however, employ him- 
self with less ardour to achieve his project; he was 
always looking out for means, partizans, but without 
explaining to any one his aim and ambition. He 
feared the due de Choiseul and the duchesse de Giam- 
mont his sister ; the one was virtually prime minister, 
nd the other, unable to conquer the heart of Louis XV., 
took care to have no rival near the throne. Had they 
had the slightest suspicion of comte Jean, two lettret 
de cachet would soon have sent us away from the court, 
and at the moment I write this, the due de Choiseul 
would still govern France. But I shall have more to 
say of this illustrious person hereafter. 

'NVe awaited M. Lebel with incredible impatience. 
The valet de chambre of the king's had immense in- 
fluence with his master. He was the superintendent 
of the secret pleasures, no trifling afiair, I can assure you, 
my friend. Besides, M. Lebel was powerful in his mi- 
nistry ; he could grant or refuse the honour of a share 
of the king's beef. Since the death of Madame de 
Pompadour, he took his orders firom no person ; he had 
o 3 
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some deference for the opinion of M, le due de Riche* 
lieu, who, first gentleman of the bedchamber, and be- 
sides honorary proxen^se of the sovereign, "would, \ 
believe, willingly have erected this latter post into that 
of the great charge of the crown. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IbqiMtation — Chaajre of name and assumption of title»— M d« Labord* 
—The stage-struck cobbler— Pleasantry of Le Kain— Cailhava—Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon — ^Anecdote of Mole — Disguise — M. de Chabrillant 
-•All anecdote— The marquis de Saint-Chamond and mademoiselle 
MasarelU— Visit of mademoiselle Verriere— Visit of Mole— The 
comte Jean and Mole — A word. 

Ths comte Jeau and myself expected Lebel with the 
utmost impatience. Moraad had given us reason each 
week to expect him to visit us on the week following, 
but Lebel did not arrive. I certainly am indebted to 
him for all my good fortune; true, but there are mo- 
ments when I feel myself irritated against him, on 
reflecting upon the anxiety he then caused me. Am- 
bition is contagious, and by dint of hearing comte Jean 
say that I should please the king, I had determined on 
persuading myseu that it was so^ and every delay 
seemed an affront to my beauty. I was astonished at 
his daring thus to defer the happiness of (he king, or 
that if they had spoken to him of me, that he was not 
in greater haste to offer his homage to the comtesse du 
BarrL 

This title and this name had been conferred on me 
by the comte Jean, about the month of December 
1767. Aft he had several brothers in Languedoc he 
thought he could make it credited that I was married 
to one of them, believing that the name of sister-in- 
law could give to our intimacy the excuse which he 
required for it. Comte Jean saw further than 1 did. 
I obeyed him, assumed my nam tie guerre, and in this 
way we were prepared for whatsoever should fall out. 

I was at this period on the point of making a con- 
quest inferior certainly to that which was destined for 
loe, but at which my vanity would not have blushed. 
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and with which my heart would hare been well con- 
tented. I have already told you, I think, that amongst 
the ostensible adorers of mademoiselle Guimard was 
a M. de Laborde. This M. de Laborde was one of 
the first valets de chambre of his majesty. He had a 
mania for the fine arts ; he wrote music and verses, 
and as he could not paint, he bought pictures, and had 
a very excellent museum besides. His ambition was 
to pass for the Mecaenas of artists. Barring this little 
drawback, nothing but what is laudatory could be 
said of him. He was generous with discrimination, 
magnificent with taste, a man of good society, gay in 
season, grave when necessary. He had numerous 
friends, and deserved all he had. I met him at made- 
moiselle Guimard*s, with whom he had began to grow 
disgusted. He then began to flutter about me and tell 
me all sorts of nonsense, declaring that his head was 
almost turned by me. 

" You would be caught now," said T, " were I to 
take you at your word.'* 

** Tiy (eMoyez)," was his reply. 

I was silent, and began playiiig with my fan. Some 
one approached me, and M. de Laborde going to an- 
other part of the room, 1 did not see him again that 
evening. The next morning I received from him a 
superb dressing-case, fitted up with porcelain and gold. 
On the lid, on a plate of gola, was engraved the word 
Eisayez. As the comte Jean was there when the pre- 
sent was brought in to me, I could not help telling nim 
of what had passed the previous evening. '' Are you 
mad ?** said he; " will you lend an ear to the valet when 
you can have the master V^ In spite of comte Jean's 
remonstrances, I saw M. de Laborde again to thank 
faim for his gallant attentions, and at a subsequent 

Eeriod proved to him that I had not forgotten his 
ind partiality, and I flatter myself that I contributed 
not a little in enabling him to obtain his splendid 
fortune. 
Some days after I had formed an acquaintance with 
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M. de Laborde, he obtaraed for me a roost agreeable 
diversion. 

There was in Paris a cobbler, neither more uor less, 
who, with some brethren and sisters of his craft, had 
been stage-struck, and gare representations of our best 
tragedies. Never did actors attract such crowds ; great 
were the. struggles to obtain tickets for the dramatic 
masquerades. M. de Laborde managed well, for he 
went to M. Charpentier the cobbler-manager, and so 
completely talked him over, that he agreed to come and 
play on a theatre which M. de Laborde had constructed 
for the purpose. The Com^die Fran^aise closed to 
give aid to this extravagance. Our actors performed 
Zaire, and immense were the shouts of laughter with 
whidi this inimitable work inspired us. After Zaire 
we had an afterpiece. M. de Laborde went to find 
the Orosmanes of the troop, M. Charpentier himself, and 
led him forth to receive the congratulations of the au- 
dience. It was most amusing to see how he tried to 
repress his exultation and play the modest. Le Kain 
rose, and addressing his rival with inimitable coolness, 
said in his deep and searching tone, ** Sir, you are my 
master.** ** O sir,** replied the cobbler, ♦* I do not say 
to, all I can assure you is that I have not studied in 
your school ;** and every body laughed again with in- 
crease of mirth and amusement. 

This same evening comte Jean presented a fellow- 
countryman to me, the comic poet Cailhava. I had 
seen his excellent comedy Le Tuteur dup^f and was 
delighted at the introduction to him. Cailhava was a 
fine man, with a particularly welUmade leg ; he carried 
himself erect, his eyes sparkled with wit, and his smile 
was full of meaning. It was evident to see that he was 
accustomed to please the ladies. He Uiought no doubt 
that he should add me to his list, but matters did not 
turn out as he wished. 

The same evening, and again at the house of M. de 
Laborde, I saw, for the first time, two dramatic stars 
who will always be celebrated. One then had a vast 
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reputatioQ and the other attained it very aoon after- 
wards. I mean mademoiselle Clairon and Mol^. 

Mademoiselle Clairon quitted the staj^e in 1766. I 
need not tell you the cause of her precipitate retreat ; 
you know it as well as all France. In the last years 
of her glory, mademoiselle Clairon had shared the tragic 
sceptre with mademoiselle Dumenil. Real judge* 
preferred her rival to herself as being full of soul and 
animation ; hut in general tlie applause of the publie 
was in favour of mademoiselle Clairon. After having 
led a very dissipated life, she affected for the comte de 
Valbelle a fidelity that all the world admired. But an 
adventure happened to her as comic aa any that ever 
occurred to any female, and with which we were greatly 
amused. 

Mademoiselle Clairon had found in the son of her 
porter, a young man sixteen years of age, the frame of 
Hercules united to the beauty of Antinoiis. Enchanted 
at this disoovery,she thought that by favouring the young 
man she might make him a first-rate acquisition for 
the Commie Franpaise. She gave him lessons in de- 
clamation, (which were not gratuitous, however,) but un- 
foitunately her pupil, intended for the theatre, made his 
appearance in the green-room. No sooner had he set 
foot therein, than all the ladies were desirous of giving 
him similar lessons to their fellow-actress. L* Amour 
(that was the name they had given the porter's son) 
was faithless to his first mistress, first in secret and 
then with so much scandal, that she, in her anger, 
withdrew her favour &om him, and what was still 
worse, the garments she had given to him. L'Amaur, 
driven away from the house of mademoiselle Clairon, 
ceased to be a deity ; all the ladies, fearing the same 
ingratitude, abandoned him, and allowed him to sink 
into his original obscurity. This is my tale, and it is 
not altogether destitute of moral. 

The second person of dramatic fame whom I have to 
mention is Mol€. Mole, still the idol of the publie^ the 
gem of the Com^die Fran^aise, when Le Kain left the 
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Stage ; — Mol^, as agreeable in a titehtite as admirable 
on the boards. He was introduced to me by the poet 
Cailbafa. Ye gods! how impertinent was Mol^ at 
that time ! I dare scarcely tell you how he interpreted 
the gracious smile with which his talent inspired me. 
He hovered about me, and haying stealthily got hold 
of my hand, pressed it with a boldness which would 
have irritated me, but he did not give me time ; he 
showed himself so eager and insinuating that I felt with 
him like one of the simplest creatures possible. I was 
weak enough to think, to dream of him at night. The 
next morning when I arose, my faithful Ilenriette 
brought to me ft little perfumed billet, in which Mol^ 
asked, in wretched style, the hour at which I should he 
disengaged. Reason commanded me not to reply, but 
I did not listen to reason. I hastened to say to MoM 
that a severe head^ache would not allow me to go out, 
nor to receive during the day any but persons on busi- 
ness. I knew comte Jean would go to Versailles in 
pursuit of Lebel, and I felt desirous of seeing MoM 
again. Scarcely had I written my reply an hour, when 
I saw a lawyer enter my house — a real lawyer by his 
greedy eye and pedantic step. It was Mul^. When 
we had laughed heartily at this disguise he began to tell 
me the real motive of his visit. I know not what idea 
he had formed of my character, but taking me, no doubt, 
from the title I then possessed, for a court lady, he as- 
sailed me in the most curious manner. T was compelled 
to tell him flatly that his proceedings displeased me. 
My resistance displeased him ; he did not appear ac- 
customed to it ; and with as much coolness as folly 
be told me how he had been received the first time 
by the duchess of This and the countess of That, &d. 
He named people by their appellations. I ought to 
have been indignant at such a proceeding, but caprice 
blinded me. T permitted him to see me again. 

About the same time I became acquainted with M. 
the marquis de Chabrillant. This nobleman was one 
of the highest players in France, only surpassed, per- 
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baps, by MM. de laTrimouille and de Boisgelin. He 
told me that one day, ^rhen playing at the Caf<6 de la 
R^ence, he sat down against an officer from the coun- 
try, and that by perpetually doubling stakes he gained 
fifteen or sixteen hundred thousand £ancs. This poor 
officer had not, perhaps, a hundred louis per annum, 
and in a state of desperation talked of blowing out his 
brains ; '' Sir,*' said the marquis de Chabrillant to him, 
** lend me from the sum you owe me a orown-piece to 
pay my coach-hire home, and I will forgive you all the 
rest/* It might be thought that such situations would 
disgust gamblers, but no ; they play more than ever^ 
and at the moment I am writing to you, two illustrious 
princes of the reigning family give to this detestable 
passion the pernicious authority of their example. 

At this period was publicly announced the marriage 
of mademoiselle Mazarelli with the marquis de Saint- 
Chamond. Mademoiselle Mazarelli, the daughter of 
an actor, had the reputation of a person of wit. She 
had composed several works that were highly spoken 
of, and in which slander pretended to recognise the pen 
of M. Moncrif. A criminal process had been instituted 
against her by M. Lliomme, who, having attempted vio- 
lence, had been wounded by her with a knife. This 
judicial affair, from which the heroine extricated herself 
with good success, gave her a sort of celebrity. Illus- 
trious admirers flocked around her ; she could choose, 
and having tried several amongst them, decided on the 
marquis de Saint-Chamond, who, by marrying her, 
gave her an honourable station. 

Her elevation caused a great deal of stir amongst the 
ladies of her class. On this occasion the elder nade- 
moiselle Verri^re came to see me. After having spoken 
to me of mademoiselle Mazarelli's marriage, ** And you 
too," she said, " arc very lucky, for at length you are 
married to a gentleman. I should like to know how 
you contrive so to turn the heads of people of quality 
as to make them marry you." I endeavoured to infonu 
her, without laughing, that good fortune had effected all 
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for ine. "Yes,** continued mademoiselle Verrike, 
*' the greatest pleasure I can imagine after that of 
naming a lover, is to have one's self declared a wife in 
the fece of the holy church." 

" Why do you not then gratify yourself." 

''Ah! if it only depended on met But dupes are 
rare, forgive the expression, my dear cofAtesse; do not 
be angry about your husband* 

•* Oh I am too happy, my dear, to >>e angry, it is 
certain that mademoiselle Mazarelli is a married wo- 
man, that she has a livery and arms on her carriage, 
and I would do the same thing if fortune smiled upon 
me." 

These words produced an ugly grimace from made- 
moiselle Verridre, who left me fuU of spite, and went 
about every where complaining of my haughtiness. 

I related the conversation to comte Jean, who said 
to me with much stiffness, " Sister, the acquaintance 
of such creatures does not beseem a woman of your 
rank." 

As he saw that Mol^ viewed me with interest, he 
said with much energy, •• What are you thinking 
about? Is this the moment for such childish nonsense? 
Why do you allow this player to pay you any attentions ? 
It is not right that he should be seen in your train. If 
you were a woman of quality all well and good ; but 
you are not so yet, and yet you give yourself the airs of 
one. Wait and b6 a great lady before you take up wito 
an actor." I wished to deny it, but he cut me short with 
a dozen familiar oaths, and ended by saying, ** I have 
never been jealous on my own account, I am so for 
my brother, and more than him, do you understand 
me ? I will not have Mol^ here again/' 

At this moment, conducted by his bad star, MoM 
was announced. Comte Jean turned towards him as 
he entered, and said, " M. Mol^, I have much pleasure 
in seeing you on the stage, but very little here ; I beg 
you will never again set foot in my house unless you 
would wish to quit it by the window." 

VOL. II, H 
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This brutal speedi, pronounced in a tone not leu so,i 
eonfounded the actor» who turned pale, then red, en- 
deavoured now, to give the matter a serious, and then, 
a joking tone ; but Mol^ has only spirit in his acting, 
and however brave, he must be very cautious how he 
evinces it out of character, for fear of being taken at his 
word. It was impossible that he could extricate him^ 
self honourably, and I pitied him. Comte Jean re- 
newed his command, and even added such intentions 
of instant compulsion, that he forgot to take leave o£ 
me as he went away. A coward cannot long please a 
woman, and my whim ceased from that day. Comte. 
Jean, flinging himself on an ottoman, laughed vocife- 
rously. ^^ Ah the poltron !** said he, '* he did not see 
the hare under the lion's skin.'* Thus was my brother-* 
in-law the first to ridicule his own courage, although 
lie was not deficient on proper occasion. I profited 
by his mirth to reprove nis rudeness. '* Ma foi^" hf» 
replied, <* I was in the mopd to have had a scene, and 
I could not get it up. Really, though, I was wrong. A 
gentleman should never deliberately insuU a man with 
whom prejudice forbids his fighting. But I will put 
matters on an equality between us ; I have a great mind, 
in expiation of the insult, to send him a challenge.'' 

" Wait awhile," said I, " and let him send to you 
if he dare." 

I thought Mol£ would think no more of me, but the 
next day I had a note from him, in which, recurring 
to the scene of the evening before, he abused comte 
Jean, but not in a strain that caused any alarm for his 
life. He asked me to meet him away from the house, 
and invited me to deceive the jealous tyrant, the brutal 
despot. I read this doleful epistle, and cast it into the 
fire. I did not reply ; Mold had none of my writing ; t 
should ha^ been wretched if he had. He despatched 
a second billet ; I was still silent. At the third, in 
which he threatened me with his vengeance, I was 
justly indignant. I sent him, by a porter, as from my- 
self, a cane with a gold head, a sort of emblematical 
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response in the manner of certain persons of antiquity. 
This was cutting, and I was speedily sorry at allowing 
a feeling of offence which I should have checked. For 
that reason, in after days, anxious to repair my former 
offence, I heaped kindness on Mol^, and showed my- 
self as generous towards him as 1 had been otherwise 
in the affair I have just alluded to. 

I tell you an anecdote unknown till now, except to 
fkt mar^alede Mirepoix and the chancellor Maupeou. 
Comte Jean attached much importance to my not com* 
promising myself with persons whose indiscretion might 
aave been injurious to me. On his part he did not 
breathe a syllable to any one ; and as for Mol^ he had 
Hot played a part sufficiently heroic to boast of it. 
Thus we all three kept silent on the subject. 

We now touch on the moment that decided my hie, 
it b from this date that my journal will interest you ; 
np to the present time I have only abridged from me- 
mory, but now I shall write from notes. As soon at 
comte Jean and I had set our lives upon a cast which 
we gained against fortune, he wished me to keep every 
evening an exact account of what I did or said, had 
heard or seen during the day* ** It is," sftid he, ** the 
only mode by which we can recall our conduct of the 
|>revious evening, and by this we shall know how we 
ought to play our cards on the fbllowing day/' 

I felt the justice of the advice and followed it. Thus, 
my friend, you must thank me for not having been idle 
formerly, as without my notes, I should nave great 
difficulty in now keeping the promise I have made you. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

J>tter from lebel— -Visit from Lebel— Notliinj conclnsire— Another 
visit from Lebel — Invitation to sap with the king'^Instructions oi 
the comte Jean to the comtease. 

One morning comte Jean entered my apartment, bis 
face beaming with delight. 

" Read," said he, giving me a letter, " read Jeannette : 
victory is ours. News from Morand. Lebel is coming 
to Paris, and will dine with us. Are we alone ?** 

" No, there are two of your countrymen whom you 
invited yesterday." 

" I will write and put them off. Morand alone 
must dine with Lebel ; he ought to have a place at the 
feast which he furnishes with such good music. Come, 
my dear girl, we touch the moment of impoUance, it is 
in your beauty and power of pleasing that 1 place all 
my hopes. I think I may rely on you ; but, above all, 
do not forget that you are my sister-in-law/* 

*• Brother-in-law,'' said I, laughing, " is it not ne- 
cessary that I should know decidedly to which of your 
family I am married ? The custom is not in France 
that a woman be the undivided property of three 
brothers.'* 

** That only happens in "Venice," replied the comte, 
*' my brother £lie is too young, you must be the wife of 
Ouillaume, the second brother." 

*' Very well : I am the comtesse Ouillaume du Barri : 
that does famously well; we like to know who we are 
married to/* 

After this conversation, comte Jean insisted on pre- 
siding at my toilette. He acquitted himself of the task 
with a most laughable attention. During two good 
hours, at least, he tormented first Henriette, and then 
the female hairdresser, for I had not yet followed the 
mode, which began to be very general, of having my 
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hair dressed by a man. 0>mte Jean passed alternately 
from my dressing-room to the kitchen. He Icnew Lebel 
Tvas a gallant and a gourmand, and he was anxious to 
please him in all senses at once. 

At one o'clock I was under arms, and prepared to 
receive him on whom my destiny depended. As soon 
as I reached the drawing-room, comte Jean compelled 
me to submit to the test of a rigid examination. His 
serious air amused me much as he gazed at me some 
time in solemn silence. At length his forehead re- 
laxed, a smile of satisfaction played on his lips, and 
extending his arms to me, without venturing to touch 
me, "You are charming, divine,'' he said; " Lebel 
ought to go and hang himself if he does not fall down 
at your knees.** 

Soon afterwards the folding-doors were hastily opened, 
and a servant announced M. Lebel, pretnier de ta 
Majestiy with M. Morand. The comte went to meet 
the arrivals, and as I saw Lebel for the first time, he 
presented him to me in form. 

. •* Sister, this is M. Lebel, premier de ta Majesti, who 
has done us the honour to come and dine with us.'* 

'< And he confers a real pleasure on us,*' said I, 
looking smilingly on M. Lebel. My look had its effect, 
for Lebel remained mute and motionless from admira* 
tion at my person. At length he stammered out a few 
incohereiit words, which I imagined to be compliments. 
The comte watched Lebel anxiously, and Morand be- 
gan to rub his hands, saying, 

" Well, sir, what think you of our celestial beauty ?' 

" She is worthy of a throne,** replied Lebel, bending 
his head before me, and taking my hand, which he 
pressed respectfully to his lips. This reply was, per- 
haps, inadvertently made, but I took it as a good 
augury. " Yes,'* added Lebel, •' you are the most 
lovely creature I ever met, though no one is more in 
the habit of seeing handsome females th<in myself.** 

" And of causing them to be seen by others,* replied 
comte Jean. 

u3 
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This was aa openm^ wkich was not follow^ uf^ 
hy Lebel. His nrst cnthtBiasm haTinff pasted^ nil 
measured me from head to feet, as if he would takt 
an accurate description of my person. 

For my part I began to support the looks of Lebel 
with more assurance. He was a man of no particular 
•* mark or likelihood,** but had made his way. Th« 
custom of living at Versailles iiad given him a certain 
air of ea^ impertinence, but you could not disooTer 
anything distinguishing in his manners, nothing which 
concealeid his primitire extraction. The direction of 
the Pare oux Ctrft gave him much influence with tlM 
king, who found the convenience of such a man, who 
was willing to take upon himself all the disagreeable 
part of his clandestine amours. His duties placed hioa 
m contact with the ministers, the lieutenant of police, 
and the comptroller^general. The highest nobility 
sought his friendship with avidity. Tbey all had a 
wife, a sister, a daughter, whom they wished to make 
the favourite sultana : and lor this it was necessary to 
get the ear of Lebel. Thus, under a libertine prince, 
the destinies of France were at the mercy of a valet dd 
chambre. I should tdl you, however, that I never 
had occasion but to speak well of him, and that I havel 
the utmost gratitude for all he did for me. The at« 
tachment he testified on our first meeting has never 
been altered. He gave me his protection as &r as it 
was necessary ibr me, and when the favour of the king 
had accorded to me a station, whence all the court 
sought to hurl me, Lebel seconded me with all his 
power in my efforts to preserve it. I will say, that it 
IS to his vigilance that I owe the overthrow of more 
than one conspiracy against me. He was a warm and 
sincere friend, and not at all interested in the services 
he rendered. He did a great deal of good, as well as 
harm, in private. I know poor families whom he has 
assisted with his own purse, when he could obtain 
nothing for them from the king, for he was only prodigal 
in his pleasures. 
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Howerer^ we dined^ wad Lebel praised me ineeS'^ 
iantly to the very skies, and that with so mrnch warmth^ 
that I was fearfal at one time he would fall in love with 
me himself, and would not resign me to another* 
Thank heaven, Lebel was a faithful servant. 

After dinner^ when we left the table, Lebel jp^id me 
some compliments ; then polling out his watcn, spoke 
of an appointment at the Marais, and lefi without 
saying a word of seeing us again. 

At this abrupt departure, comte Jean and I looked 
at each other with astonishment. As for Morand, he 
wasoveijoyed. 

** Well oomtesse,'* said he, '< behold the number off 
vonr slaves increased by an illustrious adorer. You 
nave made a conquest of M. Lebel, and I am certain 
be has gene awsnr deeply smitten.** 

*' I hope we smdl see him again,** said comte Jean. 

" Do you doubt it ?** 

^ Assure him,'* said I, ** of the pleasure it will afford 
us to receive him as he merits.'* 

Several persons entered, and M. Morand, profiting 
by the bustle which their entrance occasioned, ap. 
proached me, and said, in a low tone, 

« You are in possession of his heart, will you charge 
ne with any message to him V* 

<* M. Morand,^ was my reply, " what are you 
thinking of ? a woman of my rank throw herself at any 
person's head ?** 

*' No^ certainly not ; but you am send him a kind 
word, or some affectionate token.** 

*^ I could not think of it : M. Lebel appeared to me 
a most agreeable man, and I shall be at all times de- 
lighted to see him.** 

Morand asked nothing more than this, and there our 
conversation ended. 

Two days elapsed without being marked by any 
event. Comte Jean had spent them with much anxiety. 
He was absent, when, on the third morning, Henriette 
came hastily into my room., ** Madame,*' she suid^ 
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" M. the first valet de chataibre of the king is in the 
drawing-room, and inquires if you will receive him.'' 
At this news I was surprised and vexed : M. Lebel 
took me unawares ; my toilette was not begun. I gave 
a hasty glance at my mirror, *• Let M. Lebel come in ;" 
and M. Lebel» who was on the heels of mv maid, 
entered instantly. After having saluted me, he said, 
*• It is only you, madame, whom one might thus 
surprise. Your beauty needs no ornament, your charms 
are decoration sufficient." 

I replied to this compliment with (of course) much 
modesty, according to custom. We entered into con- 
versation, and I found that Lebel really thought me the 
sister-in-law of comte Jean ; and I remarked the in. 
voluntary respect that attended even his familiarity. I 
left him in his error, which was material to my interests. 
He talked to me some time of my attractions, of the 
part which a female like myself might assume in France. 
But fearing to compromise myself, I made no repiy, 
but preserved the reserve which my character imposed 
upon me. I am not clever, my friend^ I never could 
conduct an intrigue : I feared to speak or do wrong ; 
and whilst I kept a tranquil appearance, I was in* 
ternally agitated at the absence of comte Jean. 

Fortune sent him to me. He was passing the street, 
when he saw at our door a carriage with the royal 
livery. Lebel always used it when his affairs did not 
demand a positive incognito. This equipage made 
him suspect a visit from Lebel, and he came in oppor- 
tunely to extricate me from my embarrassment. 

" Sir,'* said Lebel to him, when he entered, •* here is 
the lady whose extreme modesty refuses to listen to 
what I dare not thus explain to her.'* 

*• Is it anything I may hear for her,*' said the comte, 
with a smiling air. 

" Yes, I am the ambassador of a mighty power : 
you are the minister plenipotentiary of the lady, and 
with your leave, we will go into your private room 
to discuss the articles of the secret treaty which I 
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have been charged to propose to you. What says 
jnadame ?'* 

« I consent to anything that may come from such an 
ambassador/' 

Comte Jean instantly led him into another room, 
and when they were ak>ne, Lebel said to him, ** Do 
you know that your sister-in-law is a most fes- 
cinating creature? She has occupied my thoughts 
since 1 have known her, and in my enthusiasm I could 
not help speaking of her in a certain quarter. So 
iughly have I eulogized her, that his majesty desires an 
interview with her, that he may judge with his own 
eyes if I am an appreciator of beauty/' 

At these words comte Jean felt a momentary agi- 
tation, but soon recovering himself, he replied, 

<* I am exceedingly obliged to you, sir, for the 
favourable disposition you have evinced towards the 
comtesse du Barri. She and I have as much respect 
as love for his majesty ; but my sbter-in-law has not 
been presented, and. consequently, I can scarcely see 
how sne can be allowed to pay her respects to his 
majesty/' ^ 

" Do not let that disturb you; it is not intended that 
she shall go and partake of. the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, but be admitted to an intimacy much more flat* 
tering. Would you refuse to grant him that pleasure ?*' 

'' It would be a crime of Use-majesUy" said the 
comte Jean, laughing, '* and my family have too much 
respect for their monarch. We should not be content 
viih a fugitive favour/* 

** You may expect every thing from the charms of 
the comtesse ; I am certain they will have the utmost 
success; but for me, I can give you no guarantee. 
You must run the chance/* 

" Your protection, however, is the only thing which 
encourages my sister-in law in this affair. But tell me 
v^hen is this meeting to take place V* 

'* Instantly, The king is impatient to see the 
jGomtesse, and I have promised that she will sup 
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with htm to-mOrrow eveniog in thy apaurtment at Ver 
sailles." ^ 

** How is she to be introduced to the king/* 

'* I am to entertain four of my friends.'* 

*« Who are they r 

" First, the baron de Gonesse*** 

"Who is her 

" The king himself." 

•< Well, who next r 

« The due de Richelieu." 

"Who else r 

" The marquis de Chauvelin." 

" Welir' 

" The due de la Vaugnyon." 

"What, the devotee?" 

" The hypocrite. But nerer mind : the main point 
is, that you must not appear to recognise the king^ 
Instruct your sister-in-law to this eflfect." 

" Certainly : if she must sin^ she had better do so 
with some reason." 

Whilst these gentlemen weie thus disposing of me, 
what was I doing? Alone, in my room, I waited the 
result of their conference with mortal impatience. The 
character I had to play was a superb one, and at the 
moment I was about to enter on the stage, I felt all 
the difficulties of my part, I feared I should not sue* 
ceed, but fail amidst the insulting hisses of the Ver« 
sailles party. My fears at once disappeared, and then 
I pictured myself sitting on a throne, magnificently at- 
tired : my imagination wandered in all the enchantments 
of greatness ;— then, as if from remorse, I recalled my 
past life. The former lover of Nicolas blushed before 
the future mistress of Louis XV. A thousand different 
reflections crowded upon me, and mingled in my 
brain. If to live is to think, I lived a whole age in 
one quarter of an hour. At length I heard some doors 
open, a carriage rolled away, and comte Jean entered 
my chamber. 

" Victory V cried he, embracing me with transports 
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^ Victory ! my dear JeaniMtte^ to-taorrow you sup with 
the king." On this informatioA I turued pale, my 
strength forsook me, and I was compelled to sit down, 
or rather to fall into a chair j for, according to Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, my legs shook under me (flag^O' 
latent). This, however, was the only movement of 
weakness which I hetrayed. When I recovered a little,^ 
the comte Jean told me the conversation he had had 
with Lehel. I joked ahout the title of baron de Go-* 
nesse, and I {>romised to treat the king ia& if ignorant 
of his incognito. One thing only made me uneasy, 
and that was supping with the due de Richelieu, who 
had seen me before at madame de Lagarde's ; but the 
idea that he would not remember me, gave me renewed 
courage. 

On so important an occasion, comte Jean did not 
forget to repeat his instructions over again. These are 
nearly his words, for I think I learnt them by heart. 

** Remember that it is on your first interview that 
your safety depends. I^t him learn, through you, 
those utter tendernesses which have been sought for 
him in vain heretofore. He is like the monarch of old, 
who was willing to pay the half of his crown for an 
unknown pleasure : Lebel is wearied in seeking every 
week for new fruit. He is quite disposed to serve you, 
and will second you in the best manner. You are 
about to become the centre of attraction to all courtiers, 
and noble courtisanes. You must expect that they 
will endeavour to cry you down, because you will have 
carried off from them a gem to which every family has 
its pretensions. You must at first stand firmly before 
the storm, but afterwards you will find all enlist them- 
selves under your banner, who have no wife, sister, nor 
daughter : that is, all who have no mistress to offer to 
the king. You must attach these to you by place and 
tavour : they must be first thought of, and then you 
must think of yourself and me, my dear girl.'' 

" All tliis is well enough,^' I replied, " but as yet I 
am nothing." 
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" Morbleu ! to-morrow you will be everything,** cried 
comte Jean, with his determined energy : *< but we must 
think about this morrow. Make haste, noble comtesse ; 
go to all the milliners, seek what is elegant rather than 
what is rich. Be as lovely, pleasing, and gay as pos- 
sible ; this is the main point, and God will do all the 
rest." 

He pronounced this blasphemy in a laughing tone, 
and I confess I could not help joining in the laugh, and 
then hastened to comoly with h;s directions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A slight mreface— Arrival at Vereaillesr-La toilette--Portrait of the 
king"— The due de Richelieu — ^The marquis de Chauvelin — The 

j„„ A^ 1- TT- c! ^- -.:*v ♦!.» '-:-T— The first night— The 

rean— Preseats from the 



due de la Vaaguyon — Supper with the kini— The 
following dajr— The cunotity of oomte Jean— f 
king— mw disposed o€ 



king— mw disposed 

The chances against our succeeding in our enterprise 
^ere at least a thousand to one. The sea upon which, 
trusting to the favourable influence of my leading star, 
we were about to venture, was felled with rocks and 
shoals which threatened the poor mariner who should 
direct his bark near them. In the first place, I had to 
dread my obscure birth, as well as the manner in which 
my life had been passed ; and still more had I to fear 
the indifferent reputation of comte Jean. There was 
more than sufficient in all this to disturb a head far 
stronger than I could boast. However, thanks to my 
natural thoughtlessness, no troublesome thoughts inter- 
fered to break my rest on the night preceding a day so 
important to me, and I slept as t»anquilly as though 
upon waking I had no other occupation for my time 
than a walk on the boulevards, or a drive to the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Comte Jean, however, had passed a very different 
night ; for once, the whisperings of ambition had over* 
come even his natural mdifference and carelessness, 
and tired of tossing upon a sleepless pillow, he arose 
at the first break of day, reproached me for slumbering 
so long, and allowed me neither peace nor rest till I 
joined him dressed for our journey. At length, we 
set out according to our agreement with Lebel ; I was 
closely muffled tfp in my large caliche — the carriage 
rolled along till we reached Versailles, where we had for 
the last month engaged a lodging, which might be 
useftil to us at all events; we alighted, and, after vainly 
seeking a few moments' repose, proceeded on foot 
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to LebeU in whose apartments we were to attire oar« 
selves in a suitable manner. 

** Yon are welcome,** said the comte, ^' pray con- 
sider yourself as at hdme.** 

*• 1 accept your auguiy,*' replied I, " it would be 
amusing enough to find that my young prophet had 
predicted righUy.** 

** Well then,*' said my conductor, laughing, ^ I re- 
commend you to manage a slight slip on the staircase, 
it would be taking possession after the manner of tbd 
«)cients«*' 

** No, no, I thank you," answered I ; <' no £»lls if yo« 
please, they are not propitious in France.** 

Whilst we were thus speaking, we were crossing a 
long suite of chambers, apd reached the one at which 
we were expected. We knocked cautiously at a door, 
which was opened to us with equal caution. Scarcdy 
had we entered, dian Lebd came eagerly forward to re^ 
ceiTC us. 

'* Ah, madame V* cmd he, *< I be{^ to fear you might 
not come, you have been looked for ¥ath an impatience—'' 

'< Which can hardly equal mine/* interrupted I ; 
*^ for you were prepared for vour visitors whilst 1 have 
yet to learn who is the friend that so kindly desires to 
cee me." 

** It is better it should be so," added Lebel; <Mo not 
seek either to guess or discover more, than that you will 
here meet with some cheerful society, friends of mine^ 
who will sup at my house, but with whom circumstances 
prevent my sitting down ai table.'' 

" UowT* said I, with affected surprise, « not sup 
with us ?* 

** £ven so,*' replied Lebel ; and then added with a 
laugh, ^ He and I sit down to supper together ! what 
an idea ! No I you will find that jus^ as &e guests are 
about to sit down at table, I shall suddenly be called 
out of the room, and shall only return at the dose of 
the repast." 

All this was but of small import to me. Neverthe 
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«ess, I affected to r«mt the unavoidable absanoe of 
Lebel. In fact, I beueve that the, first breath inspired 
at court is fraught with falsehood and deceit, entirely 
destructive to every feeling of natural candour. 

Lebel, vith the most ceremonious gattantnr, con- 
ducted me to a private dressing-room, where I fo^nd 
several females waiting to assist me at my toilet ; I 
abandoned myself to their cares, which were, indeed, 
most skilftiUy exercised in my behalf. They wrought 
wonders in my appearance, bathing me after the East- 
ern fashion, adormng my hair and person, till I issued 
^m their hands blooming and beauteous as a houri. 

When I returned to the room 111 which Lebel was 
expecting me, his surprise was almost overpowering. 

** You are indeed,** exclaimed he, ** tne new sun 
which is to rise upon Versailles.'' 

" Excellent!" cried I, laughing extravagantly, <* but 
like the planet you are pleased to compare me with, I 
must reserve my splendid rising till I have obtained 
fresh powers horn the aid of night.*" 

The comte entered^^and joined his congratulations 
upon the beauty of my appearance ; all at once the 
hasty sound of a bell, violently pulled, was heard. 

" The object of your attack approaches,** said Lebel 
to me, *< it would be as well to reconnoitre a little* 
Remember, not a word of his rank, no cast down, timid 
looks at his sovereign power; no bending of knees^ of 
faltering of voice." 

The advice thus given was useless : comte Jean, who 
bore the reputation of, at least, a man of much cool impu<i 
dence, was, I am certain, more deficient than rayselt in 
courage upon the occasion, and I verily believe, asked 
bimself several times whether he durst appear before 
his prince with one whom he was fUsely asserting to 
be his sister-in-law. However these thoughts might 

• " Mau flvani de me lever itfaui que Je me couehej* 
is the witty reply in the original; but which it is impossible td 
render fully and piqnantly through the dilution of a traoafta- 
tion.— Trans. 
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or might not have disturbed him, we proceeded on« 
wards till we reached the apartment where our invited 
friends were expecting us ; and here I will, with the 
reader's permission, digress awhile, in order to say a 
few introductory words respecting the four personages 
with whom I had the honour of supping. 

And first, Louis XVth, king of France, (or as he was 
upon the present occasion styled the baron de Gone&se,) 
was one of those sentimental egotists who believed he 
bved the whole world, his subjects, and his family ; 
whilst in reality, the sole engrossing object was self. 
Gifted with many personal and intellectual endow- 
ments, which might have disputed the palm with the 
most lively and engaging personages of the court, he 
was yet devoured by ennui, and of this he was well 
aware, but his mind was made up to meet this ennui, 
as one of the necessary accompaniments of royalty. 
Devoid of taste in literary matters, he despised all con- 
nected with the belles lettres, and esteemed men only 
in proportion to the number and richness of their ar- 
morial bearings. M. de Voltaire ranked with him be- 
neath the lowest country-squire ; and the very mention 
of a man of letters was terrifying to his imagination 
from its disturbing the current of his own ideas ; he 
revelled in the plenitude of power, yet felt dissatisfied 
with the mere title of king. He ardently desired to 
signalise himself as the first general of the age, and pre- 
vented from obtaining this (in his opinion) highest of 
honours, entertained the utmost jealousy of Frederic 
II., and spoke with undisguised spleen and ill-humour 
of the exploits of his brother of Prussia. The habit of 
commanding, and the prompt obedience he had ever 
met with, had palled upon nis mind, and impressed 
him with feelings of indifference for all things which 
thus appeared so easily obtained : and this satiety and 
consequent listlessness, was by many construed into 
melancholy of disposition. He disliked any appear- 
ance of opposition to his will j not that he particularly 
resented the opposition itself, but he knew his owa 
weakness, and feared lest he should be compelled to 
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make show of a firmness he was conscious of not pos» 
tessing. For the clergy he entertained the most super- 
stitious veneration ; and he feared God because he had 
a still greater awe and dread of the devil. . In the 
hands of his confessor he confidently believed was 
lodged absolute power to confer on him unlimited 
license to commit any or every sin. He greatly dreaded 
pamphlets, satires, epigrams, and the opinion of pos* 
terity, and yet his conduct was that of a man who 
scoffs at the world's judgment. This hasty sketch may 
with safety be taken as the portrait of Louis XV., 
although much might be added ; yet for the present I 
will confine myself to the outline of my picture, which 
I shall have frequent occasion to retouch in the course 
of my journal ; it is my intention to present him in all 
possible lights before the reader, and I flatter myself I 
shall produce a perfect resemblance of the man I seek 
to depict. Let us now proceed to consider the due de 
Richelieu. 

This nobleman, when in his seventy-second year, had 
preserved, even in so advanced an age, all his former 
pretensions to notice; his success in so many love 
affairs^ a success which he never could have merited^ 
bad rendered him celebrated ; he was now a superan- 
nuated coxcomb, a wearisome and clumsy butterfly ; 
when, however, he could be brought to exercise his 
sense, by remembering that he was no longer young^ 
he became fascinating beyond idea, from the finished 
ease and grace of his manner, and the polished and 
piquant style of his discourse ; still I speak of him as a 
mere man of outward show, for the duke*s attainments 
were certainly superficial, and he possessed more of 
the jargon of a- maL of letters than the sound reality. 
Amongst other proofe of consummate ignorance he 
was ddicient even in orthography, and vwtf fool enough 
to boast of so disgraceful a fact, as though it conferred 
honour on him ; perhaps, indeed, he found that the 
easiest way of getting over the business. He possessed 
a most ignoble turn of mind; all feelings of an elevated 
I 3 
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natare were wanting within binu A bad son, an un* 
Kind hnsbandy and a worse &ther, he could scarcely 
be expected to become a steady friend. All whom b« 
feared he hesitated not to trample nnder feet; and hia 
fevourite maxim, which he has a hundred times re* 
peated to me, was, *< That we should neyer hesitate to 
set our foot upon the necks of all thoe»e who might ia 
any way interfere with onr projects— dead men (he 
would further add) tell no tales 1** There was one person, 
nerertheless, whom he detested and flattered at the samd 
time, and this was Vohaire, who well repaid him in like' 
coin. He called the due de Ridielieu, the tyrant of the 
tennis-court,* (tripot,) and the duke returned the com* 
pliment by invariably designating him « Scoundrel** and 
** Poetaster ;** the only d^erence was that the due de 
Richelieu only treated the poet thus in Motto voce^ 
whilst M. de Voltaire sought not to conceal, either in 
his writings or cooversation, his candid opinion of the 
illustrious duke and peer ; and he might justly accuse 
the duke of ingratitude, for he, no doubt, owed a con* 
siderable portion of the reputation he enjoyed as a 
general, to the brilliant Terses in .which Voltaire had 
celebrated his exi^oits. \ 

The marquis oe Chauvi^in was ^ualW skilful as a 
warrior and diplomatist. Gentle, gracerol, and witty, 
he joined to the most extreme versatility of talent, the 
utmost simplioity of character. Once known, he could 
not fail of being valued and esteemed, and the king 
entertained the most lively regard for him. The noble* 
minded marquis was for fro\n taking advantage of his 
sovereign's fovour, for from it; he neither boasted of it, 
nor presumed upon it. This truly wonderfol man died, 
unhappily, too soon for me, for the king on whom he 
bestowed the sagest couns^, and for foreign courts 
who knew and appreciated his worth. I shall have oc^ 
casion to speak of him hereafter ; he had a brother, a 
wicked little hamp-backed creature, brave as Caesar, 
and a bitter enemy to the Jesuits, whom he did not a 
* La Cem6die Fnui9aise. 
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little contribute to orerturn m the parliament of Paris, 
to which be belonged. The king detesjted this man as 
much as he loved and cherished the brother, and that 
is not saying a little. 

The fourth guest was the due de la Vaugnyon, the 
really perpetual tutor to the princes of France, lor be 
had educated four successiTely. He had displayed in 
the army both brayery and talent, but be was a confirmed 
Jesuit, and conducted himself towards me upon the strict- 
est principles of his order. He will appear again on the 
scene hereafter, but for the i»«sent I must lay him 
aside, whilst I return to my entr6e to the saloon, which 
I was about to enter. 

Immediately after Lebel bad conducted me into it^ 
be was called away, and quitted us. The king rose 
and approached me, saluting me with the most admi- 
rable gallantry, and addressing to me the most en- 
couraging and gratifying words. His gentle, yet po- 
lished maoBerSy his fine countenance, noble air^ and 
tiie free and unrestrained glances of admiration whicfa. 
sparkled in bis eyes, cmnmuntcatcd to me a feeling c4 
inipport and confidence which effectually reassured me, 
and roused me from the invoiuntaary emotimi I had felt 
at the moment when I first appeared in his presence. 
The king addressed a few words to comte Jean, and 
then regwded him steadily, as though he were trying to 
reeatt las features ; but his eye quickly turned on me 
again, upon whom be bestowed the most intoxicating 
attention. Never was first sight more effective, and 
never did a flame so rapidly increase aa did the passion 
of my noble adorer. £re we , bad seated ourselves at 
the supper-fable, he v^as ages gone in love. 

It would have provoked a smile from any couste* 
nance to perceive bow the respect and admiration with 
Which the three courtiers regarded me, increased in 
proportion as tbe sentiments of the king towards me 
betrayed themselves more and more. At first I had 
been considered as a person of little or no importance. 
Soon, however,, as their sagasious eyes discovered the 
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State of their master*s mind, the air of famiiiarity with, 
which they bad regarded me gave place to a more 
studied politeness, which, in its turn, as matters pro- 
gressed, was superseded by the most delicate attention ; 
and ere we rose from table these gentlemen watched 
my looks with the most eager anxiety to obtain tho 
honour of my notice, and hopes of future patronage 
from one whom they easily foresaw would be fully qua- 
lified to bestow it. Comte Jean observed all that was 
Eassing in profound silence. As for me, I talked and 
lughed with perfect freedom from all restraint, and 
my frank unaffected mirth appeared to enchant the king ; 
1 knew that he was weary of the nice formalities of 
courtly beauty, and desired to refresh his eyes and ears 
with something less refined, and I gratified him to his' 
heart's wish. The conversation became lively and ani« 
mated, the merits of men of letters were discussed, the 
French and Italian theatre passed in review before us, 
and finally, we amused ourselves with anecdotes rela- 
tive to the intrigues of court. The baron de Gonesse 
related to us a circumstance which had just been com- 
municated to* him by a county magistrate. I must 
here apprize the reader that these administrators of 
justice were directed to collect all the facts, scandalous, 
horrible, ridiculous, or piquant, which occurred within 
their jurisdiction, in order that, being forwarded 
to the king, they might aid in distracting his mind 
from the heavy cares of government Alas ! how many 
strange and eventful things have I since learned by 
similar channels. 

The supper terminated, the king*s friends remained 
some time conversing v^th us. Whilst these noblemen, 
were busily celebrating my praises in words sufficiently 
loud to reach the king*s ear, the baron de Gonesse^ 
standing by my side, was prosecuting his suit in tha 
most ardent terms. I received his overtures with be- 
coming grace and modesty. As I have before said, 
the exterior of the king was very prepossessing, and 
what he wanted in youth, he made up by all the mature 
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graces of dignified royaUv. At last Lebel appeared, 
and made me, a sign to^rise from my seat. 'TJp to 
this period nothing had arisen to betray the incognito 
of the august monarch, and in order to keep up my 
pretended ignorance of his grandeur^ I quitted^ the 
apartment with little ceremony. Lebel conducted' me 
to an adjoining chamber, furnished with the utmost 
magnificence. When we were seated, he turned to 
the comte Jean, who had followed us, and said, 
^ It rests with yourself whether you will return to Paris, 
or remain at Versailles. But as for miladi, who seems 
much fatigued, she will, we trust, honour us by ac« 
cepting a bed at the castle.*' 

' My self-created brother-in-law understood as well 
as I did the signification of these words, and clearly read 
in their import how far I had attracted the favour of 
the king. In order to have rendered the impression 
more lasting, we could have wished that matters had 
been less precipitated, but we were under a roof where 
everything yielded to the caprices of its master, and re- 
signation to his will became a matter of course. 

And here I trust I may be pardoned if I pass over 
eertain details which could not, at this lapse of time, 
interest or amuse any one ; besides, although I have 
* found no diflBculty in reciting former events of my life, 
I find my pen more prudish and coy, than were my ears 
or mouth. All I shall say is, that the following day, 
80 soon as I was left alone in my chamber, Lebel en- 
tered, and prostrating himself at the side of my bed, — 
• ** Madame la comtesse,'* said he, •* is queen and 
mistress here. Not only has your noble lover failed to 
communicate to roe the usual signal of disgust or dis- 
like, but he has spoken of you to me in the most 
favourable light, declaring, that, for the first time in his 
life, he felt the influence of a true and sincere afiection ; 
for this reason he desired I would not convey to you 
the contents of this casket, as originally intended.'* 

<< And what does it contain ?" asked I, with childish 
eagerness. 
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*' Oh, a tiiilB unworthy of her who is now the mis- 
tress of bis warmest love ; only a purse containing a 
hundred louis, and a suit of emeralds worth a similar 
sum. He bade me sa? it might have served to recom- 
pense a mere fleeting fancy, but that it is unworUiy of 
your charms, nor 6an he insult you by the offer of it." 

** Will he then see me again Y* inquired L 

'^ To-morrow evening, if agreeable to you«" 

'< Only say that bis wishes are mine." 

'< Would you wish to see the comte Jean before you* 
rise ? he has been waiting with Uie utmost impatience- 
to sec you since seven o'clodc this morning f* 

** Let him come in.*' 

The comte entered, and I saw by the triumphant joy 
painted on his &oe, that Lebel had told him of the 
propitious state of things. He ran up to me vrith out< 
stretched arms, congratulating me upon my suceess, 
and putting at the same time several questions, to 
which, either from mere womanly caprice, or presuming 
upon my recent elevation to the character of prime 
favourite, I refused to reply. 

My folly drew down upon me his severe anger, and 
sev^l oaths escaped his lips, which, echoed badt by 
wal^ ^no unused to similar violence, strudL Lebel with 
terror. That faithful ally placed his hand over hie ^ 
mouth, imploring of him to recollect himself, and the 
place he was in. As for me, dreading some foolish 
burst of his impetuosity, I tried some of my sweetest 
smiles, and inviting him to sit beside mc^ related to 
him and Lebel theme particulars which my pen refuses 
to retrace. Amongst other thingfs, J told them I had 
said to the king, that I had perfectly known who he 
was all the preceding evening when supping with him, 
and that he had the simplicity to say, ** he was sur- 
prised I had not appeared more embarrassed in his 
presence.** 

Our conversation terminated, I wished to return to 
Paris, and I was, without further hinderance, allowed to 
depart. » Scarcely had I arrived there an hour, than I 
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received from his majesty a magnificent diamond 
agraffe, worth at least 60,000 francs, and bank notes <o 
the amount of 200,000 livres. 

Comte Jean and myself were well nigh stupified 
witn astonishment at the sight of such treasures ; to us, 
who bad never in our lives possessed such sums, they 
appeared inexhaustible. My brother-in-law divided 
tiiem into two equal portions, one of which he put into 
his pocket»and the other intto my wcrutoire. With 
this arrangement I did not interfere ; nothing seemed 
t» me more simple than that he should satisfy his need 
out of my superfluity. I bestowed two'thousand crowns 
ijipon Henriette, and expended in the course of the day 
at least a quarter of my riches in trifles, as unneces« 
iiary a« useless; and all this without once remembering 
that as I owed my present abundance to a momentary 
inclination on the part of the king, so the turn of an 
hour, or a fresh fancy on the part of my munificent 
adorer, might reduce me to toe unprovided state in 
whi^ I hi^ been so lately. That evening was pasted 
tUe'^^ with comte Jean : he thought, as I did, that 
the foundation of our treasure was firm as a rock, and 
he gave me ma»y counsels for &e future which I pro- 
Biised to observe; for indeed it was to my own inl^rest 
so to do. Upon bow jnany foUies did we then debate, 
which* but a few days afterwards, we found practica- 
hto» . The different ministers passed in review before 
mi 9Qm» we determined upon retaining, whilst othexs 
were dismissed, and already I began in idea to act 
ipith sovereign power over these Ulustrious personages, 
amongst whom X anticipated shortly playing so impor« 
tant a part. ** After all,'* said I, ** the world is but an 
amusing theatre^ and I see no nason why a pretty 
woman should not play a principal part in it." 
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CHAPTER X. 

TLe kbff's ■Mstaf*-— Letter firora the oonntess— A second npperat 
VenaiUea— The doe d'Ayea— A short acconat of M. de Flenrjr'— Tho 
due de Daraa—Conrersation with the kinff — The next day — ^A visit 
fipom the due de Richelieu— Visit from the due de la Vauguyon—Visit 
from eomtt Jeaa— l^it from the kbg— A third sapper— Faroor. 

Early the following da^ I receiyed a message from' 
the king, accompanied with a bouquet of flowers tied 
round with a string of diamonds. A short letter was 
annexed to this splendid gift, which I would transcribe 
here, had it not been taken from me with many others. 
My reply, which I wrote upon the spur of the moment* 
was concise, and, as I preserved the rough copy, under 
the impression of its being one day useful, 1 can give 
the reader the exact words. 

** The billet traced by your noble hands, rendeis me 
the happiest of women. My joy is beyond description. 
Thanks, monsieur le Baron, for your charming flowers. 
Alas ! they will be faded and withered by to-morrow, 
but not so fleeting and short-lived are the sentiments 
with which you have inspired me. Believe me, the 
lively desire you express to see me again is entirely 
mutual ; and in the impatience with which you await 
our next interview, I read but my own sentiments. 
The ardour with which you long to embrace me, is 
fully equalled by the aflection which leads me to d^re 
no gratification greater than that of passing my whole 
life in your society. Adieu, monsieur le baron ; you have 
forbidden my addressing you as your rank and my re- 
spect would have me, I will therefore content myself 
with assuring you of the ardent aflection of the 

COMTESSE DU BaRRI. 

The signature I adopted was a bold piece of false- 
hood, but it was too late to recede; besides, I was 
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addressing myself in my letter, not to the king, but to 
the baron de Oonesse ; for Louis, by I know not what 
unaccountable caprice, seemed to wish to preserve his 
incognito. I have since learned that Francis I. as* 
sumed the same name, although upon a very different 
occasion. Replying to a letter from Charies V., in 
which that emperor had given himself a long string of 
high pounding titles, he contented himself with simply 
signing his letter, ^ FranfoU baron de OonesseJ' Louis 
XV. was very fond of borrowed appellations. Unlike 
the vanity so common to mankind, of seeking to set off 
their pretensions by assumed titles, it is the pleasure of 
r(^ty to descend to a lower grade in society when 
concealment becomes desirable, either from policy or 
pleasure ; and Louis sought in the fomiliarity in which 
a plain baron might sately indulge, a relief from the 
ennui attendant upon the rigid etiquette of a regal state. 
I had omitted in my letter to the baron, to remind 
him that we were to meet that very evening, but that 
did not prevent my repairing to Versailles punctually 
at the appointed hour. I was conducted into the same 
apartment as before, where I found the females who 
had then assisted at my toilet again prepared to lend 
their aid ; and from this moment I had a regular esta- 
blishment of attendants appointed for my use. r 

The moment the king was informed of my arrival, 
unable to restrain his impatience, he hastened to me to 
assist at my dressing-table, and he continued standing 
beside me so long as the operation lasted ; I felt greatly 
embarrassed, not knowing whether I durst take the 
liberty of requesting him to be seated. However, my 
silence on the subject was greatly admired, and ascribed 
to my perfect acquaintance with polished life, when in 
reality it originated from mere timidity. My triumph 
ynts complete; the monarch smiled at and admired 
every word as it fell from my lips, kissed my hands, 
and played with the curls of my long hair, sponivety 
tvristmg his fingers amidst my flowing ringlets with all 
the vivacity of a lover of twenty. The company upon 
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this evening wat different from that of the fomm 
ooewioD, eoMisting of the due de DuraSy iist gentie^ 
BMLD of the^bedchamber, and the d«c d'Ayen, who had 
At reputation of being m great wit; honprever, in mj 
opinion, he was muoh more deserrhig tiie character of 
a real &md ; his Ter3f breath was poisonous, and his 
touch venomous as the l^te of an adder. I wcH re^ 
member what If* de Flecivy said of him to the king at 
my presence ; ^ Sire,** si^ hcy ** the thing I mostdread 
in the world next to a bitefrom BL d^Aven, is the .bile 
of a mad dog.** For my owsport* I did not in tiw end 
look upon him with lets terror^ and wdi ho paid mt 
ht my fears. Upon one oceasiooy when the king wat 
speaking of me to lum^ he said» <' I am weU asvart that 
I succeed St. Foix.** 

** Yesy Sire;** replied the dnke» ^ in the same man* 
ner as your majesty succeeds Pharamond T 

I nevet forgave him those wordsy diotalod by a 
iendish malice. However, upon the tventng of my 
first introdaetion to him, he behaved to mt with tfait 
most marked potitcness. I was then an object of no 
ooasequenot to hit interests^ and his vision had not 

Sit revealed to him the height I was diestined to attain, 
e looked upon me but as one oC those meteoet winch 
sparkled and shone in the castle at Versailles foe twenty* 
fmiff hours, and sunk to rise no more. 

The due de Dinas was not an ilWdisposed perttn^ 
but inconceivably stnpid ; indeed, wit was by no meant 
m fomily inheritance. Both &tlier and son, good sort 
of peq)le in othet respects, were for ever saying or doing 
tome good tiling m tuppoit of their reputation for stu*. 
pidity at cou<L One day the king quite jokinglv inqunred 
of the due de Duras, what was done with the old moont ? 
^ Upon my word, sire," replied he, '< I can give vou no 
idea, never having teen, but witii ycmr mauesty^ pci«> 
mission, I vriU endeavour to leam from M. de Cassini !*' 
To such a pitch did the poor man*s simplicity extend* 
Both fother and son were nominated to attend the 
king^ oTDenmarky when on his road to visit France. 
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Hie kiikf obsenred to a persoD who ropeated it (o bm : 
^The fcesch are generally styled a clever, witty 
nation ; I cannot say I should ever have been able t9 
discover it, bad I been tempted to form my opinion 
from the specimen they have sent mew** 

As far as I am oDacemad, after saying so many 
unlavourable things of the Messrs. de Duras, I must 
do them the justice to say> ^at their conduct tofvacds 
me was everything that could be desieed. I was 
always glad to see than ; it gave my own imaginatioA 
a sort of sedative dose to converse with th^ two 
^mple^miaded beings, whose interests I was always 
ready to promote by eveiy means in n^ power, and I 
trast the memory of what I have done wiU be long re* 
membered by the noble house of Duras, 

This supper did not pass off so ^ily as the former 
one. The due de Duras spoke as little as possible, in 
the dread of making some uidueky speech, and the 
due d*Ayen sat devouring ^e spleen he couki not give 
▼ent to» and meditating fresh oli^ts upon whom to 
exercise his malignity ; he vainly endeavoured to lead 
me on to make some ridienkwi observation, but with« 
out success ; Imppily lor him, the king did not perceive 
his aim* My royal lover was indeed so entirely cn« 
grossed 1^ me, that he lost all the duke*s manceuvres; 
his transports appeared too much for his senses to sUs« 
tain, and he vowed that I should never quit him more, 
but rem^Q to be elevated by his power to the first 
place at court. At the monarch's sign, the two guests 
withdrew. When the due d*Ayen quitted the room, 

** That nobleman is bv no means to my taste/* said 
I to the king, '< he has m air of a spy, who wishes me 
no good." 

'' Do you really think so my lovely comtesse f 

** I am certain of it ; and I already shudder at the 
bare anticipation of an enemy having access to your 
majesty*s ear." 

«• Reassure yourself," said the king, with the utmost 
Ttendemess, ** in roe you have a sure defender, who wiU 
k2 
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never forsake you ; look upon me from this minute as 
your natural protector, and woe be to him on whose 
head your displeasure shall fall." 

After this conversation the king and myself retired 
to rest, and when he quitted me in the morning, he 
entreated of me not to return to Paris, but to give him 
my company for the whole week. Lebel made his ap- 
pearance to beg I would consider myself as mistress of 
the apartments I occupied, and that he had received 
orders to provide me with an establishment upon the 
most handsome scale. 

That very day Henriette, whom I had sent for, and 
instituted my head waiting-woman, informed me that 
an old gentleman, attired as though for a grand gala, 
but who refused to send in his name, begged to be 
permitted to pay his respects. I bade her admit him ; 
It was the due de Richelieu. 

" Madame lacomtesse,'* said he, bowing low, " I come 
to complain of your want of condescension ; unless, in- 
deed, your memory has been in fault. Was it possible that 
when I had the honour of supping with you the other 
night, you did not recollect your former old friend ?" 

" If, indeed, my forgetfulness were a fault, monsieur 
le mar^chal, it was one in which you bore an equal 
share ; you were not more forward than myself in dis* 
playing marks of recognition/* 

" That arose only from the dazzling mcrease of your 
beauty. You were but a nymph when last my eyes 
had beheld you, and now you are matured into a god- 
dess." 

The duke then made some slight allusion to the 
family of madame Lagarde, but guessing with his 
admirable tact, that such reminiscences could not be 
particularly agreeable to me, he dexterously tunied the 
conversation, by requesting permission to present to 
me his nephew, the due d'Aiguillon, that he might 
leave a worthy substitute and champion near the king 
when state affairs called him into Gascony ;. he craied 
ray kind offices to obtain the intimate acquaintance of 
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comte Jeao. Tbey were subsequently at daggers 
drawn with each other, but this haughty overbearing 
lord conducted himself at first with the most abject 
servility. The third favour he had to solicit was that I 
would name him to the king as frequently as opportu« 
nities occurred to form one of our supper parties. All 
this I engaged to do, nor indeed could I refuse after 
tlie violent protestations of friendship he made me. 

" You will, ere long,*' said he, " see the whole court 
at your feet, but beware of considering them all as your 
friends ; have a care, above all, of the duchesse de 
Grammont. She has been long endeavouring to obtain 
the king's affections, and she will see with hatred and 
fury another more worthy engrossing the place she has 
so vainly contended for ; she and her impertinent bro- 
ther will call in the aid of the devil himself to dispos- 
sess you of your elevated seat ; you are lost if you do 
BOt twist both their necks/* 

** How, monsieur le mareohal, shall I mark my career 
by a murder?** 

" You take me too literally ; I only mean that in 
your place I would not be at the trouble of keeping 
any terms with them.*' 

" Ah, tnonseur le due, I understand you now ; yet it 
seems a bad augury to have to begin my reign by ca- 
bals and intrigues.** 

'^ Alas t my fair comtesse, you are too good, too 
guileless for a court life ; between ourselves we are all 
hypocrites more or less ; mistrust every one, even those 
who make the finest protestations.*' 

** In that case the first object of my suspicion would 
be my old and esteemed friend the marshal de Riche* 
lieu.*' 

'* Ah roadame ! this is not fair usage, thus to turn 
my weapons against myself, and to fight me with my 
own arms." 

Upon this the duke quitted me, and scarcely had he 
left tne room, when the due de la Vauguyon entered. 
This gentleman offered me no advice ; he contented 
K 3 
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himself by styling the Jesuits his ^* very good friends,*' 
and ooBtinually turning the conrersation upon their 
merits. I allowed him to express his attachment, with* 
out interruption^ for these disagreeable men, whom I 
determined in my own mind to haye nothing to do witb^ 
recollecting all I had heard of their dislike to our sex. 
After an l^ur passed in amusing talk, the due de la 
Vauguyon retiied, well pleased with his Tisit, and hia 
place was immediately supplied by comte Jean, to 
whom I communicaled all that had passed between n^ 
late visitors and myselt 

<' For heaiieii's sake,** said he, <' let «s not be tba 
dupes of these great losds ; before we range ourselves 
under the banners of either of them .let us secure our 
own footing; let us wait till you are j^resoited.** 

*' But, my good friend^ I must be a married ladji 
to obtain that honour/' 

'^ And so you will be shortlyy do not be uneasy 
about that. I have written to my brother William 
to set out without delay for Pahs. Your swain will be 
easily induced to marry you. What do you think of 
thatr 

I gave comte Jean to comprehend by signs, that I 
Wi my destiny in his hands, and he kissed my hands 
and withdrew. The king managed to steal a few mi* 
nutes to converse with me. 

** You did not intrust m^ my sweet fHeod,'' said 
he* '* with the circumstance of your having formerly 
known thie doc de Richelieu; less reserved on the 
subject than you were, he told me he had seen you at 
Ihe house of madame lAgarde, who considered you one 
of her dearest friends.'* 

" Sire," replied I, " I was too much occupied with 
yonr majesty, to think of any other person in the 
world/* 

My answer delighted him, he looked at me in the 
most «ra/cious manner. 

'^ You would almost persuade me that you love me," 
md he> smiling. 
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" Indeed, your majesty/' said I, " I pray only that 
you desire ihe continuance of my afi^tion." 

^ In that case/* replied he, kissing my hand with 
fervour, ^* you do but paartake of my tenderness for 

These words flattered my inanity, and here I must 
declare that if I never felt for the king that violent at- 
tachment which is termed love» I ever entertained for 
hkn the warmest esteem. He was so attentive, so kind 
to me, that I must have been a monster of ingratitude 
could I have looked upon him with indifference. 

Our supper on this night was again lively as the first 
had been. The due de Richelieu entertained us with 
several amusing anecdotes; not that they contained any 
thing very piquant, but the duke related them well, 
and we were all in the humour to be pleased, and 
laughed heartilv at what he said. Comte Jean, whose 
eye constantly followed me, appeared perfectly satisfied 
with all I said ot did. As for the king, he seemed en- 
chanted with me, and seemed wholly occupied in watch- 
ing my looks, that he might antidpate my wants. 
After supper, in the tSte h tHe which followed, he ex* 
plained himself in terms which left me no doubt how 
securely my empire over hkn was estal^hed. Had 
he been less explicit on the subject, the flattering marks 
of favour, and the adulatory ccmipliments I received 
from all on the foUowing day, would well have assured 
me of it. I was no longer an obscure and friendless 
individiml, but the bek)ved mktress of the king; I was. 
to use the expression of Lebel, a new sun which had 
arisen to illumine the horizon of Versailles. I could no 
longer doubt my power when I saw noUe personages 
present themselves to solicit the most servife employ* 
ments about my person. Amongst others, I might 
instance a certain lady de St. Benoit, who continued 
first lady of my t^hamber, during the whole time of my 
regency ; — my justly-valued Henriette being contented 
to take the second place erf honour. 
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. CHAPTER XI. 

The dao d*Aigaillon— The dao de Fronsao— The dochease de Oram' 
moBt— Tbe meeting^Sharp words on both sides — ^Tke due de Choi- 
seal— Mesdaraes d'Aiguillon— Letter from the due d'Aigail Ion— Reply 
of madame da Barri — Mademoiselle Guimard — Tbe prinee de Soa- 
bise — Explanation ->Th« Rohaos -Madame de Marsan-— Court 
friendships. 

The due de Richelieu, who was in haste to go to 
Guienne, lost no time in presenting to me the due 
d'Aiguillon. He was not young, but handsome and 
well made, with much amability and great courage. 
A sincere friend, no consideration could weaken his 
regard; an adversary to be dieaded, no obstacle could 
repress his boldness. His enemies — and amongst them 
he included the whole magistracy — his enemies, I say, 
have used him shamefully, but he treated them too 
ill for them to be believed in any thing they say of him. 
If he were ambitious, he had the excuse of superior 
merit, and if he showed himself too severe in one par- 
ticular, it proceeded from an energy of mind which did 
not allow him to have more pity for others than they 
had for him. Do not, my friend, think that the attach- 
ment I had for him can transport me beyond just 
limits. Since he is in his grave, my illusions, if I^had. 
any, have dissipated. I only give to my deceased; 
friends the tribute due to them — truth and tears. But 
really, without thinking of it, I am attributing to my- 
self these virtues without necessity, forgetting that you 
are not one of those who would fain render me as black 
as possible in the eyes of posterity. 

In proportion as the first sight of the uncle had pre- 
judiced me against him, so much the more did it pro- 
pitiate me towards the nephew. I saw in him a gene- 
rous heart, and a genius capable of lofty actions which 
you wculd vainly have sought for in the mar^chal de 
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Richelifo.. No doubt at the beginning of our UaUon 
the due d'Aiguillon only saw in me a woman who 
cuuld be useful to his projects and plans ; but soon his 
heart joined the alliance, and a devotion of calculation 
was succeeded by a vehement passion, of which I was 
justly proud, as it subdued to my chains the most ac«« 
complished of courtiers. 

Our first interview was lively. The man§chal and he 
supported the conversation with much gaiety. M. de 
Richelieu, as I have already told vou, had neither wit 
nor information, but possessed that ease of the first 
circles, those manners of high breeding, those courtly 
graces, which often surpass wit and information. 

" My nephew,** said he to the duke, " madame can 
do much for us, but we must first do something for her* 
Without support, without friends, she will he lost at 
Versailles ; let us be her partisans if she will allow it^ 
and let her youth have the benefit of our experience.** 

The tone in which the dut d'Aiguillon replied de* 
lighted me. He said he was but too happy to serve 
me, and begged me to rely on him as I would on my* 
self.. 

** But,** he continued, " but we have to struggle 
with a powerful party. The duchesse de Grammont, 
and her brother are not the persons to give up the field 
without striking a blow. But, madame, by the assist- 
ance of your happy and lovely star, I will enter the 
lists with pleasure, and if a glance of your eyes will 
recompense a conqueror, I shall be he." 

•* Oh," exclaimed the duke, ** my nephew's a second 
Amadis in gallantry, and of undauntea courage. You 
will be satisfied with him, madame, much more than 
with my son, who only resembles the family in his 
defects." 

The due de Fronsac was justly hated by his father 5 
he was what is called a decided scamp, without one re- 
deeming point or virtue. Dissipated without agrce- 
ableness, a courtier without address, a soldier without 
courage, he thoroughly deserved his bad reputation. 
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H« ym not baud, because hatred implies a moies of 
honour, but he was universally d^ipised. His Auher 
hated him : he hated his &ther. The recipioeity was 
edifying. I have often seen the due de Fronsac, and 
always with disgust. He had incurred the eztremitf 
of punishment* when trying to carij off a butcher's 
daughter, he rendered himself guiltyof the triple crimes 
of ttrsoi^, rape, and robbery. This was the most 
splendid deea of his life» at least his father said so, tho 
otily one in which he had shown—— guess what ; for, 
■nv friend, I will not pen the cynical word made use 
of by his iather« It must be confessed that we some* 
times kept very bad oompan|r at Versailles. The kii^, 
who abhorred degrading actions, did not like the due 
de FronsaC) but was full of kindly feeling towards the 
due d*AiguUlon. This latter experienced the extent of 
his favour in his long and obstmate struggle with the 
parliament of Bretagne. It must be owned, that if ha 
gained the victory at court, he decidedly lost it in the 
city, and I was publicly insulted on this account in the 
most brutal manner. However, the friendship which 
his first interview inspired me with, I have always pre- 
served unaltered. 

The week glided away, and each day my fortune 
seemed more fUUy assured. The love of the king in« 
creased, he heaped presents on me perpetually, and 
seemed to think he never could do enough for me. 
The bounties of Louis XV. were known, and instantly 
aroused against me the two enemies with whom I had 
been threatened— the due de Choiseul and the duchesse 
de Grammont his sister, I must say« however, that, 
at first, the brother contented himself with despising 
me, but the duchesse was furious ; I had offended her 
feminine self-love, and she could not forgive me. I 
have told you that she obtained possession of the king 
by stratagem. This is fact. She was in a place o. 
concealment during a regal debauch, and when Louis 
XV. led the table, with nis head heated by wine, she 
awaited him in his bed to commit a soil of violence on 
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him. WhftI carious ambition I As soon as this noble 
lady learned my position, she was desirous of know- 
ing who I was, and I haye been told since all the 
measures she took to learn this. ISie did not confine 
her search to the circle of VersaiUes, bnt hastened 
to prosecute her inquiries in Paris with M. dc Sartines; 
tlie lieutenant of police not suspecting the favour that 
awaited me» as well as that whidi I already enjoyed, 
and on the other hand persuaded of that of the Choiseul 
family, set all his bloodhounds on my traces. They 
did not hi\ to bring him back a thousand horrible tales 
about me, with which he gratified the duchesse, who, 
thinking thereby to do me a severe injury, spread in 
the Chateau a multitude of prejudicial tales against me, 
hoping that they would reach the ears of the king and 
disgust him with his amour. It was at this- juncture 
that appeared in the NouvtiUe* h h main those infiaimous 
articles, collected in what they call the Collection of 
Bachaumont. From the same source proceeded the 
songs d la Bourbonnaim^ which filled Paris, and were 

* We add one of these songs for the amusement of the 
reader. 

Dans Paris la grand* villey 

Garqons, femmes et filles 

Ont tons le «Mir d6bile, 
Etponssentdesh^his! ah I ^! ah! 

La belle Bourbooaaiae. 

La mattresse dt Blaiae, 
Est tsH mlkl k sOn aise! aise S aise t ane ', 
Elle est suff W grabal, ah! ah! ah ! 

N'est-ee pas grtatd dommage 

Qu*nne fiUe aussi sage. 

An printemps de sea ig^ 
Soit rftduite an tr^pas, ahl ah! ah! 

La veille d'nn dimanche, 

£n tombant d'uoe brancli^ 
Se fit nal i la handle, haacht 1 hanche! banohef 

BliadWtiebnts, ah! ah! ahl 
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sung about everyv^here. These scandds produced do 
other effect thao ionreasing the attachment which the 
king had for me, and to diminish that which he felt for 
the due de Choiseul. 

Passion never reasons ; if it had common sense, it 
would perceive that it cannot disgust a lover by vilifying 

On chercha dans la ville 

Un m^decin habile 

Pour gu6nr cette fiUe 
11 ne s'en trouva pat, ah ! ah ! ah I 

On rait tout en usage, 

M^decin et herbage, 
Bon bouillon et laitage, age ! agt ! age ! 

Rien ne la soulagea, ah ! ah 1 ah ! / ~' 

VoilSl qu'elle succombe ; 

EUe est dans I'autre monde. 

Puisqu'elle est dam la tombe, 
Cbantons son iib£ray ah ! ah ! ah ! 

Soyons dans la tristesse, 

Et que chacun s'empresse 
En regrettant sans cease, esse ! esse ! esse I 

Ses charmes et ses appas, ah 1 ah ! ah 1 

Pour qu'on sonn&t les cloches 

On donna ses galocbes, 

Son mouchoir et ses poches, 
Ses souliers et ses bas, ah ! ah I ah ! 

£t it sa sceur Javotte 

On lui donna sa eotte. 
Son manteau plein de crotte, otte t otte I otte ! 

Avant qu'elle ezpirftt, ah S ah S ah ! 

En fermant la paupidre, 

£11' fintt sa carriire, 

£t sans drap et sans bi2re 
£n terre on I'emporta, . ah ! ah ! ah ! 

La pauvre Bourbonnaise 

Va dormir k son aise 
Sam lat^dil et sans chaise, aise ! aise ! ai^ I 
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hi3 mistress, but, on the contrary* interests his self- 
love in supporting her. Thus all these intrigues scathed 
me not ; I did not mention to my counsellor comte Jean 
an insult which I met with in the park at Versailles 
from madame de Grammont. I did not tell it to the 
king, not wishing to create any disturbance at court. 
I avenged nayself by myself, and think I conducted my- 
self remarkably well in this little adventure, which was 
as follows : 

I was walking in the garden with Henriette, who 
had given me her arm ; it was early in the mornings 
and the walks appeared solitary . We walked towards 
the side of the lle-d* Amour, when we heard the steps 
of two persons who came behind us. Henriette turned 
her head, and then said to me, << Here are mesdames de 
Brionne and de Grammont.'^ I knew the latter but 
very slightly, and the former not at all. Certainly she 
could not have been there by chance ; they knew I 
should be there, and wished to see me closely. Not 
suspecting what was to follow, I was delighted at the 
rencontre. They passed us with head erect, haughty 
air; looked at me witb a disdainful stare, laughed 
rudely, and walked away. Although such behaviour 
offended me, it did not put me out of humour; I 
thought it very natural for madame de Grammont to be 
irritated against me. Henriette had less magnanimity. 
She repeated so often how impertinent it was thus to 
insult a female honoured by the bounties of the king ; 
she so hx excited my feelings, that instead of returning, 
as prudence suggested, I followed the steps of these 
ladies. I did not proceed far before I rejoined them ; 
they were seated on a bench, awaiting my arrival as it 
appeared. 1 passed close to them, and at that moment 
the duchesse ae Grammont, raising her voice, said, 

'' It must be a profitable business to sleep with every 
body." 

I was excessively nettled, and instantly retorted* 
*' At least I cannot be accused of making a forcible 
entry into any person's bed." The arrow went to the 

VOL. I. L 
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mark and penetrated deeply. The whole countenance 
of the ducness turned pale, except her lips, which be- 
came blue. She would have said something foolish, 
but madame de Btionne, more cool because touched 
less nearly, placed her hand on her companion's mouth* 
I in my turn walked away with Henriette, laughing till 
tears came into my eyes at this pleasing victory. 

The duchesse de Grammont, who had. no further in- 
clination to laugh, told the whole to her brother. He, 
who loved her excessively, too much so perhaps, repri- 
manded her, nevertheless, and pointed out to her the 
disadvantage she must experience in an open struggle 
with me. Madame de Brionne was enjoined to secresy, 
but that did not prevent her from Confiding the affair 
to the dowager duchesse d*Aiguillon. 

This latter was a lady of most superior merit, uniting 
to much wit more solid acquirements. She spoke 
English like a native. Her death, which happened in 
1772, was a great misfortune to her son, to whom she 
gave the roost excellent counsel. She told my ad^ 
venture to her daughter-in-law, who, excessively am- 
bitious, saw, without any pain, the increasing attach<» 
ment of her husband for roe. I roust tell you, in a 
parenthesis, that I always lived on the best terms with 
her, and that, in my disgrace, her friendship did not 
weaken. I must do her this ju5tice. All my fakhjul 
finendf have not been equally faithful towards roe. 

These two ladies knowing this occurrence, the due 
d*Aiguill'6n was not long kept in ignorance that some- 
thing had happened. He came in haste to see me, and 
inquired what it was. But he asked in vaii>, I would 
not tell him. My secresy hurt him, and on his return 
home he wrote to me. As I have great pleasure in 
telling you all that recalls this amiable gentleman to my 
pind, I will transcribe his letter, which will give you 
an opportunity of judging of the turn of his mind. 

•* I am very unhappy, madame. I had flattered 
myself with having obtained your confidence, but the 
obstinate silence which yon have kept with me has 
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eruelly informed me of my mistake. Allow ihe deep 
interest with which you have inspired me to offer a 
suggestion. You know nothing ot forms, you are un# 
acquainted with our usages : you require a friend who 
shall direct and counsel you. Why should you not 
select a man entirely devoted to you, and as equally so 
as the king, the king whose entire affections you 
possess — and who could refuse them to you ? 1 pause^ 
Nothing is more dangerous than to use a pen where 
we have a heart overflowing like mine. Be more 
gracious towards me, I ask it of you in charity, and 
lake no pleasure in driving me to twofold desperation. 
Adieu madame, &^ 

Signed, The Due d'A.'' 

I read and read again this epistle : it delighted me 
from beginning to end. I found in it a depth of pas- 
sion which did not displease me ; I perfectly compre- 
hended the obscurity of the latter phrase. 1 needed a 
0ort of Mentor superior to comte Jean, aod I preferred 
the due d*AiguiUon to any pther, because he pleased 
me. This feeling decided me, and I replied to him in 
these terms : — 

" You are wrong, monsieur, to be annoyed, and to 
think that I am not disposed tp grant you my contip 
dence. It seems to me that I cannot place myself in 
better hands. However, we do not know each other 
well enough for me to repose in you at once : see me 
frequently, and then, with the habit of being in your 
company, I will allow myself to glide quietly into that 
state of confidence which you desire. Yes, I am 
indeed a stranger to all that passes around me : my 
only support is the protection with which the king 
honours me. That is all-powerful, but I will not em- 
ploy it unseasonably or improperly. I know that I 
need the counsels of an honourable, prudent, and well- 
informed man. 1 accept, therefore, of yours ; I even 
ask them from you, if your friendship go along with 
ttftm. Adieu, monsieur. My regards are due to your 
uncle, the mar^chal, the first time you write to him.*' 
l2 
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Thn letter filled the due d*Aigailkm wi^ joy. Soom 
days afterwards, the prince de Souhise, who also wished 
to give me his advice, did not attain Uie same success. 
It niU9t be owned, that, for a man of the world, he 
went about it in a very clumsy way. He committed 
the extreme error of selecting mademoiselle Guimard 
as mediatrix between himself and me. This lady came 
to me on the strength of our former acquaintance : she 
had so little sense as not to perceive the immense dis« 
tance between us which a few days had caused, and 
that the opera-dancer kept by the prince de Soubise 
could have no relation with the favourite of the king of 
France. I endeavoured, in vain, to make her perceive 
it, without mortifying her too much. She always called 
me her dear friend, and foirly riaughtered me with 
saying that her prince would protect me. It was sin* 
gular for her to speak thus to me : to me from whom 
her prince solicited protection. She did not confine 
herself to this, she even insinuated to me that I should 
be a gainer in some way. I laughed outright at this, 
and said to the valet de chambre, who was stationed al 
the door, '* Call mademoiselle*s servants.*' This an« 
noyed her excessively ; all the muscles of her face were 
contracted with rage; but she restrained her wrath, 
saluted me with an assumed respect, and went away, 
after*having so worthily acquitted herself of her foolish 
embassy. 

She had quitted me for an hour, when I received a 
letter from him who had sent her. The prince de Sou- 
bise begged me to grant him an interview, in which he 
could enter into an explanation. I replied that I would 
receive him, and he came the same dav. ' 

**' I am much pained, madame,*' said he, on entenng, 
4j|that mademoiselle Guimard has communicated with 
sS little address what I wished to say to you.^ 

•* Prince, I think you would have done better to have 
been the bearer of your own message. You know my 
station here, and would not have ridiculed me as ihe 
has done." 
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M. de Soubise, much puzzled to know what she had 
said, asked roe the qtiestion. 

•* Why," I replied, *« she said, Aat if I would follow 
your counsels, you would pay me for my conde- 
scension/* 

" Ah I madame,'* be exdairoed, *^ she has completely 
murdered me. I only charged her to offer my services 
to you, and throw myself at your feet, as I do now.** 

*' Kise, prince, I cto not accuse you of such folly, and 
promise not to mention it : it is necessary, however, 
that you should know I have but one part to play here, 
that of pleasing the king. Any other character will 
not suit roe. Honour me with your friendship, and 
accept mine in return. I cannot, must not, have any 
other union with you. * 

Thus terminated tbis interview ; it did not suit me 
to give the prince de Soubise any hopes. He and all 
the Rohans would have lived on it ; they would have 
turned my confidence to their gain, and as they vrere 
for the most part sharpers, or something akin to it, my 
name would soon have been mixed op with some dirty 
transaction. This &mily vras a hydra of avarice, and 
would alone have swallowed up all the wealUi of 
France. If the king had taken one of the Rohan ^mily 
for his mistress, I believe that the finance department 
would not have sufficed for one year's expenditure of 
this prodigal family. I had no objection to the prince 
de Soubise coming to supper with me, but I did not 
feel myself disposed to gi?e him any control over my 
mind. I should have l^n ill- guided by a man who 
had no government of himself. 

If M. de Soubise did not depart satisfied, madame 
de Marsan, his relative, to whom he related the bad 
success of his attempt, was not more so. She was a 
woman to have governed a kingdom, had she been ' 
allowed to do so. There was in her woman's head 
a capacity superior to that of all the men of her family. 
Sie had a great deal of ambition, and all her actions 
were the results of a premeditated plan. She would 
1.3 
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have ruled the king, the princes, princesses, &?t>urites, 
mistresses, the court, the city, the pariiaments, and the 
army I Nothing would have been impossible to her ; 
^he was adequate to any thing. Circumstances did 
not give her the opportunity of displaying her genius. 
With great talents and keert perception, she was re- 
duced to the government of her own family alone; 
that was but a triflmg matter! In spite of her discon. 
tent, madame de Marsan preserved a sort of neutrality 
towards me. She allowed all sort of ill to be spoken 
of me without ever repressing a word. She was then 
mute and motionless. She saw me torn to pieces with* 
out any emotion. 

However, when we were together she tried to cajole 
me in a thousand ways, all the time detesting me in 
her heart ; and I, who could scarcely endure the sight 
of her» paid her a like number of little attentions. Thus 
surrounded by hypocrites, I became one myself. We 
le^rn to howl in the soci^ of wolves* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The dno de la Vavgnyon and the oomtene do Barri— The marqait de 
Chaavelin and the conitesse — ^M. de Montbarrey and the comtesse — 
Intrigues — Lebel — Arrival of the du Barn family — The comte 
d'Hargiconrt — ^The demoiselles da Barri — Marriare of the comtesae 

. <— The marquis de Bonrepos— Correspondeaoes— The broken glass. 

The prince de Soubise was not the only person who 
wished to act in the capacity of Mentor to me. M. the 
due de la Vauguyon attempted also to be the guide of 
my youth. This nobleman was too much of a Jesuit not 
to have a nose of prodigiously fine scent. He perceived 
that the wind was in my favour, and approached me in 
consequence. I have mentioned to you his first visit, 
and he made me a second a few days afterwards. He 
appeared very affable, very conciliating, and insisted 
particularly several times, and that without any appa- 
rent motive, that the kin^, not being now engaged in 
the ties of wedlock, he should choose some agreeable 
companion, and assuredly could not do better than 
select me. The day after this visit, early in the morn- 
ing, the duke sent me a splendid bouquet, a homage 
which he afterwards repeated, and then called on me a 
\hird time. 

During this visit, after a conversation on the embar- 
rassments of an introduction at Versailles, he proposed 
that I should avoid them. 

" You cannot conceal from yourself,*' he said, << how 
powerful will be the cabal against you ; and, without 
including the Choiseuls, you will have especially to 
fear the pious party, who will only see in your intimacy 
with the king, allow me to say, a crying scisindal, and 
one not profitable for religion.** 
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" If the pious party unite with those who are not so 
to destroy me/* I rejoined, laughing, '< I shall ha^e all 
France against me/* 

'< No ; but perhaps all the Chateau. . But there is a 
way of averting the storm. Attach yourself to the party 
of honest men who have been so greatly calumniated — 
the Jesuits. Philosophy, supported by the due de 
Choiseuly has repressed them ; but the high clergy and 
the mesdames royales are attached strongly to them, 
and you would interest them in your fortune by fevour- 
ing these worthy fisuhers/' 

** What I monsieur le due,** cried I, " will mes- 
seigneurs the clergy of France, and mesdames royales 
and their suite be &vonrable to me, if I use my inflo- 
ence with the king in espousing the cause of the society 
of Jesus?*' 

" Certainly, madame; and I am authorized to pro*: 
mise you. I givd you my word for this. Endeavour 
to reestablish the order, and there will not be one of us 
but will be zealous in supporting you.'' 

" I certainly am desirous of pleasing your friends ; 
but I can see that, from the first moment of my ap»pear^ 
ance at court, I shall be at open war with the Choiseuls 
and the parliaments.** 

<< What maUers it? I confess that the victory will 
not be easy at first, but there is no need to exaggerate 
the difficulties. It is true that the king has esteem for 
the due de Choiseul, but he has much affection for you, 
which avails much more. As for the parliaments, he 
hates them, and for many years has been desirous of 
ridding himself of them entirely, and he will efiect this 
by the help of God and your interference." 

" This will be hard work for one so vieaik as 1 am.** 

" Oh, you are sufficiently powerful, I assure you. 
Only confide in me, the intermediary between you and 
my friends, let me guide you, and I will steer to the 
light port What do you think of this, madame ?'* 

*^ Oh I monsieur le due, it b not at a moment that we 
can give a positive reply to such grave matters. I con^ 
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tent myself in assuring ywk, that I ba^e for you as much 
confidence as respect, and should be Tery happy to ob- 
tain your protection/' 

^My protection! Oh, heaven, madame, you are 
jesting. It is I "who shoukl be honoured by your 
friendship.** 

" It is yours; but as yet I am nothing at court, and 
can do nothing there until I have been presented. It 
is for my spe^y presentation that my friends should 
labour now." 

« We will not fail, madame ; and if you will allow 
me to come from time to time to converse with you, we 
can take our measures.*' 

" Your visits will always be agreeable.** 

Such was the conversation which I had with the due 
de la Vauguyon. I have given it somewhat at length, 
because it was the preface to a deep intrigue which 
made a vast noise. I think I extricated myself very 
ivell from the net in which ^e duke sought to catch me. 
I knew that his situation at Versailles compelled me to 
act with caution towards him. He was in good odour 
Vith mesdames, had the ear of the young dauphin and 
the princes his brothers. He deceived me like a true 
Jesuit as he was, in telling me that mesdames were 
well disposed towards me ; and on my side I cheated 
him with a promise of confidence and friendship which 
I never bestowed. Ah 1 my friend, again and again 
must I exclaim, what a villainous place is a court ! 

Whilst the due de la Vauguyon was seeking to enlist 
me under the banners of heaven or the Jesuits, the mar- 
quis de Chauvelin also essayed to make me his pupil ; 
but as frank as he was amiable, this nobleman did not 
go to work in a roundabout manner. He came to me 
loyally, requesting me to consider his interests and 
mine. 

*' The king likes me,*' said he, ** and I am attached 
to him body and soul. He tenderly loves you, and I 
should have no diificulty in doing the same thing; but 
as I am no longer of an age to inspire you with tht 
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passion which I should feel towards you, 1 coDtent my* 
self with your friendship. I have no enemy here, and 
no wish to hurt any person. Thus you need not fear 
that I shall urge you to any measures that shall com- 
promise you. It is jiie hatred of the kingdom that you 
will have to fear. France is about to march in a better 
track, and the best plan is to follow its lead. It pains 
me, madame, to use language which may appear severe 
to you ; we ought only to talk to you of your beauty 
and the love which it inspires. But in your situation, 
even that beauty may serve the interests of France, and 
it is for that motive that I come to solicit you.** • 

I reulied to M. de Chauvelin with equal frankness. 
I told nim that my sole intentions were to confine my. 
self to the circle of my duties ; that I had none but to 
please the king, and no intention of mixing myself up 
with state affairs. This was my plan I can assure you. 
I flattered myself that X could follow it, not dreaming 
of those political nuisances into which 1 was precipi- 
tated in spite of myself. I added, nevertheless, that in 
my situation, which was delicate, I would not refuse the 
counsels of a faithful servant of the king, and that undo^ 
this title M. de Chauvelin should be consulted on iii|- 
portant occasions. 

The marquis de Chauvelin had too much good sense, 
too much knowledge of the world, not to perceive a 
refusal concealed under this politeness. The secret in- 
clination of my heart had already led me to selec«^ 
the due d*Aiguillon for my director, and I could not 
reconcile myself to any other. He contented himself 
with asking me again for my friendship, which I will- ^^^ 
ingly accorded him, and I have always found myself 
fortunate in his. Thus did I accept the offers of service 
from the prince de Soubise, the due de la Vauguyon, 
and the marquis de Chauvelin. 

A fourth sought to swell the ranks ; the comte, after- 
wards prince die Montbarrey. This gentleman made 
up in pretensions for what he lacked in talent. He was 
weak, s^f-important, selfish, fond of women, and 
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endeavoured to preserve all the airs of a man of good 
breeding in the midst of the grossest debauchery. He 
was full of respect for himself and his house, of which 
in time of need he could cite the whole genealogy. His 
nomination was a real scandal ; no one dreamt of his 
ever being minister of war. It was one of the thousand 
follies of old Maurepas, whom the late king knew well, 
and caHed the ballad- maker of ^e council.- 

The comte de Montbarrey, whom I had known at 
Paris, came to me one fine day, fully powdered, per- 
filmed, and apparelled. Ha had a smile on his lip, a 
loud tone, and an insolent look. He came not to ask 
toy friendship, but my obedience. He told me that he 
loved me to distraction, and of course my head must be 
equally turned towards him. He amused me : I let 
him run out the full length of his line ; and when he 
had spun it all out, I said to him, *' Monsieur, be so 
good as to call me to the recollection of madame de 
Merfort." 

She was one of the gambling ladies, and at her house 
' I had formerly met the chevalier de Montbarrey. My 
>eply confounded him : he saw that he had gone the 
wrong way to work with me ; and, raising the siege, he 
left me excessively embarrassed. 

Figure to yourself, my friend, what conhdence a man, 
lost in the crowd of lower courtiers, could inspire me 
with ; for to judge of the proceedings of the comte de 
Montbarrey, it would have been necessary to have seen 
him as he then was, and not what he became since the 
imbecility of M, de Maurepas. When I told comte 
"-i^-Jean of his visit, he would not believe such insolence. 
You must know that my brother-in4aw also wished to 
direct me, but I did not consider him sufficiently clever. 
His marvellous genius was eclipsed in politics. He 
swore at my ingratitude, and I could only appease him 
by an offering of plenty of money. 

In the midst of this cross^-fire of intrigues, one was 
devised against me which might have terminated in my 
ruin ; but, thanks to the indefatigable activity of comte 
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Jean, only germed to fix me more firmly in my situatiou. 
Lebel, of whom 1 have said nothing for this age, came 
to me one day : his face was sad, and his look serious. 
By his manner I augured that my reign had passed, 
and that I must quit my post. I awaited what he 
should say with morUl impatience. At length he begaa 
thus: 

*« Madame, you have many bitter enemies, who are 
labouring t« efiect your ruin* with a bloodthirstinesi 
which nothing can assuage. They have now spread a 
repoit that you are not married. This infiaunous 
calumny — " , 

«« Ah. is that all ?** said I with joy : *' no, my dhwr 
Lebel, this time they do not calumniate me. The 
worthy creatures for once are right." 

«• What," said Lebel, in a tone of alarm almost comic, 
* what, are you really not married ?" 

" No." 

" Are you not the wife of the comte Guillaume du 
Barri T* 

*• No.*' 

« Then you have deceived the king, and played with 
me." 

« Lebel, my friend, take another tone. Na one has 
any right to complain. You have given me to the king 
as a person to please him ; I do so. The rest can be 
no matter of yours.'* 

" Pardon me, madame ; it is a matter of the greatest 
consequence to me. I am terribly compromised in 
this affair, and you with me." 

Lebel told me that the duchesse de Grammont had 
begged him to call upon her, and had bitterly re- 
proached him about the mistress he had procured for 
the king : the duchesse affirmed that I was a nameless 
and unmarried creature; and added, that it was his 
duty to make the king acquainted with these particu- 
lars, unless I, the pretended wife of du Barri, would 
consent to go to England, when a large pension should 
be assured to me. 
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** No, my dear Lebel, I wiH not go to England ; I 
will remain in France, at Versailles, at the Chateau. 
If I am not married I will be; the thing is easily 
managed.**. 

Lebel somewhat assured, begged me to send for 
comte Jean, and when he came he (Lebel) recommenced 
bis tale of grie£ 

" You are drowning yourself in a glass of wateV,'* 
said my future brother-in-law to him, who began to 
treat him with less ceremony ; « go back to the 
duchesse de Grammont, ami tell her that ma^ame was 
married at Toulouse. She will ha?e an inquiry set on 
foot ; in the mean while my brother will arrive, and the 
marriage shall take place. Then we will show the 
rebels a real comtesse du Barri ; and whether my sister- 
in-law be a kidy of six months* standing or only of 
yesterday, that is of no consequence to the king of 
France.** 

After this conversation Lebel delivered the messi&ge 
to the duchesse de Qrammont, who told him that she 
should write to Toulouse to the attorney-general. This 
was what comte Jean wished, and he was prepared for 
her. 

But, yon wiU say to me, was it certain that your 
asserted husband would marry you? Were there no 
difficulties to fear? None. Comte Guillaume was 
poor, talented, and ambitious: he liked hij^h living, 
and would have sold himself to the devil for riches. 
He was happy in marrying me. Comte Jean would 
not have ventured such a proposal to his other brother, 
the comte d*Hargicourt, who nad much good sense and 
great notions of propriety, and who at Versailles was 
called the honnSte komme; a distinction not over flat- 
tering to his two brothers. 

The same evening the whole family arrived, and was 
presented to me the next day. My two future sisters- 
in-law frightened me at first with their provincial man- 
ners and southern accent ; but, after a few minutes, 
I found that this Gascon pronunciation had many 

VOL. I. M 
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charms with it. Mesdemoisellea da Barri were not 
handsome but very agreeable. One was called Isabelle* 
whom they had nicknamed Bischif the other^s name was 
Fanchon, and her name had been abbrcTiated to Ckon* 
The latter had much talent, and even brought to Ver- 
sailles with her an instinctive spirit of diplomacy which 
would have done honour to a • practised courtier. She 
would have been thought simple, unsophisticated, and 
yet was full of plot and cunning. I was soon much 
pleased with her, and the king became equally so. He 
was much amused at hearing her talk patois (provin* 
cially), or recite the verses of one Goudouli, a poet of 
Languedoc. He used to make her jump upon his 
knees ; and although she had passed the first bloom of 
youth, he played with her like a child. But what most 

{>articularly diverted the king, was calling my sister-in- 
aw by her nickname; Petite Chon, grande Ckon he 
was always saying, do this, go there, come here. Looia 
XV. did the same with his own daughters: he had 
amongst them a Loque, a Chrailley a Chiffe, and they 
were the ladies Victoire, Ad^liude, and Sophie, whom 
he thus elegantly designated. I so soon saw the taste 
of the king for nicknames that I gave him one, it was 
La/ranee. So far from being angry with me, he 
laughed to tears every time that I called him so. I 
must confess, en pagsant, that the anecdote about the 
coffee is true.* I will only justify myself by sayings 
that if I expressed myself coarsely it was not in conse- 
quence of my vulgar education, but because the king 
liked such modes of expression. 

Let me revert to my marriage, which was performed 
very secretly at the parish of Saint Laurent. I believe 
the king knew of it, although he never alluded to it any 
more than myself. Thus the malice of my enemies was 

• Louis XV. had a habit of making his own coffee after 
dinner. One day the coffee boiled over the sides of the pot, 
and madame du Barri cried out, " Eh, La/rance, ton cafi 
f 'le camp " 
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Completely balked in this affair. Some days after- 
warcts comte Jean received a letter from the attorney* 
l^eneral of the parliament of Toulouse, M. the marquis 
de Bonrepos-Riquet. This gentleman informed my 
brother-in-law that he had been applied to, to institute 
an inquiry at all the notaries, and amongst all the regis- 
ters of the parishes for the proof of my marriage ; &at 
he warned us to be on our guard, and that whatever 
.diligence he might be desired to employ, he should do 
nothing without informing us. We felt the obligation 
of this proceeding, and my biother-in-law thanked M. 
the attomey-genend in my name as well as in bis own. 
He told him that it was not at Toulouse that the parties 
interested should make their researches for my marriage 
certificate, but at Paris, either at the parish church of 
Saint Laurent, or at the notary*s Lepot d^Auteuif."* M. 
de Bonrepos gave part of this reply to the duchesse d^ 
Grammont. Great was the bustle amongst the Choi- 
seuls I I leave you to judge of the fury of the lady or 
ladies, for the comtesse de Grammont was no less 
irritated than the other, always prepossessed with the 
idea, that to please the king was to usurp over their 
family. The comtesse de Grammont had not half the 
talent of the duchesse, she had only her faults. She 
showed herself so rude and impertinent towards me, 
that I was at length compelled, not to -exile her of my 
ovni accord, but to allow that she should be so served. 
But I anticipate, for this did not occur until the follow- 
ingyear. 

The king by all his kindnesses endeavoured to recom- 
pense me for these attacks : he appeared charmed to 
see me surrounded by my husband's family. He placed 
amongst the pages the vicomte Adolphe du Barri, son 
of comte Jean, a young man of great promise, and 
whose destiny was so brief and so unfortunate. My 

• We humbly ask pardon of madame du Barri, but we do 
not believe that notanes have any thing to do with marriag*^ 
ctrtiJioai€$* They only make out marriage c<miract§,—Es>^ 
m2 
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husbaiid^s family testified moeh affection for me, as «lid 
the due d'Aiguilion, to whom I daily attadied mysett 
fie carefully kept from me aU that could give me pain^ 
and took a thousand precautions that no unpleasant 
reports should reach me. If we passed a short time 
without meeting he wrote to me, and I confess I was 
delighted with a correspondence which formed my own 
style. Mademoiselle Chon, my sister-in^aw, and I also 
'Wrote to each other, and that from one room to another, 
I remember that one day, having broken a glass of rock 
^ryntal which she had given me, I announced my mis- 
fortune in such solemn style, and with so well feigned 
a tone of chagrin, that the letter amused the whole 
family. The king saw it, and was so much pleased 
that he kept it, and next day sent me a golden goblet 
enriched with stones, which I gave to Chen, to whom 
it rightfully belonged • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Jovrney to Ghoitj— Tht comtesse da Bum and Loait XV. — ^Kin; <S[ 
Penaiark— The esar Peter— Frederic II.— The abbe delaChapdle— 
An experiment— New intr^fiuM — Secret agtbts— The comtesse and 
Lonit XV.— Of the presentation— Letter of the comtesse to Uie duo 
d'Aiguillon— Reply— Prince de Sonbise. 

Up to this period I had resided constantly at Versailles 
or PariSy according to the pleasure of the king, but had 
never followed his majesty in any of his joumies. He 
wished to pass some days at his deligbthil chateau at 
Choisy, situated on the banks of the Seine. It was 
decided that I should be of die party, taking Ae name 
of the baroness de Pamklek, a German lady, as that 
wouM save me from the embarrassment in which I 
should be placed with the king in consequence of my 
non-presentation. The prince de Soubise, the dues de 
la Trimouille, d*Ayen, d^Aiguillon, and the marquis de 
Chauveiin, were also to attend the king. The king re- 
mained nearly the whole tkne with me, and the enh'ie 
of my apartment became a favour not accorded to every 
body. A small committee met there, and talked of 
every thing except what is rational ; and I can assore 
you that with such conversation time passes very 
quickly. 

One day the king entered my apaartment holding in 
bis hand a letter. 

^ I am about to receive,'* said be, ** a vnit Aat will 
not give me much amusement. My brother of Den- 
mark is traversing £«irope, and is about to come to 
France. Mon Lieu/ what inconvenient persons ave 
your travelling kings ! Why do they leave their lung- 
doms? I think they are very well at home/* 

" Yes, sire, but there is an excuse for them : they 
M 3 
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are weary of admiring your majesty at a distance, and 
wish for the happiness of knowing you,** 

At this compliment the king nibbed his hands with 
a smile, which he silways did when he was satisfied, 
and then said, 

*' There is not in the hearts of foreign potentates the 
same affection towards my person as you feel. It is 
not me but France they wish to see. I remember that 
when Tery young I received a visit from the czar Peter 
the Great, Peter the First I mean to say. He was not 
deficient in sense, but yet behaved like a boor : he 
passed his time in running over the academies, libraries, 
and manufactories : I never saw such an ill-bred man. 
Imagine him embracing me at our first interview, and 
carrying me in his arms as one of my valets would have 
done. He was dirty, coarse, and ill drest. Well, all 
the Frenchmen ran after him; one would have sup- 
posed by their eagerness that they had never seen a regal 
countenance.*' 

** Yet there was no occasion to run very far to see 
the handsome face of a king." 

** Hold your tongue, madame la baronne de Pam- 
klek, you are a flatterer. There is a crowned head which 
for thirty years has desired to visit France, but I have 
always turned a deaf ear, and will resist it as long as 
possible." 

'* Who is, sire, the king so unfortunate as to be 
banished by you from your majesty's presence V 

" Who ? the king of philosophers, the rival of Vol- 
taire, my brother of Prussia. Ah, my dear baionne, he 
is a bad fellow ; he detests me, and I have no love for 
him. A king does wisely, certainly, to submit his 
works to the judgment of a Freron I It would be out- 
jrageous scandal if he came here. Great and small 
would crowd around him, and there would not be 
twenty persons in my train.'* 

'^ Ah 1 sire^ do you think so ?** 

** I am sure of it* •• Tlie French now-a-days do not 
care for their kings, and la Frofide will be renewed at 
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kn early day. After all, philosophers believe that 
Frederic II. protects them : the honest man laughs both 
at them and me.*' 

** At you, sire ? impossible." 

*' No, no ; I know the impertinencies he is guilty of 
towards me: but let him, I prefer making my court 
to the pretty women of my kingdom instead of to my 
pages. You may depend upon it that if he came to 
Versailles he would debauch some of them." 

The king, charmed at having said this malicious 
speech, rubbed his hands again* 

'< feeally, sire,*' I replied, '< I am astonished that this 
prince, having such disgusting inclinations, can have 
so much dclat attached to his name.*' 

" Ah, that is because he has great qualities : he wiU 
not allow himself to be cheated. Do you know that he 
•h acquainted with the disposal of his finances to the 
last farthing T* 

** Sire, he must be a miser.^* 

** No, madame, he is a man of method. But enough 
<of him. As to his majesty of Denmark, although he 
would have been as welcome to stay at home, I shall 
receive him with as much attention as possible. The 
kings of Denmark and Sweden are my natural allies.** 

The king changed the subject, and said, <' There 
is an abb^, named la Chapelle, whom I think half 
cracked. He flatters himself that he can, through the 
medium of some apparatus, remain on the water without 
sinking. He begs my permission to exhibit his experi- 
ments before me ; and if it would amuse you, we will 
have the exhibition to morrow." I accepted the king's 
proposal with pleasure. 

On the next day we went in a body to the terrace of 
the chateau. The king was near me with his hat in his 
hand ; the due de Duras gave me his arm. M. Tabb^ 
awaited us in a boat : he flung himself boldly into the 
water, dressed in a sort of cork-jacket» moved in any 
direction in the water, drank, eat, and fired ofif a gun. 
So far all went off well, but the poor abb^, to close the 
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affair, wrote a letter to the king : the letter was carriod 
In great pomp to hia majesty. It contained two verses 
of Racine, which had some double allusion to the ex<p> 
periment. This, you may be sure, was interpreted in 
the worst manner. The due d'Ayen gave the finishing 
stroke to the whole, on his opinion being asked by the 
king. 

** Sire,'* said he, ** such men ought to be throwa 
into the water; but all we can wish for them is, that 
they should remain there.'* 

The abb^ was not more fortunate in the evening* 
He presented himself at supper, but the king did not 
address a word to him, and he was compelled to bear 
the malicious jokes of the courtiers. But let us leave 
Choisy and the experimentalist, and return to Versailles 
and myself. 

My friends were excessiv^ desirous for my pre* 
sentation, which would decide my position at the 
chateau. As yet I only bad an cquivocad existence, 
having rank neither at play, theatre^ or public festival ; 
so that if the king sliould be capricious I could be 
dismissed as one of the demoiselles of the Parc-au»> 
Cerfs. The due d'Aigiiillon, whose attacfam«ikt to me 
increased, calculated accurately all the advantages of 
this presentation. It would place me on the same 
footing with madame de Pompadour, and compel the 
ministers to come and work with me. The duke did 
not doubt but that M. de Choiseul would refuse to 

{)ay his devoirs to me, and that his resistance would 
ead to his fall. But for my presentation, it was 
necessary not only that the king snould consent, for of 
that I was certain, but that he should desire it, and his 
desire could not be depended on. 

Louis XV. was excessively timid : with an air which 
appeared of a dreadnought quality, he was fearful at 
heart. The clamours of Versailles kept him in alarm ; 
and he kept at his own court and at foreign courts 
secret agents, whose only care was to report to him the 
complaints of the people and the sarcasms and satires 
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of society. The king was attached to them ; and when 
the force of circumstances compelled him to abandon 
them, he still supported them clandestinely with all his 
power. A proof of what I advance may be known as 
jegards the chevalier or chevali^re d^Eon, I know not 
which. But these secret agents were, unknown to the 
king, all devoted to the parliaments, and consequently 
inimical to courtiers, fevourites, and especially mis- 
tresses. God knows how they disposed of us I By 
these unpropitious channels the king had learnt all the 
hatred whicn was borne to madame de Pompadour. He 
was afraid of exciting the discontent of the people by 
announcing another mistress, and was no less intimi- 
dated at the severity of madame Louise, and the ill 
humour of his other children. He loved his pleasure 
much, but his ease more. 

Comte Jean, who was restrained by no considerations, 
advised me to overleap all difficulty, by asking the king 
myself for the favour which I coveted. His advice 
seemed rational, and I was besides urged on to do so. 
Each day brought to me impertinencies said of me by 
the noble ladies of the chateau. I learnt that they 
boasted that I should never set foot in the great apart- 
ments, but should remain the obscure mistress of the 
king. This made me impatient, and by degrees de- 
prived me of my natural gaiety. 

One day when the king was with me, he perceived 
my want of spirits ; 

" What ails you?*' said he, with the greatest soli- 
citude. 

••Wliat ails me!** replied I,** I wish I were dead> 
rather than see myself the butt of all the scandal of the 
foul-mouthed gossips of your court.'* 

The king suspecting the confidence I was about to 
repose in him, was sorry he had asked for it, and vras 
silent. He began to play the tattoo with his fingers on 
the chimney-piece. At this moment mademoiselle 
Chon came in : the king, delighted at seeing her, in* 
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AtanUy inquired into her state of health. She, after a 
profound reyerence, said, 

" Sire, how can I be well when there is trouble in 
my fiuniiy V 

" Ah, bon Dieu ! what is this V* said he, turning to 
me. 

^' I am insulted, hooted : they say that I have the 
misfortune to be no longer in the good graces of your 
majesty." 

*< Ah, tell them they lie in their throats,** replied the 
king, kissing me on the forehead ; '' you are the woijian 
of my hearty and she whom I would fain load with 
honours.*' 

" Your majesty speaks to me,** I answered, ** with 
great condescension, (my sister-in-law left the room 
that she might not spoil the explanation,) but yet you 
are the cause of the insolences which I am subjected to 
from the vile crew.*' 

" What is the matter with you to-day ? In truth you 
are a perfect little devil/' 

" I wish I were, that I might punish evil tongues, 
since there is no king of France to avenge me.** 

** You are severe, madame,** replied Louis XV., 
turning his imposing and handsome face towards me, 
and to which he vainly endeavoured to give an air of 
anger. I saw my success, and added, 

'^ Yes, sire, it is insupportable for me to think that I 
am supposed not to possess your friendship, and that I 
only play the part ofa temporary friend. It makes me 
wretcned : you must not be angry if I complain of you 
to your royal self.*' 

" Well, well, you madcap, what must I do ? whom 
must I banish V" 

^' Oh, sire, no one : with your august support I fear 
no person ; nothing but appearances.'* 

" You are an excellent creature ; in your place 
Madame de Pompadour would have imprisoned half 
France," 
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'< That waa because she loved revenge better than she 
loved yoar majesty. As for me, I shoald be miserable 
if I were the cause of one single feunily complaining 
against you,*' 

] The king, delighted at these words, which really 
came from my hearty embraced me tenderly two or 
three times, and said, 

*' I wbh your enemies could understand you, for they 
would soon be at your knees. But if we imprison or 
exile no person, how shall we strike terror into them.'' 

'* It is not terror but envy that I would excite. Let 
me be presented at court, and all my wishes will be 
satisfied.** 

** I cannot for the life of me divine why you should 
lay so much stress on coming to weary yourself with 
the ceremonies of myself and my daughters. Heaven 
preserve you from all the irksomeness of court cere- 
mony !** and Louis XV. sighed. ** Did you ever 
think,'* he added, *< of all the vanities, all the interests 
I have to manage; all the intrigues that are per- 
petually agitating, and all the opposition made to me ? 
The court, thie city, the people, will rise against me : 
they will clamour, groan, complain; verse, prose, 
epigram, and pamphlet will appear in uninterrupted 
succession. You would be first attacked, and hatred 
will perhaps extend to me* I shall see again the times 
when the Damiens, in the name of the parliaments, as 
one party says, in the name of the Jesuits as the other 
party says ; and, what is more true, in the name -— *' 

The king suddenly paused ; a deep shade of melan- 
choly settled on his features, his noble head dropped on 
his bosom. Louis XV. remained for some time motion- 
less ; at length, 

" Well," he exclaimed, attempting to force a smile, 
*' well I I will write to the ladies de Grammont, to 
inform them that they need not give themselves the 
trouble to remain near me at the ch&teau." 

On saying these words I darted towards the door, 
and went into my chamber. The king followed, and 
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finding there mademoiselle Cbon, who was working 
at some tapestry, said to her, 

^ Mademoiselle, I confide to your care, and by oral 
Uttre de cachet^ the most amiable little devil in France. 
And now, mademoiselle du Barri, haying nothing fur- 
ther to add, I piay God to take you to his powerful and 
holy keeping." 

After this pleasantry the king, delighted at the gay 
termination ot a somewhat serious scene, went, or rather 
vanished ; for, to use a proverbial expression, he ran 
like a thief. 

As soon as 1 was alone with my sbter-in-law I told 
her all that had passed. 

** I see,** said she, '< that the king is fearful of offend- 
ing the due de Choiseul, and giving annoyance to his 
daughters. But a step must be determined on which 
will place you out of the reach of complete disgrace. 
Would it not be best to get some nobleman, who can 
do so with influence, to speak to him on the subject^ 
If the due de Richelieu virere her e — 

" But,*' I instantly exclaimed, " have we not his 
nephew, the due d*Aiguillon? He is well with the 
king, and I am certain vrill take the most lively interest 
in ^1 that concerns me.*' 

*^ I have no doubt of it,*' said Chon, with a sly look. 
<' Write to him to come, and you can arrange your 
ulterior proceedings.*' 

On this advice, which was quite to my taste, I went 
instantly to my vmting-table, the last present which the 
king had made me. It was made of silver gilt, and china 
slabs beautifullv painted. When I opened it, a glass 
was lifted which reflected my countenance. I sat down 
and wrote the following note to the due d*Aiguillon : — 

•' You will be content. I want your assistance, I 
really want it. The moment has come for deserving 
all my confidence. Will you have it at all risks and 
perils? Reflect well before you undertake this: if you 
accept, come to-day at five o*clock precisely, neither 
later nor sooner.** 
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A fittlt while afterwards the foHowing reply was 
broughu 

" One thing displeases roe in your letter, which else 
enchants me. You appear to doubt my obedience. Am I 
not your slave ? And when you say to me go, will I not 
go ? Rely on me as on yourself; even more : for your 
vivacity may lead you into enor, and I shall preserve 
my reason. Yes, inadarae, I will, when near you, pre-i 
serve my reason when your interests are at stake. At 
the fixed hour I shall have the honour to lay at your 
feet my respeetfol homage and boundless devotion.** 

It was impossible to express a real sentiment with 
more delicacy. I was charmed at it, no longer doubt- 
ing that the dnke would consider my interests as his 
own. I awaited the hour of five with impatience, 
when my good fortune brought the prince de Soubise. 
After the first complimeiits, ' 

'< Well, madame la comtesse, when is your presenta- 
tion to take place T 

'* 1 do not know, monsieur le marshal ; there are 
obstacles in the way. I feaur that they who vrish to 
injure me abuse their inftueoce vrith Uie king.'* 

" I see that his majesty hesitates, although he is 
desirous of giving you station. He must be stimulated 
to know that he is master ; and that if he shows any 
wavering in this particular, it will be made use of to 
govern him hereafter.* 

Heartily did I applaud the lan^age of M. de Sou- 
bise : I did not suspect that the dear prince had another 
motive behind. At the end of the interview he said, 

<* Madame, you would not have been as you now are 
had you been more conciliatory towards me, I know 
the king, and know how to manage him. I flatter 
myself that you would have been now presented had 
you deigned to hear my advice." 

•• Did I reject it? Was I wrong in declining to have 
mademoiselle Guimard as ambassad4j|^ ? Were you 
assured of her silence ? Might she not have compro- 
mised us?^, 

VOL. I. N 
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'* You are right ; I did as one would hare doue at 
your age, and you have done as I should do at mine : 
but there is always time to amend.** 

** Certainly, prince.** 

** You accept my advice, then.*' 

** Yes,** I replied, seeing the defile in which ho 
wished to entrap me» " yes, if I am presented through 
your influence^ from that moment you become my 
guide and Mentor. But it is important that the pre* 
sentation be not delayed ; t rely on you to speak to the 
king this very day about it ; and I know that he will 
give me every particular of the immense service you 
will render me/* 

For once the madcap girl got the better of the prac* 
tised courtier. M. de Soubise, taken in his own 
snare, politely excused himself, and \eh me with an 
assurance that he would speak to the king. .He did 
speak, but obtained nothing more than any other. 
You will see in my next letter that I did not arrive at 
the accomplishment of my wishes without much trouble. 
There were in this affair more intrigues for and against 
me than were afterwards set on foot to decide on war 
with America. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Gorotette and the dac d'At^illon— M. de Sonhiee— Lonis XV. 
and the due d'Agaillon — ^Letter from the comtette to the kinf— An- 
swer of the king— The nounellfs d la main — ^The comtesse and 
Louis XV.— The sapper^The eoart ladies mystified.— The com- 
tesse and M. de Sartmes. 

*I WAS Still triumphing at the skill which I had di8«« 
played in my conference with the prince de SoabiSe 
when the due d'Aiguillon entered : 

" Good heaven/' he said, kissing my hand very 
tenderly, " into what inquietude did you throw me by 
your dear and cruel letter. The ambiguity of your style 
has caused me inexpressible sorrow ; and you have 
added to it by not allowing me to come to you at the 
first moment/' 

** I could not : I thought it would be dangerous for 
you to apoear before the king previously to having seen 
me/' 

<* Would the king have thought my visit strange T* 
asked the duke, not without some emotion. 

*« That is not the point. The black spite of my 
enemies has not yet deprived me of the counsels of a 
friend. But as it is necessary to speak to the king in 
my favour, I wish that he should not know that you do 
so at my request/' 

After this I related to the duke my conversation with 
the king. 

** Your situation is delicate,'* said he to me, " but it 
should not trouble you. The king is weak, we must 
give him courage : it is his pliancy of disposition rather 
than his resistance that we have to contend with, and I 
go to act upon it.** I* 

I then instructed the duke with what had passed 
v2 
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between me and the prince de Soubise. When I Lad 
done, the duke replied, 

*^ £xpect nothing from the prince de Soubise : he 
will speak, no doubt ; but how f in a jesting, laughing 
way. If, howerer, you think he can at all serve you, 
give him all your jeonfidence.** 

" No, no, never," I replied with quickness ; " it is 
n&t a thing to be done lightly ; we do not select a con- 
fident, counsellor, or friend, at random. Do you - not 
know this M. le due ? It is requisite that tlie heart of 
the one who speaks should repc^ its^f on thokheart of 
the friend who listens. I repeat to you that I have no 
feeling of confidence towards M. de Soubise. In fact,'' 
I added, with visible and troubled emotion, '' my choice 
is made, and you have too much heroism to wish to 
combat it.** 

At these flattering words the duke precipitated him- 
self at my feet, and swore to support my cause with all 
his power and interest. I replied that I fully relied on 
liis devotion and prudence. Comte Jean entered, and 
it was agreed between us three that I should say no 
fncre to the king of my presentation before the due 
d*AiguiUon had spoken to him of it ; that I should 
content myself with complaining without peevishness, 
and that we should leave the opening measure to the 
prince de Soubise, and let him brei3c the ice to his 
majesty. 

The prince de Soubise behaved exactly as the duke 
had told me : he came to me the next morning with a 
mysterious air, which already informed me of all he 
had to say. He said that he had vainly tormented the 
Jring; that his majesty wished things to remain just as 
they were, and desired that until a new order of things 
nothing should be altered. 

'< I am sorry for it, monsieur le mar6chal,** I replied. 
^ Whilst I am in this precarious situation, whilst I 
remain in a comer of the stage as a confidante of 
tragedy ; I can do nothing for my friends, particularly 
for you, monsieur le marshal." 
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^ ** On the contrary, madame/* he replied, ** the king 
vfill be more dispgsed to listen to yon whilst he will 
suppose that your influence if unknown*** 

^ Oh/* cried I with a £eeling of anfer^ << you gentle- 
men courtiers tl)ink of nothing but polities. As for 
me, who am a woman, I have other matters for con- 
sideration : I must have honourSf title, rank. My sel£- 
H^ love suffers cruelly when I see myself immolated by 
\^ the fear which the ladies de Grammont and three or 
four othei intriguers of their party are able to excite.** 

The prince was somewhat startled at the freedom of 
language which I used towards ladies in such credit at 
court : he begged me to moderate my feelings, and be 
less moied and excited. By this the prince de Soubise 
.lost the esteem, which I. might have aocorded him, and 
the second place in my counsels, which I might have 
. given him. 

I told the duke» who came to see me the moment 

Afterwards, the failure of the pTince*s attempt. He told 

me that he had not hoped for a better result. He went 

to the king, flattering himself with hopes of better suc- 

^ cess, but did not find him. 

The daughters oi Louis XV. had united against me 
% ' with a fury which jiothing could justify. They were 
incessantly talking scandal of my past life, as if there 
were only saints at court, as if mey had no pranks 
of their own to reproach themselves vrtth. All the 
^ chateau knew of their lovers, and there was Uving 
evidence of the tenderness of madame Adelaide : as for 
madame Louise she was an angel upon earth, and was 
the only one who did not join in the cry against me. 
On the other hand the king, whilst he had but little 
love for his dear daughters, preserved towards them a 
complaisance and external appearance of kindness 
which was a substitute for paternal love. When 
mesdames royales. cried out, be stopped his ears with 
his two hands, and seemed, vihilst looking proudly at 
France, to say, ** Am not I a good father, and are net 
'k3 
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my daughters very happy, for I let them cry out with 
aH their might V* 

The next day the due d*Aiguillon went again to the 
king, and found him bewildered with family scenes and 
the murmurings of the Choiseuls. When my ambas- 
sador had delivered his message, the king asked him if 
he, as well as the prince de Soubise, had been set upon 
his haunches by me. 

The duke, nothing intimidated at this, told the king 
that far from having wished that he should be my in* 
terpreter, I had requested him not to allude to the matter. 

** Why, then,** said Louis XV. laughing, " do you not 
follow the advice of the comtesse V 

" Because I entertfin a sincere attachment^ for her, 
and that I am vexed to hear it said that there are per « 
sons who lead your majesty." . 

** Who are the insolents that hold such language?* 

** They surround you, sire. There is not a female 
here but affirms that you dare not decide on the present* 
ation of the comtesse.*' 

'* I alone am master, and will let them know it when 
the opportunity arrives ; but the present moment is not 
fitting. The comtesse knows how well I love her; and 
if she will prove her friendship towards me she wilt 
remain quiet for some time.** 

The duke thought it best to be silent, ani came to 
me. After relating the conversation, he added, " Do 
not appear at all dejected ; the king would not then 
visit you lest he should find you out of temper. Were 
I you I should write to him ; a word of peace would 
set him at ease." 

I approved this advice^ and instantly penned the 
following letter : — 

" Sire — ^They tell me that your majesty has been tor- 
mented on my account. It is a treason of which I 
alone could believe myself capable. But why should 
I complain ? You have done so much for me that I 
ought to esteem myself happy : youi august friendship 
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condoles me through all my annoyances. Be assured 
that henceforth I shall pout no more ; I will be the b^st 
sheep in the world, relying on my shepherd for not 
having my fleece cut too closely; for after all I think I 
am the petted ewe, &c.'* 

A short time afterwards a page brought me a splendid 
box of bonbons with a pair of ruby ear-rings surrounded 
w^ith diamonds, and this short billet :— 

*' Yes, assuredly you are my pet «we, and always 
shall be. The shepherd has a strong crook with which 
he will drive away those who would injure you. Rely 
on your shepherd for the care of your tranquillity, and 
the peace of your future life/' 

In the evening the king visited me. He was embavi- 
rassed, but I set him at ease by showing him a laugh- 
ing countenance, talking only of his present, which I 
had in my ears, ^d shaking my head about to keep the 
drops in motion, which sparkled with great brilliancy. 
He was pleased at this, and did not leave me all the 
evening. In the morning we were the best friends in 
the world. 

Some days elapsed, when comte Jean came to me* 
bringing two infamous articles which had appeared in 
the NouveUes h la mainy and were directed against me. 
They were atrocious, and deeply chagrined me: I 
placed them on the mantel-piece, where all who came 
in could see them. The due de Duras read them, and 
said, ** Conceal these atrocities from the king.** 

** No,'* was my reply, " I wish him to read them, 
that he may know how his affections are respected, and 
how the police of Paris is employed in doing its duty 
to the throne.*' 

These last words annoyed M. de Duras, between 
whom and M. de Sartines there was a connection : the 
duke was indebted to the lieutenant-general of police 
for the especial surveillance which he kept over a young 
girl of whom he, the due de Duras, was foolishly ena- 
moured. Trembling for his dear friend M. de Sartine% 
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he wrote to turn in haate, but had Dot courage or talent 
enough to undertake the defence of the guilty person. 

The king came as usual ; his general station was at 
the chimney-piece, where he amused himself with look* 
iog at the baubles that ornamented it. The Nouvellm 
u la wMin fell in his way. He read them once, then 
again ; then, without uttering a word, threw them into 
the fire. I observed him, smd saw that he was full of 
emotion which he sought to conceal, but the anger burst 
forth soon. The prince de Soubise, who supped with 
us that evening, asked the due de Duras if he had read 
Ihe Gazette de France. 

*• No," was the reply ; *« I seldom read such non- 
sense.** 

" And you are quite right,** said the king. << There 
is at present a most inconceivable mania for writing. 
What is the use, I ask you, gentlemen, of this deluge of 
books and pamphlets with which France is inundated? 
They only contain the spirit of rebellion : the freedom 
of writing ought not to be given to every body. There 
should be in a well-regulated state seven or eight 
writers, not more ; and these under the inspection of 
government. Authors are the plague of France ; you 
will see whither they will lead it.** 

The king spoke this with an animated air, and if at 
this moment M. de la Vrilli^re had come to ask for a 
kttre de cachet against a writer, the king would nol 
have refused it. 

^' Besides,** added the king, in a tone of less anger, 
but no less emphatically, '* I see with pain that the 
police does not do its duty with legard to all these 
indignities.*' 

** Yet,** said the due de Duras, <'M.de Sartines does 
wonders.*' 

" Then why does he tolerate such insults ? I wiU let 
him know my discontent.** 

The due de Duras was alarmed, and kept his mouth 
dosed* The king then, resuming his gaie^, joked the 
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i^TO gentlemen on their secret intrigues : then changing 
the conversation suddenly, he talked of the expected 
arrival of the king of Denmark. 

** Due de Duras,** said he, ^' you and your son must 
do the office of master of the ceremonies to his Polar 
majesty. T hope you will endeavour to amuse him." 
• "Yes, sire.*' 

** Mind, what you undertake is no joke. It is no 
easy matter to amuse a king/* 

This was a truth which I perceived at every moment, 
and our monarch was not the one to be amused with 
trifling exertion. Frequently when he entered my apart- 
ment he threw himself on an ottoman, and yawned most 
excessively ; yes, yawned in my company. I had but 
one mode of routing him from this apathy, but it was a 
sure one. I spoke of the high magistracy, and its per- 
petual resistance to the throne. Then the king aroused, 
instantly sprung from his seat, traversed the room with 
rapid strides, and declaimed vigorously against the 
bicusk goums ; thus he styled^ the parliaments. I con- 
fess, however, that I only Imd recourse to the bku^ 
gownM at the last extremity* Little did I think that at 
a later period I should league myself asainst them. On 
the one hand the due d*AiguilIon hated them mortally, 
and on the other the comte Jean,. like a real Toulousian, 
would have carried them in his slippers ; so that waver- 
ing between the admiration of the one and the hatred 
of the other, I knew not which to listen to, or which 
party to side with. But to return to present matters. 

The king was always thinking of the Nouvelles a la 
main, and determined to avenge me as openly as I had 
been attacked. Two or three days afterwards he gave 
a supper, to which he invited the duchesse and comtesse 
de Ga-ammont, madame de Forcalquier, the princesse 
de Marsan, the mar^chale de Mirepoix, and the oom-^ 
tesses de Coigny and de Montbarrey. They were 
seated at table laughing and amusing themselves ; they 
talked of the pleasure of being to thefoseives, of having 
no ttrangers ; they pierced me with a hundred thrusts; 
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they trimnphed ! and yet the king was laughing in bit 
sleeYe. At a premeditated signal the due aAiguili<^n, 
one of the guests, asked his majesty if he had seen the 
comtesse du Barri that day. This terrible n&me, 
thrown suddenly into the midst of my enemies, had th& 
effect of a thunder-clap. All the ladies looked at 
each other first, and then at the king, and the due 
d'Aiguillon, preserving profound silence. His majesty 
then replied, that he had not had the happiness 
of itisiting me that day, not having had one moments 
leisure ; then eulogized me at great length, and ended 
by saying to the duke, ** If you see the comtesse before 
I do, be sure to say that I drank this glass of wine to 
her health.'* 

The ladies did not anticipate this. The duchesse de 
Grammont particularly, in spite of long residence at 
court, turned pale to her very ears, and I believe that 
but for etiquette she would have fellen into a swoon. 
I learnt afterwards from the mar^chate de Mirepoix, 
that the duchesse, on going home, gave herself up to a 
fit of rage, which did not terminate even on the follow- 
ing day. When the king related this occurrence to me^ 
he was as proud of it as if he had done a most cou- 
rageous deed. 

. But I have omitted a day which was of importance 
to me in its consequences. I mean the day which 
followed that on which I had complained to the due de 
Duras of M. the lieutenant of police. 

In the morning early my sister-in-law came into my 
iriom. 

** Sister,'* said she, '* comte Jean is here with M. de 
Sartines, who begs to pay his respects to you. Wili 
you receive him f * 

'* M. de Sartines ! Yes, let him come in ; I wiH 
treat him as he deserves.** 

Comte Jean then came in, preceded by the lieutenant 
of police : he wore a large peruke with white powder, 
and curled with the utmost care. Wigs were his mania, 
and he had a room filled from floor to ceiling with these 
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ornaments. The dac d*Ayen said, that he nerer 
should be in trouble about the council of state, for in 
case of need, it might be found and replenished from 
the house of the lieutenant of police* Let us leave 
wigs and revert to M. de Sartines. 

He appeared before me with the air of Tartuffe, and, 
forgive the phrase, en vrai capon. 

<* Madame,** said he to me, " I nave oeen informed 
that I am in disgrace with you, and have come to in- 
quire how I may extricate myself from this misfortune.** 

'* You ought to know, sir. Twice in one month 
have I been shamefully insulted ; and yet the first inti- 
mation of such a thing ought to have put you on youf 
guard.*' 

M. de Sartines, whom my tone had much surprised, 
endeavoured to )ustify himself, when comte Jean said 
to him, 

** My dear lieutenant of potice, all you have said goe.' 
for nothing : one thing is certain, and that is, that there 
is a deficiency of respect towards my sister-in-law. 
You say that it is not your ftiult: what proof do you 
give us of this? What inquiries have you made ? What 
measures have you taken ? any ? Why do you come to 
us if you aid our enemies?** 

M. de Sartines would fain have ensconced himself in 
nis own dignity. 

'* M. du Bani,** was his reply, * I shall render an 
account of my conduct to the king.** 

" Very well, sir,** I replied, " but do nOt suppose 
that either you or the Choiseuls can give me any cause 
of fear.*' 

M. de Sartines was thunderstruck; my boldness 
astonished him. At length he said, 

" Madame, you are angry with me causelessly ; I am 
more negligent than culpable. It is useless to say this 
to the king.'' 

*• I will not conceal from you, sir, that he knows it 
all, and is greatly discontented with you.** 

*' I am lost then,** said M. de Sartines. 
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"Lost! not precisely,** replied comte Jean; *« btfl 
you must decide at once and for e?er what party you 
will join. If you are with us they will use you harsh- 
ly ; if you tale the opposite party look to yourself 
Choose.- 

After some turningi and twistings, accompanied with 
compliments, M. de Sartines declared that he would 
range himself under our banner. Then I extended to 
him my hand in token of reconciliation ; he took it 
with respect, and kissed it with gallantry. Up to this 
time we had conversed with feelings of restraint and 
standing; but now we seated ourselves, and begun a 
conference in form, as to the manner of preventing a 
recurrence of the offensive outrages against me. As a 
proof of good intention M. de Sartines told me the 
author of the two articles of which I complained. He 
was a wretch, named Ledoux, who for twelve hundred 
livres per annum wrote down all those who displeased 
the duchesse de Grammont. This lady had no fear o. 
doing all that was necessary to remove every obstacle 
to the publication of such infamies. 

After M. de Sartines had given us all the details 
which we desired, and after I had promised to reconcile 
him to his master, he went away delighted with having 
teen me. Believe me, my friend, it is necessary to be 
as handsome as I am, that is to say, I was, to seduce m 
lieutenant of police. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Tlie sienr Ledoux— The lettre de cachet—The d«c de la Vrilli^re— 
Madame de Langeao— M. de Manpeou— Louis XV.— The comte Jean, 



On that very evening the king having come to me, I 
said to faim, 

*< 8rre,IhaTemade acquaintance with M.de Sartines.** 

*« What! has he been to make friends with you?* 

** Something like it : but he has appeared to me less 
eulpa^le than I Uiought* He had only yielded to the 
solicitation of my personal enemy.** 

*< You cannot have one at my court, madame ; the 
lieutenant of police would have done well not to have 
named her to you.*' 

** Thanks to him, however, I shall now know whom 
I ought to mistrust. I know also who is the author of 
the two scurrilous paragraphs.** 

^ Some scamp, no doubt ; some beggarly scoundrel .**" 

'* A monsieur Ledoux.** 

•* Ah, I know the fellow. His bad reputation has 
reached me. It must be stopped at last.** 

So saying, Louis XV. went to the chimney, and pulled 
the bell-rope with so much vehemence that ten persons 
answered it at once. 

•* Send for the due de la Vrilli^re; if he be not 
suitably attired let him come in his night-gown, no 
matter so that he appear quickly.*' 

On hearing an order given in this manner a stranger 
might have supposed the king crazy, and not intent on 
imprisoning a miserable libeller. I interceded in his 
lavour, but Louis XV., delighted at an opportunity of 

VOL. I. o 
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playing the king at a small cost, told me that it was no 
person's business, and he would be dictated to by no 
one. I was silent, rescrring myself until another 
opportunity when I could undertake the defence of the 
poor devil. 

The dnc de la Vrilli^re arriyed, not in a dressing-gown 
as the king had authorized, but in magnificent costume. 
He piqu^ himself on his expenditure, and always 
appeared superbly attired, although the splendour of 
his apparel could not conoeal the meanness of his look. 
He was the oldest secretary of state, and certainly was 
the least skilful, least esteemed, least considered. 
Some time afier his death some one said of him in ther 
presence, of the due d*Ayen, that he had been an Un- 
fortunate man, for he had been all his life the butt of 
public hatred and universal contempt. ^< Rather say,*' 
replied the duke, <* that he Ins be«i a fortunate man ; 
for if justice had been rendered to him accordinglo hi» 
deserts, he would have been bung at least a dozeiv 
times." 

The due d'Ayen was right : M. de la VriUi^ was' 
a brazen-faced rogue; a complete thie^ without dignity^ 
character, or heart. His cupidity was boundless : the 
Uttres de cachet emanated from his office, and he carried 
on an execrable trade in them. If any person wished 
to get rid of a father, brother, or husband, they only had 
to apply to M. de la Vrilli^re. He »old the king's 
signature to all who paid ready money for it. This 
mail inspired me with an invincible horror and repug<» 
nance. For his part, as I was not disgusting, he con* 
tented himself with hating me : he was animated against 
me by his old and avaricious mistress, madame de 
"Langeac, alias Subutin. Langeac could not endure 
me. She felt that it was better to be the mistress of 
Louis XV. than that of the petit la VrUlihv, for so her 
lover was called at court. I knew that she was no 
friend of mine, and that her lover sided with the Choi- 
seuls against me; and wiis consequently the more 
delighted to see the little scoundrel come to receive the 
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order for avenging me. He entered with an ah of 
.embarrassment ; and whilst be made me asidate as low 
as to the king, this latter, in a brief severe tone, ordered 
him to send the siaur Ledonx to Saint Laiare forthwith. 
•He departed without reply, and half an hour afterwards 
returned, to say that it was done. The king then said 
to him, 

" Do you know this lady T* 

*' No, 8ii«;* 

'* Well, I desire you henceforward to have the 
greatest consideration for her as my best friend, and 
whoever wishes to prove his zeal for me, will honour and 
cherish her.** 

The king then invited him to sup with us, «nd I am 
sure xkaX during the whole repast I was the hardest 
morsel he had to digest. 

Some days afterwards I made acquaintance with a 
person mudi more important than the little duke, and 
destined to play a great part in the histoiy of France. 
I mean M. de Maupeou, the late dianceflor, who, in 
bis disgrace, would not resign his charge. M. de 
Maupeou possessed one of those firm and superior 
minds, which, in spite of all obstacles, changes the face 
of empires. Ardent, yet cool ; bold, but reflective ; 
Beither the clamours of the populace astonished, nor 
did any obstacles arrest him. He went on in the direct 
path which his will chalked out. Quitting the ma- 
gistracy, he became its most implacable enemy, and 
after a deadly combat he came off conqueror. He felt 
that the moment had arrived for freeing royalty from 
the chains which it had imposed on itself. It was ne- 
cessary, he has said to me a hundred times, for the 
kings of France in past ages to have a popular power 
on which they could rely for the overturning of the 
feudal power. 'This power they found in the high 
magistracy ; but since the reign of Louis XHI. the 
mission of the parliaments had finished, the nobility 
was reduced, and they became no less formidable than 
the enemy whom they had aided in subduing. 
o2 
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** Before fifty years/* pursued M. de Ifaapeoi^ 
*^ kings will be nothiDg in France, and parliaments will 
be every thing.** 

Talented, a good spesdcer, e?en eloquent, M. de Mau- 
peou possessed qualities which made the greatest enter- 
prises successful. He was convinced that all men have 
their price, and that it is only .to find out the sum aft 
which they are purchaseable.* As brave personally as 
a mar^chal of France, his enemies (and he had many) 
called him a coarse and quarrelsome man. Hated by 
all, he despised men in a body, and jeered at them 
individually ; but little sensible of the charms of our 
f ex, he only thought of us by freaks, and as a means of 
relaxation. Thb is M. de Mau^peou, painted to the 
life. As for his person, you know it as well as I dow 
1 have no need to tell you, that he was little, ugly, and 
^is complexion was yellow, bordering upon green. It 
must be owned, however, that his face, full of thought 
and intelligence, fully compensated for all the rest. 

You know how, as first president of the parliament 
of Paris, he succeeded his father as vice-chancellor. 
At the resignation of the titular M. de Lamoignon,f 
the elder Maupeou received his letters of nomination, 
and as soon as they were registered, he resigned in 
favour of his son. The Choiseuls had allowed the 
latter to be nominated, relying on Ending him a crea- 
ture. I soon saw that the Choiseuls were mistaken. 

It was in the month of October, that Henriette, 
always my favourite, came to me with an air of unusual 
mystery, to say, that a black and ugly gentleman wished 
to see me ; that on the usual reply that I was not visi* 
bie, he had insisted, and sent, at the same time, a 
cautiously sealed note^ I took it, opened, and read 
these words : — 

<* The chancellor of France wishes to have the honour 

^ This gentleman would have been ao able coadjutor for sii 
aobert Walpole.— Trans. 
f In September, 1768, 
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0f pres^ting^ his respectful homage to madame la 
oomtesse du Barri.*^ 

" Let him come in/* I said to Henriette. 
' ** I will lay a wager^ madame, that he comes to ask 
some favour." 

"' I believe,'* replied I, *< that he is more frequently 
Ihe solicited than the solicitor."* 

Henriette went out, and in a few minutes led in^ 
tlirough the private corridors which communicated 
with my apartment, his highness monseigneur Ren6 
Nicolas Charles Augustin de Maupeou, chevalier and 
diancelior of France. As Koon as he entered I con- 
ceived a good opinion of him, although I had only seen 
him walk. His step was firm and assured, like that of 
a man confident in the resources of his own talents. 

" Madame la comtesse du Barri,*' he said, ** would 
have a right to complain of me, if I did not come and 
lay my person at her feet. I had the more impatience 
to express to her my devotion, as I feared she had been 
prejudiced against me.'^ 

*• How, monseigneur Y* 

** But the' gate by which I entered the ministry — *' 

*^ Is not agreeable to me, as being that of my ene- 
mies, but I feel assured that you will not side with 
them against me.** 

** Certainly not, madame ; it is my wish to give you 
pleasure in every thin^, and I flatter myself I may merit 
your friendship.** 

After many other compliments, the chancellor asked 
me, with much familiarity, when my presentation was 
to take place, and why it had not yet occurred. I re- 
plied, that the delay arose from the intrigues of Choi- 
seul, and the king shrunk from the discontent of a 
handful of courtiers. 

** I am sorry for it,*' said M. de Maupeou ; " in the 
first place^ madame, because of the interest I take in 
you, and aliso because for his majesty, it would be a 
means of striking terror into the opposing party. 
You know, madame, how annoying parliaments are to 
o3 
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til your friendsy and with -what bitterntis those of Bre* 

tagne and Paris, at this momenty are pursuing the dna 

d*Aiguillon.** 

. ** Do you think," I replied with emotion, «* that 

matters are unfaYourable towards him ?** 

'^' I hope not, but he must be warmly supported.*' 

'^ Ah ! I will aid him .with all my influence. He is 
no doubt innocent of the crimes imputed to him/' 

'* Yes, certainly. He has done no other wrong than 
to defend the authority of the crown against the enmity 
of the parliaments.'^ 

We continued some time to talk of parliaments and 
parliament men : then we agreed that M. de Maupeou 
should see me again, accompanied by the due d* Aiguil* 
Ion, who should have the credit of presenting him, and. 
he left me with as much mystery as he had entered. 

When the king came to see me, I said to him, ** I 
have made acquaintance with your chancellor: he is a 
Tery amiable man, and I hope that he will not conduct 
himself improperly towards me.** 

** Where dm you see him f 

** Here, sire, and but a short time since.*' 

" He came then to vfait you V* 
. ** Yes, in person, that he mig^t ol^ain the fiirour ok^ 
being admitted to pay his court to me.*' 

'* Really what you tell me seems perfectly unac- 
countable. He has then burst from the hands of the- 
Choiseuls? It is amusing. Poor Choiseul, when' 
soliciting for Maupeou, he most tremendously deceived 
himself." 

" At least, sire, you must own that he has given you^ 
Ro fool." 

*^ True. The chancellor is a man Aill of talents, and 
I do not doubt but that he will restore to my crowr 
that power which circumstances have deprived it ot. 
However, if you see him familiarly, advise him not to 
persuade me to extreme measures. I wish all should 
work for the best, without violent courses and without 
painful struggles.*' 
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These last words proved to me the natural timidity 
of the king. 

** I knew very well," added the king, «* that Maupeou 
would not prove a man for the Choiseuls. The main 
point is, that he should be mine^ and I am content.** 

Louis XV. was then satisfied with the chancellor^ but 
he was not equally so with the comte Jean. 

** I do not like, said he to me, " your of a 

monkey. He is a treacherous fellow, who has betrayed 
his party, and I hope some of these mornings we shall 
hear that the devil has wrung his neck.** 
o it is that 

On ne peiti contenter tout le monde. 
(We cannot satisfy every body.) 

Who says so ? I do not know. 
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CHAPTER XVt 



Tbckbg of Denmark— The eonrtezana of Paris—The dae de Cholseal 
andtM bishopof Orleans— Wittjr repartees of the king of Denmark 
— His visit to madame. da Barri — ^The Court of King Petaudt a satir* 
— ^Letter of the dac d'Ai^illon to Voltaire— The duchestfe de Qfam- 
mont mystified"— Unpublished letter of Voltaire's. 



From this moment, and in spite of all that comte Jean 
could say against it, a new counsellor was admitted to 
my confidence. He was the chancellor. The due 
d*Aiguillon and he were on very good terms, and these 
two, with the abb6 Teray, of whom I shall speak to 
you presently, formed a triumvirate, which governed 
FraAce from the disgrace of M. de Choiseul to 3ie death 
of the king. But before I enter upon a detail of those 
politics, of which you will find that I understood some* 
thing, allow me to continue the history of my presenta* 
tion, and also to give some account of Christian VII. 

You know that his Danish majesty was expected 
with any thing but pleasure by the king of France, and 
with curiosity by the rest of the nation. Men and 
women were impatient to see a king, under twenty years 
of age, who was traversing Europe with a design of at- 
taining instruction. Married to a lovely woman, Caro« 
line Mathilde, he had left her on the instant, without 
suspecting that this separation would prove fatal to 
both. At Paris, the real character of this prince was 
not known, but a confused report of his gallantry was 
spread abroad, on which all the courtezans of note in 
the city began to try all arts to please him, each hoping 
to attract him to herself, and dip into his strong box. 
M. de Sartines amused us one evening, the king and 
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%iyself, by telling us of the plans of these ladies.. Some 
were eoing to meet his Danish majesty, others were to 
await nim at the barrier, and two of the most renowned^ 
mesdemoiselles Gradi and Laprairie, had their portraits 
painted, to send to the young monarch as soon as he 
should anive. 

Christian VII. entered Paris the latter end of the 
month of October, 1768, MM. de Duras complimented 
him in the king's name, and informed him that they 
'Were charged with the office of receiving his commands 
•during his residence in Paris. The interview of the 
king and the illustrious stranger took place at Ver« 
sallies. Christian VII. came thither in the state-car* 
riage, and was conducted by the due de Duras into the 
Jipartment of the dauphin, where he remained until 
Ix>uis XV. was prepared to receive him. I had heard 
much discussion aoout this reception. It was said^ 
•that to make a distinction between the sovereign of a 
petty state and that of the superb kingdom of France^ 
It was requisite that the former should await for some 
iime the audience which the latter accorded. I am 
sure that when the peace with Frederic was agitated^ 
the face of Louis XV. was not more grave and serious 
than during this puerile debate about etiquette. 

The due de Choiseul, who had the control of foreign 
affairs, was in the apartment to receive his Danish 
majesty, with his colleagues, the due de Praslin, the 
Gomte de Saint- Florentin, (whom I have called by an« 
rticipation due de la Vrilli^re,) M. Bertin, M. Mainon 
'dlnvau, controller of the finances, and M. de Jarente, 
bishoD of Orleans and one of the ministry. He kept 
himself somewhat in the background, as though from 
iiumili^. The due de Choiseul came up to him, and 
^aid, with a smile, 

. '< Monseigneur, what brings you in contact with a 
Jieretic?' 

*• To watch for the moment of penitence." 

** But what will you do if it become .necessary to 
ieach him his credo t* 
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M. Jarente understood the joke, and was the fint 
to jest upon his own unepisoopai conduct, replying to 
the due de Choiseul, 

<< There is a person present who knows it ; he will 
whisper it to me, and, u necessary, the reni Creaior 
also." 

The king of Denmark was congratulated by the due 
de Choiseul, who discharged this duty with as mnch 
grace as wit. Afterwards M. Deagranges, master of 
the ceremonies, having announced that Louis XV. was 
visible, the king of Denmark, preceded by his gentle 
men and the French ministers and lords, went to tli^ 
king*s cabinet, .in which two arm-chairs precisely alike 
were prepared, but his majesty of Denmark positively 
refused to be seated. He entered into conversatiooy 
and felicitated himself on seeing a monarch, whose 
renown filled Europe, and whom he should take as his 
model During this conversation Christian VIL di»- 
played the greatest amability. . Our king, speaking to 
him, said, << I am old enough to be your father {* to 
which he replied, ^' All my conduct towards vou shaU 
be that of a son.'' This was thought admirable ; and 
at the termination of the interview Louis XV* appeared 
charmed with his brother of Denmark. " He is a 
complete Frenchman,'' said he to me, <' and I should 
be sorry if he left me dissatisfied.'* 

That same evening Christian VII. visited monseigneur 
the dauphin, in whom he did not find the urbanity of 
his grandfather. The conversation was short and 
abridged out of regard to our prince, who only stam* 
mered, without being able to find one polished phrase. 
Never was there in his youth a more timid and awk- 
wardly conducted prince than the present king. I 
shall mention him and his brothers hereafter, but will 
now direct my immediate attention to the kinjc of Den- 
mark. He supped the same evening with Louis XV, 
at a table witn four and twenty ladies of the court, 
selected from amongst those most celebrated for the 
eharms of their persons or their wit. As his Danish 
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majesty was greatly struck with roadame de Flavacourty 
the king asked him how old the lady might be in his 
opinion. 

•* Thirty, perhaps," was the reply, 

" Thirty, brother ! she is fifty.'* 

*• Then age has no influence at your court." 

I shall not copy the Gazette de France to tell you of 
the sojourn of Christian Vll. at Paris. I am not 
writing the journal of this prince but of myself. The 
king one day said to me, 

** My brotlier of Denmark has expressed to the dutj 
de Duras a great desire to pay his respects to you, if 
you will accede to his wishes ; 1 leave you entirely sove- 
reign mistress of yourself, not without some fear how- 
ever that the young king will steal away your heart 
from me.** 

** Ah, sire,** I replied, " that is an unjust suspicion ; 
I should be angry about it if it were not a joke, and 
would refuse to see the king of Denmark did I not 
know how fully you are assured of my attachment to 
you.** 

** T should not be so jealous, madame, if I did not 
set so much value on it,^ was the reply of the king, as 
he kissed my hand. 

The due de Duras came the next dayto inform me 
of the request of his new king. It was agreed, in order 
to keep the interview secret, that I should receive him 
at my own mansion in the Rue de la Jussienne, and 
that he should come there without suite, and with the 
strictest incognito. At the day and hour agreed he 
entered my house, escorting two strangers of admirable 
presence. One was the king of Denmark, under the 
name of comte de — , and the other a nobleman of 
his suite. Christian VII. appeared to me a very hand- 
some man. He had large and singularly expressive 
eyes ; too much so, perhaps, for their brilliancy wai 
Dot of good augury; and I was not surprised at hearing 
subsequently that his reason had abandoned him, al< 
though he possessed and exerted his wit most perfectlj 
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during OUT conversation, in which he displayed the 
greatest gallantry* I could not reproach him with one 
single expression that was objectionable, although the 
subject or conversation was delicate. He discoursed of 
the feelings of the king towards me« and yet said not a 
word that was unsuited or out of place, nothing but 
what was in the best taste, and expressed with the 
Utmost delicacy. I asked him if the ladies of Denmark 
were handsome. " I thought, madame,*' was his reply, 
«' until now, that the ladies of my kingdom were the 
most lovely in Europe.*' 

We did not talk of myself only : Christian VII. spoke 
of Paris with enthusiasm. " It is the capital oi the 
world," he remarked, ** and our states are but the 
provinces." He sought out our most celebrated savans 
and literati, and was particularly delighted with 
d^Alembert, Diderot, la Harpe, and M. thecomte deBuf« 
ibn. He greatly regretted that Voltaire was not in Paris, 
and expressed his great desire to see at Ferney the great 
genius (as he termed him) who instructed and amused 
the world. He appeared weary of the f<&tes which were 
given, and especially with the deadly-lively company of 
the two Duras*. It was enough to kill you to have 
only one of them, and you may imagine the torture of 
being bored with both. The duke had promised Louis 
XV. to be as amusing as possible too ! After a con- 
versation of three hours, which his majesty (of course) 
said had appeared but of a moment, he left me delighted 
with his person, wit, and manners. 

When Louis XV. saw me, he inquired my opinion 
of his Danish majesty. 

" He is,'' I replied, " a well-educated king, and that 
they say is a rarity." 

•• True," said Louis XV., " there are so many persons 
who are interested in our ignorance, that it is a miracle 
if we escape out of their hands as reasonable beings." 

I went on to tell the king our conversation. " Ah," 
cried he, " here is one who will increase the vanity of 
the literary tribe : they want it, certainly. All these 
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wits ane our natural born enemies ; they think them- 
9e)ves above us ; and the more we honour them, the' 
greater right do they assume to censure and despise us.**^ 
This was the usual burden of his song : he hated men 
ofleaming. Voltaire especially was his detestation, on 
account of the numerous epigrams which this great man 
bad written against him ; and Voltaire had just given 
fresh subject of offence by publishing La Cour du Roi 
Petaudy (the Court of the King Petauid,) a satire, evi- 
dently directed as strongly against the king as your 
humble servant M. de Voltaire had doubtless been en- 
couraged to write this libel by the Choiseul party. He 
was at a distance, judged .unfavourably of me, and 
thought he could scourge me without compromising 
himself. 

It was comte Jean who brought me these verses, inp 
which there was less poetry than malevolence. I read 
them,^ was indignant, and wept. The due d'Aiguilloa 
came, and finding me in tears, inquired the cause. 

** Here,*' said I, giving him the poem, " see if you 
can bear so gross an insult.*' He took l;he paper, cast 
his eyes over it, and having folded it up, put it into his 
pocket. 

. '* It was ill done,*' said he, ''to show this to you. I 
knew of it yesterday, and came now to talk with you of it." 

** I rely on you to do me justice.** 

** Misericordet* cried the duke, "would you lose 
yourself in the eyes of all France? You would place 
yourself in a fine situation by declaring yourself the 
persecutrix of Voltaire. Only an enemy could have 
thus advised you.** 

" Tliat enemy was comte Jean.*' 

" Then your imprudence equals your zeal. Do you 
not perceive the advantage it would give your adver- 
saries were we to act in this manner ? To the hatred 
of the court would be united that of the literati, women, 
and young persons. Voltaire is* a god, who is not to 
l)€ smitten without sacrilege.*' 

«* Must I then tamely submit to be beaten?.*' 

VOL. I. p 
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•* Yes, for the momeet But it will sot l»t ttmg: f 
Iiaye just written this letter to M. de Voltaire, that 
peace may be made between you :— 

" Sir, — ^The superiority of your genius places yoa 
amongst the number of the potentates of Europe. Every 
one desires, not only to be at peace with you, but even, 
if it be possible, to obtain your esteem. I flatter myself 
with being included in the ranks of your admirers ; my 
uncle has spoken to you many times of my attachment 
to your person, and I embrace the opportunity of 
proving this by a means that now presents itself. 

'< Persons, in whom you place too much confidence, 
have spread abroad, un(^r your name, copies of a 
poem, enUtled La Cour du Roi Petaud, In this, 
wherein insult is cast on a personage who should be 
exempt from all such offence, is also outraged, in a 
ikiost indecent way, a lovely female, whom you would 
adore as we do, if you had the happiness to know her. 
And you, sir, have caused her much affliction. Is it foi^ 
the poet of the lover of Gabrielle to carry desolation 
into the kingdom of the Graces ? 

" Your correspondents use you ill by leaving you in 
ignorance, that this young person has immense favour 
here ; that we are all at her feet ; that she is all power^ 
ful, and her anger is to be particularly avoided. She H 
the more to be propitiated, as yesteraay, in presence of 
a certain person> whom your verses had greatly irritated^ 
she took up your defence ^with as much grace as gene^ 
rosity. You see, sir, that you ought not to be on bad 
terms with her. 

** My uncle allows me to see, as one of the initiated; 
what you call your scraps, which are delicious feasts to 
us. I read them to the lady in question, who takes 
great delight in reciting, or hearing others recite, youf 
verses, and she begs you will send her some as a proof 
of your repentance. Under these circumstances, if 
your bellicose disposition urges you on to war, we hope, 
before you continue it, that you will loyally and frankly 
declare it. 
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"< Id conclusion, be assnred that I shall defend yoi 
to my utmost, and am for life, 

*' Yours, &c** 

Whilst we were awaiting Voltaire's reply, I deters 
mined to avenge myself on the duchesse de Grammont* 
who had encouraged him in his attack ; and thus did I 
serve this lady. Persuaded that she did not know the 
writing of his Danish majesty, I wrot^ the following 
letter to her i^^ 

' ** Madame la DUCHBSSSy— I hare stn;^led to^ this 
time to avMd eoniessing to you how I am subdued. 
Happy should I be could I throw myself at your feet. My 
lank alone must excuse my boldness. Nothing would 
equal my ioy if this evening, at the theatre at madame 
de Villeroi s, you would appear with blue feathers in 
your bead-dress. I do not add my name • it is one of 
those which should not be found at the bottom of a de^ 
tlaration of love.'* 

' In spite, of all her penetration, the duchesse de 
Grammont did not perceive, in the emphatic tone of 
this letter, that it wasm trick. Her self-love made 
her believe that a woman of more than forty could be 
pleasing to a king not yet twenty. She actually went 
m the evening to madame de Villeroi's dressed in blue^ 
with a 'blue plumed head-dress. She was placed next 
to his Danish majesty. Christian VII. addressed her 
in most courteous terms, but not one word of love. The 
duchess imagining that the prince was timid, looked at 
him with eyes of tenderness, and endeavoured to attract 
and encourage him by all means she could devise, but 
the monarch did not understand her. The duchess 
then addressed a few words, which she hoped would 
)ead to an explanation, but, to her dismay, his majesty 
did not appear to understand her. Madame de Gram, 
mont was furious at this affair. The due d'Aiguil^ 
Ion, who viras close to her, had seen all, heard all, and 
related particulars to me. The same day I told the 
king of ray tridt and its success. He laughed exce»- 
p2 
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iiiv^ly,mnd then scolded me for at all oomproraising ha 
DanisAi majesty. 

•* How» sire?" was ray reply. *** I did not sign his 
flame ; I have not forged his signature. The canity of 
jthe duchess has alone caused aU the ridiculous portion 
x>f this joke. So much the worse for her if she did not 
succeed.** 

I did noty howerer, limit my reTCOge to this. A 
second letter, in the same hand, was addressed to my 
luckless enemy. This time she was informed that she 
iiad been made a butt of, and mystified. I learnt from 
M. de Sartines, who, after our compact, gave me details 
4>f all, the methods she had pursued to detect the author 
o( these two epistles, and put a termination to all these 
inquiries, by denouncing myself to M. de Sartines; 
who then gave such a turn to the whole matter, that 
<the duchess could never arrive at the truth. 

Voltaire^ in the mean time, was not slow in reply x 
•and as I imagine that you will not be sorry to read his 
ietter, I transcribe it for you: 

^' Monsieur LE DUO, — I am a lost, destroyed man* 
If I had strength enough to fly, I do not know where I 
should find courage to take refuge. 1 1 Good God ! I 
am suspected of having attacked that which, in common 
with all France, I respect 1 When there only remains to 
me the smallest power of utterance, but enough lo 
chant a De profitndis, that J should employ it in 
howling at the most lovely and amiable of females I 
Believe me, monsieur le due, that it is not at the mo* 
ment when a man is about to render up his soul, that a 
man of any good feeling would outrage the divinity 
'Whom be adores. 

** No, I am not the author of the Cour du Roi 
J^etaud. The verses of this rhapsody are not worth 
much, it is true ; but indeed they are not mine : they 
are too miserable, and of too bad a style. All the vile 
trash spread abroad in my name, all those pamphlets 
■3!^itbout talenty iQ^e me lose my senses* and now ( 
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have scarcely enough left to defend myself with. It is 
on you, monsieur le due, that I rely ; do not refuse to 
be the advocate of an unfortunate roan unjustly accused. 
Condescend to say to this young lady, that I have been 
before embroiled -with madame de Pompadour, for 
whom I professed the highest esteem ; tell her, that at 
the present day especially, the favourite of Caesar is 
sacred for me ; that my heart and pen are hers, and 
that I only aspire to live and die under her banner, 

'< As to the scraps you ask for, I have not at this 
moment any suitable. Only the best viands are served 
up at the table of the goddesses. If I had any I would 
present them to the person of whom you speak to me. 
Assure her, that one day the greatest merit of my verses 
will be to have them recited by her lips ; and entreat 
her, until she bestows immortality on me, to permit me 
to prostrate myself at her beautiful feet.. 

** I will not conclude my letter, monsieur le duc^ 
without thanking you a thousand times for the advice 
you have given me. This proof of your kindness will, 
if possible, augment the sincere attachment I bear to 
you. I salute you with profound respect." 
• As it is bold to hold the pen after having transcribed 
any thing of M. de Voltaire's, I leave off here for to* 
day. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

When is the presentation to take place ?— Conversation on this subject 
with the king' — M. de Manpeou and M. de la Vangnyon— Conversa^ 
tion on the same sobgect with the king and the due de Riehelieb— 
M. de la Vrilliere — M. Berlin— Louis XV. and the comtesse^Thft 
king's promise — The fire-work, an anecdote— The marquise de Cas^ 
tellane— M. de Maupeou at the due de Ghoisenl's— The dliehesse <fo 
Oraamumt. 

Iv spite of the love of the duchesse de Grammont, tht 
king of Denmark departed at last. Louis XV. haying 
resumed his former habits, I began to meditate seriously 
on my presentation ; and my friends employed them- 
selves to the uttermost in furthering my desires, and 
insuring my triumph. 

The chancellor, who leach day became more attaclied 
to my interests, opened the campaign. One day, when 
(he king was in a rage with the parliaments, the chan- 
cellor seized the opportunity to tell him» that the cabal^ 
who were opposed to my presentation, testified so mucli 
resistance, under the idea, and in the hope, that tHey 
would be supported by the parliaments of Paris. 

** If your majesty,'* addfed the chancellor, << had less 
condescension towards these malecoutents, they would 
fear your authority more.'' 

** You will see," replied the king, ** that it will be 
their audacity which will urge me on to a step, which 
otherwise I should wish to avoid.** 

Whilst the hatred which M. de Maupeou bore to- 
wards the parliaments served me in this way, the love 
of M. de la Vauguyon for the Jesuits tunied to even 
more advantage. The good duke incessantly talked to 
me of his dear Jesuits; and I as constantly replied, that 
my influence would not be salutary until after my pre- 
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•OBfattoii* M. de la Vauguyon bful sense enough t6 
perceive ^e embarrassment of my situation, and saw 
that before I couM think of others I must thinic of my>- 
•elf. Having taking ** sweet counseV* with the power- 
fol hewls of his company, he freely gave me all his in^ 
fluence with the king. 

Fortune sent me an auxiliary not less influential than 
Aese two gentlemen; I mean the marechal due de 
Bidielieu. In the month of January, 17C9, he returned 
Irom his government of Ouienne to enter on service 
He had much credit with the king, and this (would you 
believe it I) resulted firom his reputation as a man of 
intrigue* He told the king every thing that came into 
his head i he told him one day, that the Choiseuls 
boasted that he, the king of France, never dared intro- 
duce his mistress into the state apartments at Versailles. 

" Yes,** added the duke, *• they boast so loudly, that 
iMithing else is talked of in the province; and at Bor- 
deaux, for instance, there is one merchant who, on the 
strength of the enemies of the comtesse, has made a bet 
ihU 5ke never vnfl be presented.'* 

*' And why do you not imprison these persons Y* in- 
quired the* king, angrily . 

'' Because, sire, it appears to me injustice to punish 
^ echo of the fooleries of Paris.** 
' '< I will conduct myself as regards the presentation 
•f madame du Barri in the manner which I think best. 
But is it not an inconceivable contrariety, that one party 
ihould wish it with the utmost desire, and another place 
every obstacle in the way ? In truth, I am very uhfortu* 
Hate, and a cruel tyranny is exercised over me.*' 
( The due de Richelieu, not wishing to appear as 
one of the tyrants of the king, gave a different turn to 
flier conversation. 

" My presentation was, however, a matter of first-rate 
importance to me and mine. I needed partisans, and 
the due de la VriHi^e was gained over to my side, by 
making him believe that the king would yield to my 
desires, and that then I «hould remember all those who 
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opposed my eleTatioD. The doc d*AtgiiiUon dso dreir 
over to my party M. Bertin, who bore no lore to the 
ChoiseUsy and who saw that the preponderance of in* 
ierest was on my side of the scale. When I was assured 
of a considerable number of defenders, I thought I 
might yenture on the master stroke, and thus I went to 
jrork. 

One evening the king was wiUi me, and the MM. de 
Maupeou'and de Richelieu were there also. We were 
discoursing of different things, and the king was per« 
fectly tranquillised, little anticipating the scene that 
was in store for him. . I rose suddenly from my arm- 
chair, and going up to his majesty, after a profound 
courtesy cast myself at his feet. Louis XV. would 
have raised me, but I said, 

'* No, I will remain where I am until you have ao* 
corded me the favour I ask.** 

<< If you remain in this posture I shaH place mys^ 
in a similar one.** 

'* Well, then, since you will not have me at your 
knees I will place myself on them ;*' and I seated my* 
self .in his lap without ceremony. 

** Listen to me, sire,** I said, << and repeat what | 
say to the king of France word for word. He must 
authorize my presentation ; for else, on some fine day# 
in the presence of the whole court, I will go to the state 
apartments, and try whether I shall be repulsed at th» 
door.** 

^ Will she have the boldness?* inquired the king tcr 
the chancellor 

'* I have no doubt of it, sire. A female, young, heau^ 
tiful, honoured with your kindness, may venture to do 
any thing." 

*< Is it not distressing to me,*' I added, <<that, graced 
with your majesty's fovours, I remain thus con- 
cealed, whilst women whom you detest, annoy you 
with their presence, and weary you with state and 
pomp?'' 

** Madame is right,*' replied the due de Richelieu^: 
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,<< fmd I tee that yba look for her every evening where 
jshe is not, and where she ought to be.*' 
. *• What I you too, due de Richelieu, do you" join the 
jcry of the chancellor T* 

*< I would tear out the eyes of these gentlemen," I 
.added, " if they thought dififerently fix)m me." 
. '* Oh/* said the kin?, laughing, <' this punishment 
-would not be one for M. Maupeou : justice ought to be 
blind : and as for you, M. de Richelieu, you have your 
^baton left." 

" Which he has nobly gained,** I replied, " by fight- 
ing against your roajesty*s enemies, and of which he 
fitill continues worthy, by now defending me from my 
foes.*' 

*' This rebellion,** said the king, " eannot last, and I 
see myself compelled to hold a Ut de justice (a judicial 
Bitting or bed.)** 

•* And I swear to you, that I will receive nobody 
jnto mine until I have been presented.'* 

This sally amused the king, who said, " Well, since 
it must be so, you shall be presented.** 

At this I leaped on the king's neck, giving a cry of 
joy which might have been heard by my rivals. After 
that, I advanced to the two gentlemen who had advo* 
^cated my cause so well, extending a hand to each, 
^which they took and kissed with great gallantry. 

Louis XV. became thoughtful, and continued to mur- 
mur between his teeth, " I wash my hands of it — they 
.will cry out, they will clamour, but it must be so.** I 
saw the feelings of the king, and took care not to allow 
him to go away in this state. Whilst I sought to com** 
.pose him by my caresses, the due de Richelieu told us 
one of his thousand and one adventures, which he told 
so well. I know not if it will please you, but such as 
it is I shall give you an abridgement of it. 

*• I was, you know,** he began,, " a very good-looking 
and very wild fellow: women have no objection to 
this, I was travelling, and in my way through M— -, 
.M.» the intendant of the city^ insisted on my taking up 
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my abode at bis bouse. His lady added ber entreatie^y 
and I consented : I mast tell you that the lady wat 
handsome. I had passed the night with ber; when, oo 
the next morning, as I sought to go out oC her apart- 
ment, I found the outer door doable locked and bolted. 
I looked round me on all sides, but found no egress. 
Whilst I was lamenting this with the lady's femme-de- 
chambre, who ¥ras nearly as much distressed as bet 
mistress, I saw in a detached closet a great many 
machines covered with paper, and all of different shapesu 
On inquiry, T was informed that the following Monday 
was the lady*s birth-day, which they were to celebrate 
with fireworks. I looked at the beautifol (usees and 
brilliant suns with much admiration. Suddenly, thiiik<» 
ing of the lady's honour which might be compromised, 
I took a light and set fire to a Roman candle ; in % 
moment the whole was in flames, and everybody took 
alarm. Great was the consternation in the house* 
which was turned out of windows; and in the up* 
roar, the house-door being broken open, a crowd of 
persons rushed in; I ran this way and that way; every 
t)ody admired and praised my exertions. I was com- 
pelled to quit the house at last, and ordered my car* 
riage, whilst M. the intendant was thanking me ror the 
vast service I had rendered him. I assure you, sire, 
that I never laughed more heartily.** 

This tale amused the king, and M. de Richelieu 
assured him that he had never told it before. A thoil- 
sand considerations had induced him to keep it to him- 
self until the present time. ** But now,'' said he, ** the 
third generation of madame Vintendante is no longer 
young, and I have no fear of being called out to fight a 
duel."» 

* The due de Ricbeliea preserved his coolness and talent 
at repartee in the most trivial circumstances. The story is well 
known of the man who came to ask for his aid, saying they 
were related. ** How ?" asked the duke. " Sir, by Adam.** 
** Give this man a penny/* said the duke, turning to a gen* 
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•' Next day there was a general nimour of my pre* 
Mentation. My friends asserted that I had the kiog*s 
promise. Thfs was imprudent on their part, and they 
injured my interest whilst they flattered my vanity. 
They put the Choiseul cabal to work, who intrigued so 
well that not a person could be found who would perform 
the office of introductress. You know the custom : the 
presentation is effected by the intermediation of another 
lady, who conducts the person to be presented to the 
princesses, and introduces her. This custom had passed 
into a law, and it would have been too humiliating to 
me to have dispensed with it. 

This was a dire blow for me : it distressed me sadly, 
and I wept aver it with my friends. The due de 
Richelieu said to me, 

** With money and promises *every thing can be 
Managed at court. ■ There is no place where they know 
better how to value complaisance, and the price at 
which it is sold. Do not give yourself any uneasiness ; 
We shall find the lady we want.*' 

And we did find her, but her compliance was dearly 
bought. Two ladies who were applied to stipulated 
for most outrageous conditions. One, the marquise 
de Castellane, consented to present me, but demanded 
that she should be created a duchess, and hare a gift of 
^ve hundred thousand livres : the other, whose name I 
Ibrget, asked for her husband the order of the Holy 
Ghost and a government, a regiment for her son, and 
lor herself I forget what. These ladies seemed to think, 
Uke Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, that governments 
and five hundred thousand livres were to be picked uf) 
on the highway. In truth, they spoke out without 
disguise. 

tieman of his train ; '' and if all his relations give him as much 
be will be a richer man than 1 am." 

If oar readers will turn to Joe Miller^ page 45, they will find 
this jest attributed to the witty duke of Buckingham. It is a 
very, good joke for a duke, but savours more of a desire to be 
witty than to be charitable. Trans. 
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At this juncture the chancellor had a singular ofm« 
versation concerning me with the Choiseuls. He had 
been one morning to call on the duke, and whilst they 
were discoursing, the duchesse de Grammont came 
into her brother's apartment, and entered at once into 
conversation. 

" Ah, my lord, I am glad to see you. Your new 
friends carry you off from your old ones. You are 
wrong to adore the rising sun.'* 

" That was the idolatry of a great number of persons ; 
but I beg of you to be so very kind as not to speak to 
me in figures, if you would wish me to understand you/* 

•• Oh, you play off the ignorant. You know as well 
as I do what I mean, and your daily visits to thi» 
filler 

" Which ? madame. There are so many at court !" 

This sarcastic reply made the brother and sister smile; 
both of them being fully competent to understand the 
merit of an epigram. The duke fearing lest the duchess 
should go too far, judging by what she had alreadji 
said, thus addressed him : 

** You are then one of the adorers of the comtesse dii 
Barri?'' 

** Yes, monsieur le due ; and would to God that, for 
your own interest, you would be so too V* 

" My brother set foot in the house of this creature P 

" Why not, madame ? We see good company there j 
the prince de Soubise, the dues de la Trimouille, de la 
Vauguyon, Duras, Richelieu, d'Aiguillon, and many 
others, not to mention the king of France. A gentle- 
man may be seen in such society without any disgrace.** 

*• Monsieur le chevalier,*' replied the duke, " to speak 
candidly to you, allow me to ask, if any one who would 
have the friendship of our house would be seen in that 
of the lady in question?** 

" Pardon me, duke ; that is not the question. Allow 
me, in my turn, to ask you, why those of your house 
should not go there ? This, I think, is the real ques-» 
tion,** . 
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** You offer U8 a splendid alliance!** said the duchess 
!nrith anger. 

" 1 offer nothing, madame : I only inquire. For my 
part, I see no legitimate motive for this proscription of 
madame du Barri.** 

" A woman without character T' 

" Character 1 Why, madame, who has any in these 
days ? M. de Crebillon the younger would be at a loss 
to tell us where to find it.** 

This reply made the duke and his sister smile again« 
The chancellor went on thus : 

*' It appears to me that persons were less difficult in 
the times of madame de Pompadour.** 

** But a creature who has been so low in society 1*' 

** Have you seen her so, madame ? And supposing 
it has been the ca^e, do we interdict all ladies of con- 
duct not less blamable from an introduction at court. 
How many can you enumerate, madame, who have led 
a life much more scandalous ? Let us count upon our 
fingers. First, the mar^chale de Luxembourg, one; 
then " . 

" Then the comtesse de Choiseul, my si^er-in-law," 
added the duke ; •' we know it as well as you, sir. 
But this is not the matter in question. You are not 
ignorant that our enemies surround this madame du 
Barri ; and it is of your alliance with them that I com- 
plain." 

" You see everything with a jaundiced eye, monsieur 
le due. But if you fear the influence of this lady with 
the king, why do you not present yourself at her apart- 
ments? She would be delighted to receive you.'* 

** No, no I'* cried the duchess, " my brother will 
never present himself to such a creature. If he would 
degrade himself so low, I would never forgive him as 
long as I live. Since you show your gratitude for what 
has been done for you by leaguing yourself with this 
woman, tell her from me that I detest her, and that I 
will never rest until I have sent her back again to her 
dunghill.'* 

VOL. I. Q 
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<• Ma^ame,*^ replied the chancellor, *• I will evitice 
my gratitude to the duke by not deliTeriog such a mes^ 
«age;'' and the chancellor went out. 

M. de Maupeou came to tell me the whole of this 
conTersation, which Chon wrote down under his dicta- 
tion, that I might show it to the king. You will see 
111 my next letter what resulted from all this, and how 
the ill-timed enmity of the Choiseuls served my interests 
most materially. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aword concerninff the dncheste de Choiseal— Tbe apartment of the oomta 
de Noaille»— The Noailles— Intrigaes for the presentation-^The 
comtesse de Beam — M. Morand once more — Visit of the oomtesfte de 
Beam to the eomteese do Barri — Conyersation— Interested eom- 
plabanoe— The king and the comteMeda Barri— Dif pate and recotf^ 
ciliation. 



I SHOWED the king this conversatioB, in which I had 
been so shamefully vilified by the duchesse de Gram* 
mont. Louis XV. was very much inclined to testify 
(lis disapprobation to this lady, but was withheld by thu 
consideration he felt for the duke and (particularly) th^ 
duchesse de Choiseul. This latter lady was not beloved 
by her husband, but her noble equalities, her good heart, 
made her an object of adoration to the whole court. 
You could not speak to any person of madame de 
Choiseul without hearing an eulogium in reply. The 
king himself was full of respect towards her ; so much 
so, that, on the disgrace of the duke, he in some sort 
asked her pardon for the chagrin which he had caused 
her. Good conduct is no claim to advancement at 
court, but it procures the esteem of the courtiers. Ite« 
member, my friend, this moral maxim : there is not 
one of greater truth in my whole journal. 

The king, unable to interpose his authority in a 
woman's quarrel, was yet determined on giving a 
striking proof of the attachment he bore to me. I had 
up to this period occupied LebePs apartments in the 
chdteau : it was not befitting my station, and the king 
thought he would give me those of madame de Pompa^ 
dour, to which I had some claim. This apartment was 
now occupied by the comte de Noailles, governor of the 
Q 2 
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chftteau, wbo» as great a fool as the rest of his hmHj^ 
began to exdaim most lustily \vhen Uie king's will was 
communicated to him. He came to bis majesty com- 
plaining and lamenting. The king listened very 
quietly to his list of gricTanees; and when he had 
moaned and groaned out his dolorous tale, his majesty 
said to him, 

«' My dear count, who built the ch&teau of Ver- 
tailles?'* 

** Why, sire, your illustrious grandfather.*^ 
^ Weil, then, as I am at home, I mean to be master. 
You may establish tlie seat of your gOYemment where 
you will ; but in two hours the place must be free. I 
am in earnest" 

The comte de Noailles departed much disconcerted, 
took away his furniture, and the same evening I installed 
myself in the apartments. You must think that this 
was a fresh cause of chagrin, and created me more 
enemies. There are certain families who look upon 
the court as their hereditary domain: the Noailles* 
family was one of them. However, there is no grounds 
of pretension to such a right. Their family took its 
rise from a certain Adhemar de Noailles, oapitoul of 
Toulouse, ennobled, according to all appearance, by 
the exercise of his charge in 1459. The grandfather of 
these Noailles was a domestic of M. de Turenne's, and 
his family was patronized at court by madame de 
Maintenon. Everybody knows this. But to return to 
my presentation. 

M. de Maupeou, whose good' services I can never 
sufficiently vaunt, came to me one day, and said, ** 1 
ihink that I have found a lady pretenteuse. I have a 
dame of quality who will do what we want." 
" Who is itr' said I, with joy. 
** A comtesse d'Escarbagnas, a litigious lady, with 
much ambition and avarice. You must see her, talk 
with her, and understand each other.'* 
" But where can we see herT' 
** That is easy enough. She claims from the house 
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l»f Balnees a property of three hundred thousand livres : 
•he is very greedy for money. Send some one to her, 
who shall whisper in her ear that I see you often, and 
that your protection can serve her greatly in her law- 
suit : she will come to you post haste.*' 

I approved the counsel of the chancellor ; and, in 
concert with comte Jean, I once again made use of the 
ministry of the good M. Morand, whom I had recom- 
pensed largely for his good and loyal services. This 
was, however, the last he ever rendered me; for I learnt 
some months after my presentation that he had died of 
indigestion : a death worthy of such a life and such a 
man. 

M. Morand, after having found out the attorney of 
madame the' comtesse de Beam, went to him under 
some pretext, and then boasted of my vast influence 
with the chancellor. The lawyer, to whom madame de 
Beam was to pay a visit on that very day, did not ikil 
to repeat what M. Morand had told him. The next 
day the comtesse, like a true litigant, called upon him : 
she related her afiair to him, and begged him to use his 
interest with me. 

*' I would do it with pleasure,*' said the worthy, <* if 
I did not think it better that you should see the com- 
tesse du Barri yourself. I can assure you that she 
will be delighted to aid you.** 

Madame de Beam then came to me with M. Moraiid. 
Gracious heavens! how simple we were to take so 
much pains with this lady : had we known het better 
we should not have been so long in coming to the point. 
Scarcely any thing was said at this first visit : I con- 
tented myself with assuring her of my good will. On 
the same day the vicomte Adolphe du Barri told his 
fother that the young de Beam had asked him the 
evening before, if I had found a stepmother to present 
me ; that in case I had not, his mother would not refuse 
such a service, should it be desired by the king. Comte 
Jean and I perfectly understood the lady. She came 
cgain^ and 1 renewed the expression of my desire to be 
«3 
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useful to her» She replied in the hacknied phnm, ^mi 
she should be charmed to prove her gratitude to me. I 
took her word. 

* Madame/' said I to her, ^* you camiot be igoorant 
that I ardently desire to be presented. My husband 
lias sent in his proofii of nobility, which have been 
received ; I now only want a marrmne (godmother) ; 
if you will officiate in that capacity, I shall owe you a 
debt of gratitude all my life.** 

" Madame, I am at the king*s orders.** 

'* Buty madame, the king has nothing to do with 
this. I wish to be presented ; will you be my intro* 
ductress ?** 

'* Madame, the first wish of my heart is to be agree* 
able to you ; I only desire that the king will in som« 
way, no matter how trifling, testify his will on this 
point.*' 

" Well, then/* I exclaimed, with impatience, ** I see 
you will not give me a direct reply. Why should you 
wish the king to interfere in what does not concern him ? 
Is it your intention to oblige me ; yes or no ?** 

" Yes, madame, certainly ; but you must be aware 
of the tremendous cabal which is raised against you. 
Can I contend against it alone ? and who will sustain 
me through it?*' 

** I will to the full extent of ray power as long as I 
am here, and the king will always do so. I can assure 
you, that he will be grateful for your exertions in my 
behalf.'* 

*' I should like to have half a line from his majesty 
as a protection and assurance.** 

** And that you will not get. The king's signature 

. must not be compromised in this affair, and I do not 

think I ought to ask for it ; let us therefore, madame, 

cease this discourse, since you ask such terms for your 

complaisance." 

The comtesse de Beam rose ; I did the same ; and 
we parted mutually dissatisfied with each other. 

My friends, my brother-in-law, and his^ sisters, im- 
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patieatty awaited the result of my conversation with 
madame de Beam. I told them all that had passed ; 
giving my opinion of this lady as I thought her— « 
■udicious provoking creature. 

** How soon yoa torment yourself," said the chan- 
cellor to me. ** Do you not see that this woman want* 
a price to be bidden for her ? She is yours, body and 
soul, but first of all she must be paid/' 

^' Let that be no obstacle,'" said comte Jean ; '* w% 
will give her money, but present us she must.'* 

On this it was decided, that, on the following morn- 
ing, my brother-in-law should go to Paris to find M^ 
Morand, and get him id undertal^e the arrangement. 

The next day my brother-in-law went to M. Morand'^ 
ttid when he had disclosed his message concerning the 
comtesse, the good Morand began to laugh. He told 
the count, that the previous evening this lady had sent 
for him; and, on going to her house, madame de 
Beam, as a set-off against the inconveniences which 
might result to her from being the instrument of my 
presentation, had stipulated for certain compensations; 
such, for instance, as a sum of two hundred thousand 
livres, a written promise of a regiment for her son, and ' 
for herself an appointment in the establishment of the 
future daupkine. This was the point aimed at by all 
the ambitious courtiers. Comte Jean thought these 
conditions preposterous. He had a carte blanche from 
me, and desired M. Morand to offer the lady one hun-^ 
dred thousand livres, and to add an assurance that the 
king should be importuned to place young Beam 
advantageously, and to station the mother to her wishes ; 
and thereupon my brother-in-law returned to Versailles. 

The comte Jean had scarcely returned an hour, when 
we received a letter from M. Morand, stating, that h^ 
had gone, in consequence of the instructions of comte 
Jean, to the comtesse de Beam ; that he had found the 
lady pliant enough on the first point, and disposed to 
content herself with the half of the sum originally de* 
manded ; that on point the second, I mean the ap- 
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pointments of herself and son, she would come to nd 
compromise, and stuck bard and fast to the written 
promise of the king ; that he, Morand, thought this an 
obstacle not to be overcome unless we subscribed to her 
wishes. This letter put me in an excessively ill 
iiumour. I saw my presentation deferred till dooras« 
day, or, at least, adjourned tine die, I questioned my 
friends: the unanimous advice was, that I ought to 
mention it to the king at one of his evening visits, and 
I determined to do so without loss of time. 

When his majesty came I received him very grst* 
Ctously, and then said to him, 

** Congratulate me, sire ; I have found my god- 
mother.'* 

** Ah, so much the better.*' (I know that, at the 
bottom of his heart, he said *< so much the worse.**) 

** And who,*' asked the king, with impatience, '^may^ 
the lady be r* 

'* Madame de Beam, a lady of quality in her own 
sight, and of high nobility on her husband's side.** 

'' Yes, he was a garde du corps, and the son has just 
left the pages. Ah I she will present yon then* That's 
well ; I shall feel fovoured by her." 

*• Would it not be best, sire, to tell her so yourself?" 

** Yes, yes, certainly ; but after the ceremony." 
. "And why not previously?" 

" Why ? because I do not wish to appear to have 
forced your presentation." 

*• ^Yell, then," I replied, striking the floor with my 
foot, <* you will not do for me what you would do for 
a woman who is a complete stranger to you. Xdany 
thanks for your excessive kindness." 

** Well, well, do not scold. Anger does not become 
you,'* 

'^ No more than this indifference suits you ; it is 
cruel. If you recede from saying a word, what will you 
do when I tell you of the conditions of madame de 
Beamr 

** What does the good comtesse ask for V* ^ 
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. " Things past conception.'* 

•'Whatr 

** She has stipulations unlimited.** 

** But what are they then T* 

** A hundred thousand livres for herself.** 
. ** What, only that ? we will giant so much.** 

*• Then a regiment for her son.*' 

** Oh, he is the wood they make colonels of, and if 
he behave well—** 

'* But then t She wishes to be annexed in some sta- 
tion or other to the household of the future dauphine.** 

** Oh, that is impossible : all the selections have 
been made : but we will make an equivalent by placing 
one of her family about the person of one of the princes, 
my grandson. Is this all 1^ 

*' Yes, sire, that is all, with one small formality ex- 
cepted. This lady, who is one of much punctilio, only 
considers written engagements as binding. She wishes 
for one word in your raajesty*s hand-writing '* 

" A most impertinent woman !** cried the king, 
walking with rapid strides up and down my room.->- 
*• She has dared not to believe me on my word I 
Wiiting ! — a signature ! She mistrusts me as she would 
the lowest scribbler of France. A writing ! my signa- 
ture ! My grandfather, Louis XIV., repented having 
given his to Charost. I will not commit a similar 
error.*' 

'< But, sire, when a prince has a real desire to keep 
his word, it is of little import whether he gives it in 
writing.*' 

At these words, Louis XV. frowned sternly, but as 
he had the best sense in the world, he saw that he was 
wrong ; and having no reply to make, he determined 
to flee away. I ran after him, and taking him by the 
arm, he said, with assumed anger, which did not de- 
ceive me : — 

** L«ave me, madame, you have offended my ho- 
nour." 
" Well, then, monsieur la France,*' replied I, assum- 
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ing also a seolding tone, ** I will give you satisfaction. 
Choose your time, weapons, and place; I will meet 
you, and we shall see whether you have courage to kill 
a woman who lives for you only, and whom you render 
the most miserable creature in existence/' 

Louis XV. gave me a kiss, and laughingly said, '' I 
ought to make you sleep in the Bastille to-night." 

'' I am then more merciful than you, for I think I 
shall make you sleep in the couch you love best/' 

This reply amused the king excessively, and he him- 
self proposed to send for madame de Bearn. I should 
speak of my presentation before him, and then, without 
making any positive concession, he would see what 
could be done to satisfy her. 

For want of any other^ I accepted this mezzo termines 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



!%• comtetse de Betrn— Tbe npper— Lonis XV.-^Iotrigues againat 
my presentation — M, Ue Rooaelaure — The scalded foot — The com- 
tesse d'Aloisnj — ^The dnc d*Aigtiillon and madame de Beam — Anger 
of the king's daughters— Madame Adelaide and the comteeae d« 
Bani— DissatisfacBon of the king. 

M. MoRAND was again put in requisition, and went 
ftom me to ask madame de Beam to come and sup at 
my apartments. We were in committee — my sisters- 
in-law, myself, and comte Jean. The comtesse made 
some difficulties at first, under pretence that she was 
afraid to refuse me a second time. Our messenger 
assured her by saying, that a supper would not bind 
her to any thine, and that she should still be at liberty 
to give any reply she pleased. Madame de Beam al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded, and sent me word that 
she would accept my invitation. She would have re- 
flected twice before she so far committed herself, had 
she at all suspected the turn we meant to serve her. 
But I saw by the wording of her note, that she still 
hoped that the king would be induced to grant me the 
written promise which I asked for her. 

She came. I received her with all possible courtesy, 
and yet not with much heartiness. I could not hel]^ 
lemembering the vexatious terms she set upon her 
compliance. However, the supper was gay enough. 
Comte Jean and my sisters-in-law, who knew very 
well how to dissemUe, did the honours in a most 
agreeable way. On leaving table we went into the 
drawing-room, and then began to discuss the serious 
question which iiad brought us together. At the first 
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words which comte Jean uttered, madame de Beam, 
taking my hands with a respectful familiarity, said to 
me: — 

'< I hope, madame, that you will not have a bad 
opinion of me, if I put such conditions to my desire of 
obliging you. The situation of my family requires it, 
but it is only a trifle for the king to grant.^ 

** Much more than you imagine, madame,** I re- 
plied. *' The king does not care to involve himself in 
such engagements. He does not like, moreover, that 
his sacred word should be doubted.*' 

** Ah?*' replied the cunning creature, << heaven forbid 
that I shoula not blindly trust to the king's word, but 
his memory may fail, and he, like other men, may 
forget." 

*' Madame,** replied oomte Jean, with the utmost 
gravity, '' madame is a lady as fvii of prudence as of 
kindness, but yet a little too exacting. Madame wishes 
to have a promise signed for herself and son : that is 
too much. Why does she not content herself in divi- 
ding the difficulty, by satisfying herself with a verbal 
promise for what concerns herself, and with a written 
engagement for what relates to her son V 

" Man DieUf monsieur,** replied the countess, ** I 
am anxious to arrange all to our mutual satisfaction. 
But his majesty would not surely refuse the entreaties 
of madame for what I ask." 

*' I will speak to him of it the first time I see him.'* 

•' Oh, you are a charming woman. You will obtain 
all from the king, and make a sure friend ** 

<< Whose friendship is very difficult to acquire," said 
I, interrupting her. 

The countess would have replied to this, when my 
first valet-de-chambre, opening the two folding-doors of 
the room, announced the king. 

At this unexpected name my guest trembled, and in 
spite of the thick rouge which covered her cheeks, I 
perceived she turned pale. She then saw the scene we 
had prepared for her : she wished herself a hundred 
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leagues off: but she could do nothing but remain where 
she was. I took her by the hand, all trembling as she 
was, and presented her to the king, saying, 

" Sire, I now do for this lady, in my own drawing- 
room, what she will have the kindness to do for me at 
the state-chambers." 

** Ah !*' replied the king, ** is it madame de Beam 
that you present to me ? I am indeed delighted. Her 
huslNind wis one of my ^thful servants : I was much 
pleased with her son when he was one of my pages, 
and I perceive that she herself is desirous of testifying 
to me her attachment to my person. I thank you, ma- 
dame ; you cannot confer a greater favour on me, and 
I shall embrace every opportunity of proving to you 
how much satisfaction your conduct affords me.*' 

Each word that the king uttered went to the heart of 
the countess. However, making a virtue of necessity; 
she replied, that she was proud and happy at what the 
king had said to her, and that it would be her constant 
aim to please his majesty, flattering herself that the 
king would remember the services of the Beam family, 
and would think of her in the dispensation of his boun- 
ties, 

** You may rely on it, madame," replied Louis XV., 
** especially if the comtesse du Barri applies to me in 
your behalf." 

Then, turning towards roe, '^ When then is this re- 
doubtable presentation to take place V* 

*' On the day, sire, when your majesty shall think 
proper,** I replied. 

*^ Well ! I will send the due de Richelieu to you, 
who will arrange the whole." 

This settled, the subject was turned, but madame de 
Beam lost her tongue entirely. In spite of all her en* 
deavours, her forehead became contracted every mo- 
ment, and I am sure she went away vexed and disap- 
pointed. 

The following morning, the comte Jean and my 
sister-in-law went to her house. They testified their 
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regret for what had occurred the previous evemngi 
they assured her that we would uot take any adviuitag^ 
of the conditionless engagement which she had made to 
present me, and that adthough it was impossible to ask 
the required guarantees from the king, still we shoulft 
most undeviatingly adhere to the clauses of the treaty : 
they added, that they came to inquire when she should 
choose to touch the hundred thousand liyres. The 
countess replied, that in spite of the real disadvantage 
which she must henceforward labour under in this affiur, 
she felt great friendship for me, and would not refuse 
to oblige me, and she flattered herself that I would 
espouse her cause with the king. The c(»nte Jeaa 
assured her of this, and settled with her the period of 
the payment of the hundred thousand livres, which were 
to be paid at sight on her drawing on Id. de la fiorde, 
the court-banker. 

Thus then my presentation was an assured matter : 
nothing now could prevent it, at least I fs^ncied so to 
myself. I reckoned without my host ; I did not know 
yet all the malice of a courtier lady or gentleman. As 
it was, however, M. de Choiseul and his vile sister had 
gained over one of my servants, for they knew all that 
had passed. They soon learnt that madaroe de Beam 
had come to supper with me, and that after supper a 
visit of the king s had decided this lady on my presenta-^ 
tion : this they determined to prevent. 

For this end, they despatched as ambassador the 
chevalier de Coigny to the house of madame de Beam. 
He, following the instruction of the minister, sought by 
turns to seduce and intimidate the countess, but all 
went for nothing. Madame de Beam told the cheva? 
lier de Coigny, that she had been with me to ask my 
influence with the chancellor. The chevalier left her 
without being able to obtain any other information. 

This bad success did not dishearten the Choiseuls. 
They sent this time to madame de Beam, M. de 
Roquelaure, bishop of Senlis, and grand almoner to the 
king. This prelate was much liked at courts and ia 
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high fovour with mesdames (the king's daughters). 
We were good friends together at last, but in this par- 
ticular he was veiy near doing me great wrong. M. de 
Roquetaure having called on madame de Beam> told 
her that he well knew the nature of her communications 
with me. 

" Do not flatter yourself,** said he, •* that you will 
obtain, through the influence of the comtesse du Barri, 
all that has been promised you. You will have opposed 
to you the most powerful adversaries and most august 
personages. It cannot be concealed from you, that 
mesdames will contemplate the presentation of this 
creature with the utmost displeasure. They will not 
lail to obtain great influence over the future dauphin, 
and will do you mischief with him ; so that, whether in 
the actual state of things, or in that which the age and 
health of the king must lead us to anticipate, you will 
be in a most unfortunate situation at court.** 

The old bishop, with his mischievous frankness, 
catechised madame de Beam so closely, that at length 
she replied, that so much respect knd deference did she 
entertain towards the princesses, that she would not 
present me until they should accord their permission 
for me to appear before them. M. de Roquelaure took 
this reply to the Choiseuls. Madame de Grammont, 
enchanted, thinking the point already gained, sent 
madame de Beam an invitation to supper the next day, 
but this was not the countess's game. She was com- 
pelled to decide promptly, and she thought to preserve 
a strict neutrality until fresh orders should issue. What 
do you suppose she did ? She wrote to us, madame de 
Grammont and myself, that she had scalded her foot, 
and that it was impossible for her to go from home. 

On receiving my note I believed myself betrayed, 
forsaken. Comte Jean and I suspected that this was a 
feint, and went with all speed to call on the comtesse 
de Beam. She received us with her usual courtesy, 
complained that we had arrived at the very moment of 
the aressing of her wound, and told us she would defer 
b2 
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it; but I would not agree to this. My brothei^in-law 
went into another room, and madame de Beam began 
to unswathe her foot in my presence with the utmost 
caution anftl tenderness. I awaited the evidence of her 
falsehood, when, to my astonishment, I saw a horrible 
burn ! I did not for a moment doubt, what was after* 
wards confirmed, namely, that madame de Beam had 
actually perpetrated this, and maimed herself with her 
own free will. I mentally cursed her Roman cou« 
rage, and would have sent my heroic godmother to the 
devil with all my heart. 

Thus then was my presentation stopped by the foot 
of madame de Beam. This mischance did not damp 
the zeal of my friends. On the one hand, comte Jean, 
after having stirred heaven and earth, met with the 
comtesse d'Aloigny. She Consented to become my 
godmother immediately after her own presentation, for 
eighty thousand livres and the expenses of the ceremony. 
But mesdames received her so unsatisfactorily, that 
my own feelines told me, I ought not to be presented 
at court under her auspices. 

We thanked the comtesse d'Aloigny therefore, and 
sent her, as a remuneration, twenty thousand livres 
from the king. 

Whilst the comte Jean ^led on one side, the due 
d*Aiguillon succeeded on another. He was someway 
related to madame de Beam. He went to visit her, 
and made her uirderstand, that, as the Choiseuls neither 
gave nor promised her anything, she would be wrong in 
declaring for them : that, on the other hand, if she 
declared for me, I could procure for her the favour of 
the king. Madame de Beam yielded to his persua« 
sions, and charged the due d*Aiguillon to say to me, 
and even herself wrote, that she put herself entirely into 
mv hands ; and that, as soon as she was well, I might 
rely upon her. What, I believe, finally decided this 
lady was, the fear that if she did not comply with what 
I required, I should content myself with the comtesse 
d'Aloigny. 
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Now assured of my introductress^ I only directed my - 
atteDtion to the fiiMtl obstacle to my presentation ; I 
mean the displeasure of mesdames. I do not speak of 
madame Louise, of whom I can only write in terms of 
commendation ; but I had opposed to me mesdames 
Victoire and Sophie, and especially madame Adelaide, 
who, as the eldest, gave them their plan of conduct 
This latter, who had given but too much cause to be 
spoken of herself to have any right to talk of odiers, 
never ceased haranguing about the scandal of my life ; 
and I had recently, unknown to myself, fallen into 
complete disgrace with her. This is the case. 

The apartment from which I had dislodged M. de 
Noailles bad been requested of the king by madame ^ 
Adelaide. Ignorant of this I had installed myself 
there. I soon leanit that I had offended the princess, 
and instantly hastened to offer her the apartments she 
wished to have. She came into them ; but as it was 
necessary for me to be accommodated somewhere, the 
king gave me the former apartments of his daughter. 
This was what madame Adelaide called an act of 
tyranny ; she made the ch&teau echo with her com- 
plaints : she said I had driven her out, that I wished to 
separate her from her sisters; that I should wean 
her father's affection entirely from her. Such injustice 
distressed me excessively. I sent to request the king 
to come to me ; and when he entered I threw myself 
at his feet, entreating him to appease his daughter on 
any terms, and to let me go away, since I brought such 
trouble into his family. 

The king, irritated at madame Adelaide*s conduct, 
went to her, and tdd her, in a private interview, that 
he would make certain matters public if she did not 
hold her tongue ; and she, alarmed, ceased her clamour, 
or rather, contented herself with complaining in a lower 
key. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

Of th« pnonntatioB— The king and the doe de Rieheliea at the eon- 
tesae da Bam*i— M. de la Vangnyon — Conversation — Letter of the 
duke to the comtesse da Barri — Reply— Tlie countess onites herself 
with the je«aitpartr— 'Madame Looise— Madame Sophie— M. Bertu 
—Madame de Bercneny. 

Tbis fit of anger of madame Adelaide had given 
additional courage to the cabal. It began to exclaim 
and plot against me with redoubled force ; hoping thus 
to intimidate the king, and efi*ectually bar my presenta- 
tion ; but it only tended to hasten it. One evening, 
when the king and the mar^chal de Richelieu were with 
me, he said to me, 

'* A stop must be put to these clamours. I see that 
nntil you are presented, there will be doubts perpetually 
arising and tormenting us on the subject ; and until it 
takes place I shall have no ease. Parbleu I let us take 
the best means in our power of reducing these malecon* 
tents to silence.** 

** Sire,** replied the mar^chal^ *' make your will paU 
pable, and you will see all the court submit/' 

•* Yes, but my daughters V* 

** Mesdames know better than any persons the defer- 
ence due to your orders.*' 

" I assure you," replied the king, " that it will be 
an unpleasant quarter of an hour for me to pass.** 

** Well, sire, then charge one of us with tne mission : 
the bishop of Senlis, for instance, or M. de la Vauguyon, 
I feel assured that either of them will acquit himself 
admirably in the business, with the previous under- 
standing that your majesty will support him with your 
authority." 

•* I will do so most assuredly ; but it will be best 
not to use it but at the last extremity. I have no wish 
to be made a bugbear to my family." 
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*' As to the selection of an ambassador/' I interrupt- 
ed, **^ I beg it may not fall on M. de Roquelaure ; he 
has been working against me for some time." 

" Why not send M. de Jarente V inquired the king. 

" Ah, sire," replied the duke, ** because we cannot 
trust him ; he is a gay fellow. Madame Sophie might 
tell him, that he only took the part of madamedu Barri, 
because he passes his life amongst petticoats." 

" True enough," said the king, " I prefer the due de 
la Vauguyon : he has a good reputation " 

" And well deserved," said the old mar^chal, sneer- 
ing. ** Yes, sire, he is a pious man ; at least, he plays 
his part well.*' 

** Peace, viper ; you spare nobody.** 

" Sire, I am only taking my revenge.** 

** Why do you not like the governor of my grand- 
sons T 

" In truth, sire, I must confess to you, that except 
yourself and the ladies, I have not many likings at 
Versailles." 

Louis XV. smiled, and I pulled the bell ; when a 
valet appearing, I said, 

" Go and find M. de la Vauguyon for his majesty." 

When we were alone, " What, already ?" said 
Louis XV. 

" Madame is right,*' replied the duke, " we must 
strike while the iron is hot.*' 

The king began to pace up and down the room, 
which was his invariable custom when anything dis- 
turbed him : then suddenly stopping, " I should not be 
astonished at a point blank refusal from M. de la Vau- 
guyon.** 

** Oh, sire, make yourself easy ; the governor has no 
^ inclination to follow the steps of Montausier or Beau- 
villiers. In truth you are very candid ; and I must tfeU 
you, that you have too good an opinion of us.** 

At this moment M. de la Vauguyon entered. He 
saluted the king with humility ; and asked him, in a 
mild tone of voice, what his pleasure was with him. 
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** A real mark of yoar leal/' was the kmg*s reply. 

** And of your gallaDtry,*' added the marshal, who 
saw the hesitation of the king, Louis XV, was en- 
chanted that another should speak for him. M. de. 
Kichelieu continued : 

*' His majesty, monsieur le duc^~ wishes that you 
should prepare mesdames to receive our dear countess 
here, wnen she shall appear before them to pay the 
homage of her respect and devotion/* 

The king, emboldened by these words, said, ^ Yes» 
my dear duke, I can only find you in the chateau who 
have any influence over the princesses, my daughters. 
They have much respect, and no less friendship^ for 
you. You will easily bring them to reason." 

As M. de la Vauguyon seemed in no hurry to under- 
take the charge, the mar^chal added, 

** Yes, sir, to manage this business properly, you and 
M. de Senlis are the only men in the kingdom.*' 

The mar^chal had his reasons for saying this, for a 
secret jealousy existed between the governor and the 
grand almoner. M. de la Vauguyon made haste to say» 
that he oould not resist his majesty's orders, and his 
desire to be agreeable to me. 

•*Ahl you will then do something for me?" I re- 
plied. ** I am delighted and proud.** 

** Madame,*' replied the duke with much gravity, 
*' friends are proved on occasion.** 

" The present one proves your attachment to me,*' 
said I in my turn ; *^ and his majesty will not think it 
wrong of me, if, as a recompense, I embrace you in his 
presence :" and, on saying this, I went up to the due 
de la Vauguyon, and gave him two kisses, which the 
poor man took as quietly as possible. 

" That's well,** said the king. «' You are, la Vauguyon, 
a man of a thousand. Listen attentively to me. I wish 
much that the comtesse du Barri should be presented ; 
I wish it, and that too in defiance of all that can be said 
and done. My indignation is excited beforehand 
against pU those who shall raise any obstacle to it. Do 
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ocft fail to let my daughters know, that if they do not 
comply with my wishes, I will let my anger fall heavily 
49n all persons by whose counsels they may be per- 
suaded ; for I only am master, and I will prove it to 
the last. These are your credentials, my dear duke, 
add to them what you may think fitting ; I will bear 
you out in any thing—" 

" Mercy T* . said the due de Richelieu to me in an 
under tone, '' the king has poured forth all his energy 
in words ; he will have none left, to act upon if he 
meets with any resistance." The mar^lial knew the 
king well. 

•* I doubt not, sire,'* replied the due de la Vauguyon, 
** that the respectfol duty of mesdames will be ready to 
comply with your desires.** 

** I trust •and believe it will prove so," replied the 
king hastily. *' I am a good father, and would not 
that my daughters should give me cause to be angry 
with them. Let madame Adelaide understand, that 
she has lately had a mistaken opinion of me, and that 
she has an opportunity of repairing her error in the 

f resent instance. The princesses are not ignorant that 
have often shut my eyes upon certain affairs — , 
Enough; they must now testify their attachment for 
me. Why should they oppose the presentation of the 
comtesse? MonDieu! MonDieul they were not so 
squeamish in the days of madame de Pompadour.'' 

At these latter words I could not forbear laughing. 
La Vauguyon and de Richelieu left us, and here the 
conversation terminated. 

The next morning they brought me a note from the 
due de la Vauguyon. Thus it ran : — " Madame,-^ 
Ready to serve you, I wish to have a few minutes* 
conversation with you. . Be persuaded that I will not 
tell you anything but what will be agreeable and useful 
to you.'* 

I instantly answered : — •' You are too good a friend 
for me to refuse to see you willingly under any circura- 
stanceny and particularly the present. Your conduct 
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yesterday assures you my eternal regard. Come in- 
stantly; my gratef«l heart expects you with impatience.*' 

My sister-in-law, to whom I showed this correspond- 
ence, said to mc, ** This gentleman does not come to 
see you for your bright eyes ; and yet his visit is not 
disinterested.'* 

" What interest can he have to serve ?" 

^* None of his own perhaps ; but those villainous 
Jesuits.** 

" Don't you like them, sister of mine?*' 

« I hate nobody." 

M. de la Vauguyon arrived ; and as soon as we were 
alone, he said to me, 

** Well, madame, I am now on the point of going to 
fight your battles. I have to deal with a redoubtable 
foe." • 

** Do you fear r 
r " Why, I am not over confident ; my position is a 
delicate one. Mesdames will perforce obey the orders 
of the king, but they will not find much pleasure in 
seeing me the ambassador sent to them : all the Choi- 
seul party will vociferate loudly. Nevertheless, to 
prove my devotion to you, I brave it all." 

•* You may rely on it that I will never forget the ' 
service you are about to render me." 

" I have only one favour to ask of you. Authorize 
me to say to mesdames, that if the pleasures of life dis- 
tract your attention from religious duties, your soul is 
in truth fully devoted to our holy religion ; and that 
far from supporting the philosophers, you will aid, by 
your influence with the king, every measure advanta- 
geous to the society of Jesuits.'* 

The hypocritical tone in which this was uttered, 
almost compelled me to burst out into a fit of laughter ; 
but the serious posture 6f my affairs induced me to 
preserve my gravity, and I answered in a serious tone, 

" Not only, monsieur le due, do I authorize you to 
say so much, but I beg you to declare to mesdames that 
I am alread^ filled with love and respect for the j^uits. 
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and that it will not be my ftiult if they do not return 
amongst us.*' 

'< Ah, you are a treasure of wisdom/* replied the 
duke, kissing my band with fervour ; '* and I am dis- 
gusted at the way in which you are calumniated.'* 

" I know no reason for it, for I have never done 
harm to any person. Assure mesdames that J am 
sincerely grieved that I am not agreeable to them, and 
would give half my life to obtain, not their friendship, 
of which I do not feel myself worthy, but their indif-* 
fereoce. Deign also to tell them, that at all times I am 
at their disposal, and beseech them to consider me as 
their humble servant.'* 

*' It is impossible to behave more correctly than yoo 
do ; and I am confident that mesdames will soon dis- 
card their i^ijust prejudices. Thus, it is well under- 
stood that our friends will be yours." 

•* Yes, yes, provided they are really mine." 

** Certainly. I answer for them as I answer for you." 

And thus, my friend, did I find myself allied to the 
Jesuitical party. 

The duke commenced the attack with madame Louise, 
the most reasonable of the king's daughters. This 
angelic princess, already occupied with the pious reso- 
lution which she afterwards put into execution in the 
following year, contented herself with saying some 
words on the commotion occasioned by my presence at 
Versailles ; and then, as if her delicacy had feared to 
touch on such a subject, she asked the due de la Vau- 

fuyon, if the king ordered her to receive the comtesse 
u Barri. 

" Yes, madame,'* replied the duke ; ** it is the 
express will of his majesty.** 

** I submit to his wish : the lady may come when 
she will." • 

The duke, contented with his success so far, went 
next to madame Sophie. This princess was not unkind, 
but subject to attacks of the nerves, which from time to 
time soured her natural disposition: she had her 
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caprices of hatred, her fitff of love. The day when the 
duke talked to her of my presentation she was very 
mud) provoked against me; and after the openings 
speech of the ambassador, flung in his teeth the report 
of the apartments, which I have already told yoiu 
The dnke explained to her, and that too without saying 
anything unfavourable of madame Adelaide, and con- 
cluded by begging her to concede the favour I besought. 
Madame elnded this, by saying, that before she gave a 
definite reply she wished to confer with her sisters. 

Madame Victoire was not more easily persuaded. 
This princess had amiible qualities, solid virtues which 
made her loved and respected by the whole court ; but 
she had but little will of her own, and allowed herself 
to be led by the Choiseuls ; who, to flatter her, told her 
that she alone had inherited the energy of her grand- 
father, Louis XIV. She was advised to display it in 
this instance, and she would willingly have done so. 
The comtesse de Bercheny, one of her ladies in waiting, 
was the person who urged her on to the greatest resist- 
ance. This lady did not cease to exclaim against me, 
and to fan the flame of displeasure which, but for her, 
would never have app'leared. I was informed of the 
mode adopted by maaame de Bercheny to injure me. 
I sent for M. Bertin, who was devoted to my service, 
and begged him to go and speak to the lady ; he went, 
and made her understand that the king, enraged against 
her, would expel her from Versailles if she were not 
silent. The comtesse de Bercheny was alarmed ; and 
under pretence of taking a tour, left the court for a 
month. You will see anon the result of all these con 
ferences. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The princcMM content to the preMntation of madame du Bam— In- 
f«moo8 artifice emuloyed by the kinr to offer a present to the due d« 
la Vanguvon— Madame da Barri'e letter respectiag it— The duke's 
repW-~rne king's letter— The court in despair— Couplets concerning 
maaame dn Barri — Her presentation— A change in public opinion — 
An evening party at the bouse of the oountess— Joy of her particaat 
— C<mver8aoon with the chancellor respecting the lady of the ma- 
vkAal de lAirepoiz. 

The departure of the comtesse de Berchenywas an* 
nounced to the princesses in the manner least likely to 
provoke their regrets. Nevertheless, as rumour never 
slept at Versailles, a whisper was quickly circulated 
throughout the castle, that this sudden and unexpected 
journey had originated in the king*s weariness of her 
continual philippics against me; and it was clearly 
comprehended by all, that a similar disgrace would be 
the portion of those who should offend the monarch 
Whilst seeking to procure my humiliation. This show 
of firmness was sufficient to repress the daring flights 
of those self-constituted heroines, whose courage lasted 
only whilst the king was silent, and who trembled like 
a leaiF before the slightest manifestation cTf his will. 
Still the cabal against me, though weakened, was not 
destroyed ; it was too strong for the present shock to 
dissolve it ; and although none wece sufficiently hardy 
to declare open war, plots were continually going on to 
ensnare me. 

Meanwhile madame Victokre, left to herself, could 
not long support such excessive animosity; and the 
due de la Vauguypn profiting by the species of lassitude 
into which she appeared to have fallen, led her without 
difficulty to act in conformity to the king*s wishes. 
' There remained now therefore but madame Adelaide 
to overcome, and the task became more difficult in 

VOL. I. s 
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proportion to the eleTated rank she occupied at court : 
oy priority of birth she held the first place there ; and 
hitherto this superiority had been ceded to her without 
dispute, more particularly since the hand of death had 
removed both tne queen her mother, and the dauphiness 
her sister-in-law. She therefore could only view with 
uneasiness the prospect of another appearing on the 
stage whose influence would be greater tban hers ; and 
who (until the young dauphiness should attain to years 
of maturity) might deprive her of all honours but those 
due to her birth. Madame Adelaide was gifted with 
good sense, affability of manner, and a kind and com- 
passionating heart towards all who needed her aid ; her 
disj^ition was good, but she loved dominion, and the 
least show of resistance to her wishes was painfiil and 
offensive to her. She was determined to uphold the 
due de Choiseul ; and my decided manner towards that 
minister plainly evinced how little I should feel inclined 
to support her view of things. The!^ were therefore 
several reasons for my presence at court being unplea- 
sant to madame Adelaide. 

Against her therefore did the due de la Vaueuyog 
direct his batteries. She received his attack with the 
most determined obstinacy ; all was in vain, she was 
unconquerable, and the most skilfully devised plans 
were insufficient to surmount her resistance; it was 
therefore necessary to have recourse to the clergy, who 
were at that time completely led by the Jesuits ; each 
member of the church, up to the archbishop of Paris, 
was called upon to interfere, or their names were em- 
ployed in default of their presence. It was pointed 
out to madame Adelaide^that I possessed good inten- 
tions with feelings of religion, which, however stifled 
by the freedom of the age, only required careful manage- 
ment to produce a rich developement. The success of 
^islast mode of attack astonished the duke himself ; 
and madame, dazzled by the hopes of my conversion, 
as well as weary of hostilities, yielded her consent .to 
my beings presented. After these private negotiations 
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tiie four sisters met at the house of the elder one ; and 
there they decided, that since the king had so expressly 
manifested his pleasure relative to my presentation, they 
should conform to the desire of their rather, by receiving 
me with every possible mark of courtesy. 

The due de la Vauguyon hastened to communicate 
to me this happy state of things ; and my joy was so 
f^reat, that I emoraced him with the sincerest warmth, 
assuring him that I should alwavs look upon him as my 
best friend, and seek to testify my regard at every 
opportunity that fell in my way of forwarding his in« 
terests. 

Some days afterwards the king brought me a splendid 
ring, worth thirty-six thousand livres. 

** You must send this jewel to your good friend the 
duke,'* said he. 

** I dare not," replied I. ** I fear lest it should draw 
forth his dbpleasure.** 

*• No, no,** cried the king, '* *tis not the fashion at 
court to construe gifts like this into insults, but I should 
wish this trifle to be presented in an indirect manner ;** 
and, after having considered a moment, •* I have it," 
exclaimed he, ** I have thought of a clever expedient ; 
let us put this ring upon the finger of that Chinese 
mandarin before us, and give the figure with the ring, 
considering it merely an appendage to it. Assuredly 
the most disinterested man cannot refuse to accept a 
china figure.** 

I extolled the king*s idea as being a most happy 
one ; and he immediately fitted the ring upon the little 
finger of the mandarin, which I caused to be carried to 
the due de la Vauguyon with the following billet :— 

" MONSIEUR LB Duc, — You havc been my best 
friend; *tis to your kind offices that I owe the con- 
firmation of my happiness ; but I would secure the 
contii^uance of your valuable friendship, and for that 
purpose I send you a little magical figure, which, placed 
m your cabinet, will compel your thoughts to occupy 
diemselves with me in spite of yourself. I am supei- 
s2 
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stitious enough to rely greatly upon the talismanie 
virtue of the charmed porcelain ; and further, I must 
tell you, that I was not its purchaser in the first instance* 
neither did I adorn it for your acceptance. I should 
not have ventured to offer more than the assurance of 
my everlasting esteem and regard for your acceptance. 
The trifle sent comes from a higher source; and the 
august hand so dear to both of us, deigned to preside 
over the arrangement. Should there be in it anything 
at all repugnant to your feelings. I beseech you bear 
me no ill will for it ; for truly, I may say, I should 
never have summoned courage to do that which has 
just been done by him whom all unite in loving and 
esteeming." r 

The duke replied, — *' Your talisman is welcome ; yet 
its magic power, far from augmenting the warmth of 
my feelings towards you, would have diminished it on 
account of a certain necessary with which my friendship 
could have well dispensed : however, what you say on 
the subject closes my lips. I gratefully acknowledge 
the daily favours bestowed upon me from the auguat 
hand of whom you speak ; and I receive with the deep- 
est respect (mingled with regret) the gracious present 
he deigns to convey to me by you. I own that I should 
have preferred, to the splendid jewel which bedecked 
the finger of your deity, a Chinese counterpart, which 
might indeed have enabled all admiring gazers to say, 
* these two are truly a pair.* As for yourself, who 
would fain pass for nobody in the munificent gift, I 
thank you at least for the flattering place you assign me 
in your recollection. Be assured I feel its full value, 
and you may confidently reckon upon the disposal of 
my poor credit as well as command the little influence 
I may be said to possess in the castle. Adieu, madame, 
I entreat your acceptance of the expression of my most 
sincere and respectful devotion." 

The king* having read M. de la Vauguyon*s letter, 
sent immediately to the china manufactory to purchase 
the ft How mandarin so much coveted by the duke, and 
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caused it to be conreyed to him with the following 
words :— 

" Mt dear governor — ^You are a kind-hearted crea- 
ture I know, aod a great promoter of domestic harmony ; 
to forward so desirable an end you would fain unite 
the wife with the husband. Heaven grant that such a 
measure may indeed bring about your proposed felicity ! 
Howerer, by way of furUkering your schemes, I send 
the Chinese lady, whose beauty I trust will not disturb 
your repose, for, spite of your sanctity, I know you can 
be as gallant as the rest of us, and possibly this beauti- 
ful mandarin may be more lovely in your eyes, than in 
those of the husband for whom she is destined ; but, in 
sober earnestness, I would wish you to be convinced 
that my intention is not to attempt payment for the 
services rendered me, but simply to evince my sense of 
their value. There is one beside me at this moment 
who has given me a kiss to transmit to you — ^you will 
easily guess who has had the audacity to enlist me into 
her service upon such an occasion.** 

This was one of the recompenses offered to the due 
de la Vauguyon, as a compensation for the public 
clamour and dislike which sprung up against him in 
consequence of his zeal for my service. At Versailles, 
the general ferment was at its heisht, when it became 
generally known that I had triumphed over all obstacles, 
and that my presentation was certainly to take place. 
In the midst of all this the desperate odium fell Upon the 
due de la Vauguyon, and a general attack was made 
upon him : his virtues, reputation, talents, qualities^ 
were made the subject of blame and scandal — in a 
word, he was run down by public opinion. But the 
leaders of the cabal were not the less struck by the 
news of my success, which sounded in their eais like 
the falling of a thunder-bolt. 

Tbe silly princess de Guem^n^, who, with her hus- 
band, has since become a bankrupt to so enormous and 
scandalous an amount, flew without delay to convey the 
tidings of my victory to the duchesse de Grammont, to 
s 3 
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whom it was a death-blow. All her courage forsook 
her; she shed bitter tears, and displayed a weakness so 
much the more ridiculous, as it seemed to arise from 
the utmost despair. She repaired to madame Adelaide, 
before whom she conducted herself in the most absurd 
and extravagamt manner. The good princess, intimi'^ 
dated by the weakness she had herself evinced, iu 
drawing back after she had in a manner espoused the 
opposite party, durst not irritate her, but, on the con- 
trary, strove to justify her own change of conduct to- 
wards me, by urging the impossibility of refusing obe- 
dience to the express command of the king. 

The other princesses did not evince greater firmness 
when overwhelmed by the complaints of the cabal, and 
in a manner bent their knee before the wires of the 
French nobility, asking their pardon for their father*s 
error in selecting a mistress from any rank but theirs. 
About this period a song, whioh I admired greatly, was 
circulated aoroad. My enemies interpreted it to my 
disadvantage, but I was far from being of the same 
opinion. It was successively attributed to the most 
clever men in Paris, and I have myself met with four 
who each asserted himself to be the author ; in justice 
it should be ascribed to him who appeared the most 
calculated to have written it, and who indeed claimed 
it for his own^-the chevalier de Boufflers. I do not 
know whether you recollect the lines in question. I 
will transcribe them from memory, adding another 
couplet, which was only known amongst our own par- 
ticular circle, but which proves most incontestably the 
spirit of kindness with which the stanzas were com* 
{K>sed. 

Lise, ta beauts s^duit, 

Et charme tout le monde. 
Ed vain la duchesse en rougit, 

£t la princesse en gronde, 
Chacun sait que V^nus naquit 

De r^cume de Tonde. 
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Eo vit-tUe moioi toua ks dMox 

Lui fendre un juste hommage t 
£t Paris, le berger fameux. 

Lui donner I'avantage 
lif^ine sur la reine des cieux 

£t Minerve la sage ? 

Dans le serail da graod seigneur, 

Quelle est la favorite ? 
C*e6t la plus belle au gB6 du cceur 

Da mahre qui I'habite. 
C*eat le senl titre en sa favenr 

£t c'est le vrai mdrite. 

Que Grammont tonne contre toi^ 

La chose est naturelle. 
Elle voudrait donner la lol 

Bt n'est qu*une mortelle ; 
II faut, pour plaire on plus grand roi, 

Sans orgueil ^tre belle.* 

* Prom those reader* who nay understand this chanson in 
the original, and look somewhat contemptuously on the follow- 
iog Yersion, the translator begs to shelter himself under the 
well-known observation of Lord Chesterfield, ''^that every 
thing suffers by translation but a bishop V* Thoae to whom 
such a dilution is necessary, will, perhaps, be contented with 
the skim-milk as they cannot get the cream. — ^TaaNS. 

Thy beauty, seductress, leads mortals astray. 
Over hearts, Lise, how vast and resitttless thy sway. 
Cease, duchess, to blush ! cease, princess, to rave-* 
Venus sprang from the foam of the ocean wave. 

All the gods pay their homage at her beauteous shrine, 
And adore her as potent, resistless, divine I 
To her Paris, the shepherd, awarded the prize, 
Sought by Juno the regal, and Pallas the wise. 

Who rules o'er her lord in the Turkish serail. 
Reigns queen of his heart, and e'er basks in his smile ? 
Tis she, who resplendent, shines loveliest of all, 
And beauty holds power in her magic thrall. 
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This song was to be found in almost every part of 
France. Although the last couplet was generally sup- 
pressed, so eWdent was its partial tone towards me, in 
the midst of it all I could not help being highly amused 
with the simplicity CTinced by the good people of 
France, who, in censuring the king*s conduct, found 
nothing reprehensible but bis having omitted to select 
bis mistress firom elevated rank.- 

The citizens resented this ^atlling off in royalty with 
as much warmth and indignation as the grandees of 
the court; and I could enjoy a laugh on the subject of 
their angry displeasure as soon as my presentation was 
decided upon. 

The intrigues carried on by those about the prin- 
cesses, and the necessity of awaiting the perfect recovery 
of madame de Beam, delayed this (to me) important 
day till the end of the month of April, 1770. On the 
evening of the 21s the king, according to custom, 
announced a presentation for the following day ; but 
he durst not explain himself mors frankly ; he h^i- 
tated, appeared embarrassed, and only pronounced my' 
name in a low and uncertain voice; it seemed as 
though he feared his own authority was insufficient to 
support him in such a measure. This I did not learn 
till some time afterwards ; and when I did hear it, I 
took the liberty of speaking my opinion upon it freely 
to his majesty. 

On the next day, the 22d, I was solely engrossed 
with my dress : it was the most important era of my 
life, and I would not have appeared on it to any dis- 
advantage. A few days previously the king had sent 
me, by the crown jeweller, Bcemer, a set of diamonds, 
valued at 150,000 livres, of which he begged my ac- 
ceptance. Delighted with so munificent a present I 
set about the duties of the toilet with a zeal and desire 

Then heed not the clamours that Grammont may raise, 
How natural her anger ! how vain her dispraise ! 
'Tis not a mere mortal our monarch can charm, 
Free from pride is the beauty that bears off the palnu 
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of pleasing which the importance of the occasion well 
excused. I will spare you the description of my dress ; 
were I writing to a woman I would go into all these 
details; but as I know they would not be to your 
taste, I will pass all these uninteresting particulars over 
in silence, and proceed to more important matter. 

Paris and Versailles were filled with various reports* 
Throughout the city, within, without the castle, all 
manner of questions were asked, as though the mo- 
narchy itself was in danger. Couriers were despatched 
every instant with fresh tidings of the great event which 
was going on. A stranger who had observed the gene- 
ral agitation would easily have remarked the contrast 
between the rage and consternation of ray enemies and 
the joy of my partisans, who crowded in numbers to 
the different avenues of the palace, in order to feast 
their eyes upon the pageantry of my triumphal visit to 
court. 

Nothing conld surpass the impatience with which I 
was expected; hundreds were counting the minutes, 
whilst I, under the. care of my hairdresser and robe- 
maker, was insensible of the rapid flight of time, which 
had already carried us beyond the hour appointed for 
my appearance. The king himself was a prey to an 
unusual uneasiness; the day appeared to him inter- 
minable; and the eagerness with which he awaited 
me made my delay still more apparent. A thousand 
conjectures were afloat as to the cause of it. Some 
asserted that my presentation had been deferred for the 
present, and, in all probability, would never take place; 
that the princesses had opposed it in the most decided 
manner, and had refused upon any pretence whatever 
to admit me to their presence. AU these suppositions 
charmed my enemies, and filled them with hopies which 
their leaders, better informed, did not partake. 

Meanwhile the kind's restlessness increased ; he kept 
continually approaching the window to observe what 
was going on in the court-yard of the castle, and seeing 
there no symptoms of my equipage being in attendance* 
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began to lose both temper and patience. It has been 
asserted, that he gave orders to have the presentation 
put off till a future period, and that the due de Riche- 
lieu procured my ent»^ by force; this is partly true and 
partly false. Whilst in ignorance of ^e read cause of 
my being so late, the king said to the first gentleman 
of the chamber, 

^* You will see that this poor countess has met with 
some atcident, or else that her joy has been too much 
for her, and made her too ill to attend our court to- 
day ; if that be the case, it is my pleasure that her 
presentation should not be delayed beyond to-morrow.** 

^* Sire,'' replied the duke, ** your majesty's commands 
are absolute. 

These words, but half understood, were eagerly 
caught up, and interpreted their own way by those vrho 
were eager to seize anything that might tell to my pre- 
judice. 

At length I appeared ; and never had I been more 
successiVil in appearance. I was conducted by my 
godmother, who, decked like an altar, was all joy 
and satis^tion to see herself a sharer in such pomp 
and splendour. The princesses received me most 
courteously ; the affability, either real or feigned, which 
shone in their eyes as they regarded me, and the flatter- 
ing words with v?hich they welcomed my arrival, was a 
mortal blow to many of the spectators, especially to the 
ladies of honour. The princesses wouM not suffer me 
to bend my knee before them, but at the first movement 
I made to perform this act of homage, they hastened to 
raise me, speaking to me at the same time in the most 
gracious manner. 

But my greatest triumph was with the king. I ap- 
peared before him in all my glory, and his eyes declared 
m a manner not to be misunderstood by all around 
him the impetuous love which he felt for me. He had 
threatened the previous evening to let me fall at his feet 
without the least effort on his part to prevent it. I told 
him that I was sure his gallantry would not allow him to 
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a^ in this maimer; and we had laid a bet on the 
matter. As soon as I approached him, and he toot 
ny hand to prevent m% as i began to stoop before him, 
*' You have lost, sire/' said I to him. 

** How is it possible to preserve my dignity in the 
presence of so many graces?" v/sls his reply. 
. These gracious words of his majesty were heard by 
all around, him. My enemies were wofully chagrined ; 
but what perfected their annihilation was the palpable 
lie which my appearance gave to their false assertions. 
They had blazoned forth everywhere that my manners 
were those of a housemaid; that I was absurd and 
unladylike in my conduct ; and that it was only requi- 
site to have a glimpse of me to recognise both the 
baseness of my extraction, and the class of society in 
which my life had b^exi hitherto spent. 

But I showed manners so easy and so elegant, thai 
the people soon shook off their preconceived prejudice 
against me« I heard my demeanour lauded as greatly as 
my charms and the splendour of my attire. Nothing 
oould be more agreeable to me. In a word, I obtained 
complete success, and thenceforward learnt expert- 
mentally how much the exterior and a noble carriage 
add to the consideration in which a penson is held. I 
have seen individuals of high rank and proud behaviour 
who carried no influence in their looks, because their 
features were plain and common place ; whilst p^sons 
of low station, whose face was gifted with natural dig- 
nity, had only to show themselves to attract the respect 
of the multitude. 

Nothing about me bespoke that I was sprung from a 
vulgar stock, and thus scandal of that kina ceased from 
the day of my presentation ; and public opinion having 
done me justice in this particular, slander was com- 
pelled to seek for fpod elsewhere. 

That evening I had a large circle at my house. The 
chancellor, the bishop of Orleans, M. de aint-Flo- 
rentin« M. Bertin, the prince de Soubtse, the dues de 
JRichelieu, de la Trimonille, de Duras, d'Aiguillon, and 
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chAjes. This last did not hesitate to come and spy 
out all that passed in my apartments, that he might go 
and spread it abroad, augmented by a thousand mali- 
cious commentaries. I had also M. de Sartines, my 
brother-in-law, &c. The due de la Vau^uyon alone 
was absent I knew beforehand that be would not 
come, and that it was a sacrifice which he thought him- 
self compelled to make to the cabal. The ladies were 
mesdames de Beam and d*Aloigny, with my sisters-in- 
law. Amongst the ladies presented they were the only 
ones with whom I had formed any intimacy; as for the 
rest I was always the ** horrible creature,** of whom 
they would not hear speak on any account 

The kinff, on entering, embraced me before the whole 
party. '^ You are a charming creature,'' said he to 
me, *« and the brilliancy of your beauty has to-day 
reminded me of the device of my glorious ancestor.** 

This was a flattering commencement ; the rest of the 
company chimed in with their master, and each tried 
to tdie the first part in the chorus. The due d*Ayen 
ven talked of my grace of manner. ** Ah, sir/* said I 
to him, <' I have had time to learn it from Pharamond 
lo the retgpiing king.*' 

This allusion was bitter, and did not escape the' 
duke, who turned pale in spite of his presence of mind, 
on fihding that I was aware of the malicious repartee 
which he had made to the king when talking of me, 
and which I have already mentioned to you. The 
chancellor said to me, 

** You have produced a great effect, but especially 
have you triumphed over the cabal by the nobility of 
your manners and the dignity of your mien ; and thus 
you have deprived it of one of its greatest engines of 
mischief, that of calumniating your person." 

** They imagined then," said I to him, ** that I could 
neither speak nor be silent, neither walk nor sit still.*' 

^* As they wished to find you ignorant and awkward 
they have set you down as such. This is human 
nature : when we hate any one^ we say they are capable 
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of any thing; then, that tbey have become guilty of 
every thing ; and, to wind up all, they adopt for truth 
to-day what we invented last night," 
^ « Were you not fearful f' inquired the king. 

** Forgive roc, sire," I answered^ " when I say that I 
feared le&t I should not please your majesty ; and I was 
excessively desirous of coDvincing mesdames of my 
respectful attachment." 

This reply was pronounced tabe fitting and elegant, 
although I had not in any way prepared it. The fact 
is, that I was in great apprehension lest I should dis- 
frfease the king*s daughters ; and I dreaded lest they 
should manifest too openly the little friendship which 
they had towards me. Fortunately all passed off to a 
miracle, and my good star did not bum dimly in this 
decisive circumstance. 

Amongst those who rejoiced most at my triumph I 
cannot forget the due d*Aiguillon. During the whole 
of the day he was in the greatest agitation. His future 
destiny was, in a measure, attached to my fortune ; 
he knew that his whole existence depended on mine ; 
and he expected from me powerful support to defend 
him against the pack of his enemies, who were yelping 
open-mouthed against him. He stood in need ot all 
his strength of mind and equanimi^ to conceal the 
disquietude and perplexity by which be was internally 
agitated. 

The comi^ Jean also participated in this great joy. 
His situation at court was not less doubtful ; he had no 
longer reason to blush for his alliance with me, and 
could now form, without excess of presumption, the 
most brilliant hopes of the splendour of his house. His 
son, the vicomte Adolphe, was destined to high for- 
tune ; and I assure you that I deeply regretted wheu a 
violent and premature death took him away from his 
family. . My presentation permitted his father to realize 
the chimera which he had pursued with so much per- 
severance. He flattered himself m taking part with 
me. I did not forget him in the distribution of my 
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rewards ; and the king's purse was to him a source into 
which he frequently dipped with both hands. 

The next day I had a visit from the chancellor. 

** Now,** said he, ** you are at the height of your 
wishes, and we must so arrange matters, that the king 
shall find perpetual and varied amusements with you 
He does not like large parties ; a small circle is enough 
for him ; then he is at his ease, and likes to see the 
same faces about him. If you follow my advice you 
will have but few females about you^ and select that 
few with discernment** 

" How can I choose them at all when I see so very 
few V was my reply. " I have no positive intimacy 
with any court lady; and amongst the number I should 
be at a loss to select any one whom I would wish to 
associate with in preference to another.^ 

•* Oh do not let that disturb you,** he replied : ** they 
leave you alone now, because each is intent on observe 
ing what others may do ; but as soon as any one shall 
pay you a visit, the others will run as feist after you as 
did the sheep of Panurge. I am greatly deceived if 
they are not very desirous that one of them shall devote 
herself, and make the first dash, that they may profit 
by her pretended fault I know who will not be the 
last to come and station herself amongst the furniture 
of your apartment The mar^chale de Mirepoix was 
too long the complaisant friend of madame de Pompa- 
dour not to become, and that very soon, the friend of 
the comtesse du Barri." 

<* Good heaven/* I exclaimed, " how delighted I 
should be to have the friendship of this lady, whose 
wit and amiable manners are so greatly talked of.*' 

" Yes,** said de Maupeou, laughing, « she is a type 
of court ladies, a mixture of dignity and suppleness, 
majesty and condescension, which is worth its weight 
in gold. She was destined from all eternity to be the 
companion of the king's female friends." 

We both laughed ; and the chancellor went on to 
say, " There ai-e others whom I will point out to you 
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bj and by ; as for this one, I undertake to find out 
whether she ^ill come first of the party. She has sent 
to ask an audience of me concerning a suit she has in 
hand. I will profit by the circumstance to come to an 
explanation with her about you. She is not over fond 
of the Choiseul party ; and I augur this, because I see 
that she puts on a more agreeable air towards them.*' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The eomte de la Harohe, a prince of the blood — ^Madame de Beauvoir, 
his mistresa— Madame da Barri complains to the prince de SoqIhm 
of the princess de Guemeo^e— The kine consoles the countess for this 
— ^The due de Choiseul— The king spwaks to him of madame da Barri 
—Voltaire writes to her— The opinions of Richeliea and the king 
concerning Voltaire. 

Amongst those personages who came to compliment 
ine on the evening of my presentation was M. the. 
comte de la Marche, son of the prince du Conti, and 
consequently prince of the ^blood. Ue had long been 
devoted to the will of Louis XV. As soon as his most 
serene highness had wind of my &vour he hastened to 
add to the number of my court ; and I leave you to 
imagine how greatly I was flattered at seeing it aug- 
mented by so august a personage. 

This conquest was most valuable in my eyes, for I 
thus proved to the world, that by attracting the king 
to me 1 did not isolate him from the whole of his 
Ikmily. It is very true, that for some time the comte 
de la Marche had been out of favour with the public, 
by reason of his over complaisance towards the minis- 
ters of the king*8 pleasures ; but he was not the less a 
prince of the blood, and at Versailles this rank com- 
pensated for almost every fault. He was a lively man, 
moreover his society was agreeable, and the title he 
bore perfected his distinction amongst a crowd of 
courtiers. I felt, therefore, that I ought to consider 
myself as very fortunate that he deigned to visit me, 
and accordingly received him with all the civility I 
could display ; and the welcome reception which he 
always experienced drew him frequently to my abode. 

The friendship with which he honoured me was not 
agreeable to my enemies ; and they tried by every pos- 
sible means to seduce him from me. They got his 
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near relations to talk to him about it; his intimate 
friends to reason "with him ; the females whom he most 
admired to dissuade him from it. There was not one 
of these latter who did not essay to injure me in his 
estimation, by saying that he dishonoured himself by 
an acquaintance with me. There was amongst others, 
a marquise de Beauvoir, the issue of a petty nobility, 
whom he paid with sums of gold, although she was not 
his mistress by title. Gained over by the Choiseuls, 
she made proposals concerning me to the prince of so 
ridiculous a nature, that he said to her impatiently, — 
** I* faith, my dear, as in the eyes of the world every 
woman who lives with a man who is not her husband 

is a , so I think a man is wise to choose the 

loveliest he can find ; and in this way the king is at 
this moment much better off than any of his subjects.** 

Only imagine what a rage this put the marquise de 
Beauvoir in: she 'Stormed, wept, had a nervous attack; 
The comte de la Marche contemplated her with a 
desperate tranquillity; but this scene continuing be- 
yond the limits of tolerable patience, he was so tired of 
it that he left her. This was not what the marquise 
wished ; and she hastened to write a submissive letter 
to him, in which, to justify herself, she confessed to the 
prince, that in acting against me she had only yielded 
to the instigations of the cabal, and particularly alluded 
to mesdames de Grammont and de Guem^n^e. 

The comte de la Marche showed me this letter, 
which I retained in spite of his resistance and all the 
efforts he made to obtain possession of it again. My 
intention was to show it to the king, and I did not fail 
to give it to him at the next visit he paid me : he read 
it, and shrugging up his shoulders, as was his usual 
custom, he said to me, 

** They are devils incarnate, and the worst of the 
kind. They try to injure you in every way, but they 
shall not succeed. 1 receive also anonymous letters 
against you, they are tossed into the post-box in large 
packets with feigned names, in the hope that they will 
T 3 
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reach me. Such slanders ought not to annoy yon: in 
the days of madame de Pompadour, the same thing 
was done. The same schemes were tried to ruin 
madame de Chateauroux. Whenever I have been 
suspected of any tenderness towards a particular female* 
every species of intrigue has been instantly put in 
requisition. Moreover/* he continued, *' madame de 
Grammont attacks you with too much obstinacy not to 
make me believe but that she would employ ail pos* 
sible means to attain her end/* 

*< Ah/* I exclaimed, ** because she has participated 
in your friendship you are ready to support her/* 

*' Do not say so in a loud tone/* he replied, laugh« 
ingly ; '* her joy would know no bounds if she could 
believe it was in her power to inspire you with jea* 
lousy/' 

'* But,** I said, " that insolent Gruem^n^e; has she 
also to plume herself on your favours as an excuse for 
overpowering me with her hatred, and tear me to pieces 
in the way she does V* 

" No/' was the king's answer; ** she is wrong, and 
I will desire her father-in-law to say so/' 

'* And I will come to an explanation with the prince 
de Soubise on this point, and we will see whether or 
not I will allow myself to have my throat cut like an 
unresisting sheep/' 

I did not fail to keep my word. The prince de 
Soubise came the next morning; chance on that day 
induced him to be extraordinarily gallant towards me ; 
never had he praised me so openly, or with so much 
exaggeration. I allowed him to go on ; but when at 
length he had finished his panegyric, *' Monsieur le 
mar^chal/* said I to him, " you are overflowing with 
kindness towards me, and I wish that all the members 
of your family would treat me with the same indul- 
gence." 

Like a real courtier he pretended not to understand 
me, and made no reply, hoping, no doubt, that the 
warmth of conversation would lead me to some other 
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subject ; but this one occupied me too fully to allow 
me to divert my atteirtion from it ; and, seeing that he 
continued silent, I continued, *' Far from treating me 
as well as you do, madame your daughter-in-law be- 
haves towards me like a declared enemy ; she assails 
me by all sorts of piovocation, and at last will do so, 
that I shall find myself compelled to struggle against 
her with open force.'* 

You must be a courtier, you must have been in 
presence of a king who is flattered from morning to 
night in all his caprices, to appreciate the frightful 
state in which my direct attack placed the prince de 
Soubisc. Neither his political instinct, nor the tone of 
•pleasantry which be essayed to assume, nor the more 
dangerous resource of offended dignity, could extricate 
him from the embarrassment in which he was thrown 
by my words. He could do nothing but stammer out 
a few unintelligible phrases ; and his confusion was so 
great and so visible, that the marquis de Chauvelin, his 
not over sincere friend, came to his assistance. The 
king, equally surprised at what I had just said, hastily 
turned round and spoke to Chon, who told me after- 
wards, that the astonishment of Louis XV. had been 
equal to thkt of the prince de Soubise, and that he had 
evinced it by the absence of mind which he had mani- 
fested in his discourse and manners. 

M. de Chauvdin then turning towards me, said, 

'^ WeU, madame, on what evil herb have you walked 
to-day ? Can it be possible that you would make the 
prince, who is your friend, responsible for the hatred 
which ought to he flattering rather than painful to you, 
since it is a homage exacted towards your brilliant 
loveliness Y* 

** In the first place,*' I replied, " I have no intention 
to oast on monsieur le mat^chal, whom I love with 
all my heart, the least responsibility relative to the 
object of which I complain. I only wished to evince 
to him the regret I experienced at not seeing all the 
members of his &mily like him : this is all. I should 
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be in (kspair if I thought I had said any tiling that 
could wound him; and if I have done so, 1 most 
sincerely ask his pardon/* 

On saying these words I presented my hand to the 
prince, who instantly kissed it 

" You are/' said he, '< at the same time cruel and 
yet most amiable : but if you have the painful advan- 
tage of growing old at court, you will learn that my 
children have not all the deference and respect towards 
me which they owe to their faXhet ; and I often am 
pained to see them act in a manner entirely opposite to 
my desires, however openly manifested. If my 
daughter does not love you, it is to me, most probably, 
that you must look for the why and wherefore : it is 
because I love you so much that she' is against you. I 
have committed an error in praising you before ner, 
and her jealousy was not proot against it/' 

*• That is very amiable in you,'* said I ; " and now 
whatever may be my feelings against the princesse de 
Guem^n^, I will endeavour to dissemble it out of 
regard for you ; and, I assure you, that however little 
consideration your daughter-in-law may testify towards 
me, I will show her a fair side : endeavour to make 
peace between us. I only ask to be let alone, for I do 
not seek to become the enemy of any person. 

Although M. de Soubise said that he had no influ- 
ence over tlie princesse de Guem^n^e, I learnt, subse 
quently, that the day after this scene he testified to hi& 
daughter some fears as to his future destiny at court. 
He begged her not to oppose herself to me ; to be silent 
with respect to me, and to keep herself somewhat in 
the shade if she would not make some advances to- 
wards me. His daughter-in-law, whose arrogance 
equalled her dissipation and dissolute manners, replied, 
that she was too much above a woman of my sort to 
fear or care for me ; that my reign at the ch&teau would 
be but brief, whilst hers would only terminate with her 
life : that she would never consent to an act of weak« 
ness that would be derogatory to her character and 
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ranjc. In vain did the prince try to soften her, and 
make her consider that my influence over the king was 
immense : he preached to the desert, and was compelled 
to abandon his purpose without getting any thing by 
bis endeavours. 

I now return to my conversation with him. During 
the time it lasted the king did not cease talking to 
Chon, all the time listening with attention to what the 
prince and I were saying ; and he did not approach 
us until the intervention of M. de Chauvelin bad ter- 
minated this kind of a quarrel. He returned to his seat 
in front of the fire ; and when we were alone^ said to 
me, 

<* You have been very spiteful to the poor mar^chal^ 
and I suffered for him.^ 

*' You are an excellent friend ; and, no doubt, it is 
the affection you bear to M. de Soubise which makes 
you behave so harshly to me. Can I not, without 
displeasing you, defend myself when I am attacked V 

*' I did not say so ; but is it necessary that he must 
be responsible for the follies of his relations T' 

** In truth, sire, so much the worse for the father who 
cannot make his children respect him. If the marshal 
was respected by the public^ oeiieve me he would be so 
by his femily," 

This retort was perhaps too severe. I found this by 
the silence of the king ; but as, in fact, it imported 
little, and, by God's help, I was never under much 
constraint with him, I saw him blush, and then he 
said to me, *< Now, I undertake to bring madame 
de Guem^n^e into proper order. The favour I ask is, 
that vou would not mcKldle. I have power enough to 
satisfy you, but, for heaven's sake, ao not enter into 
more quarrels than you have already. It seems to me 
that you ought to avoid them instead of creating such 
disturbances.*' 

He had assumed a grave tone in reading me this 
lecture : but as we were in a place in which majesty 
could not be committed, X began {o laugh heartily, and 
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to Startle him, I said that henceforward I would |>ilot 
my bark myself, and defend myself by openly assuming 
all persons who testified an aversion to me. How 
laughable was it to see the comic despair in which this 
determination threw the king. It seemed to him that 
the whole court would be at loggerheads ; and he could 
not restrain himself from exclaiming, that he would a 
hundred times rather struggle against the king of 
Prussia and the emperor of Germany united, than 
against three or four females of the chateau. In a 
word, I frightened him so completely, that he decided 
on the greatest act of courage he had ever essayed in 
my favour : it was, to desire the intervention of the due 
de Choiseul in all these quarrels. 

The credit of this minister was immense, and this 
credit was based on four powerful auxiliaries ; namely, 
the parliament, the philosophers, the literati, and the 
women. The high magistracy found in him a public 
and private protector. The parliaments had themselves 
a vast many clients, and their voices given to the due 
de Choiseul, gave him great power in the different pro- 
vinces. The philosophers, ranged under the ban- 
ner of Voltaire, who was their god, and of d'Alem- 
bert, their patriarch, knew all his inclinations for them, 
and knew how far they might rely on his support in all 
attempts which they made to weaken the power of the 
elergy, and to diminish the gigantic riches which had 
been amassed by prelates and monasteries. The writers 
were equally devoted to him : they progressed with the 
age, and as on all sides they essayed to effect import- 
ant reforms, it was natural that they should rally about 
him in whose hands ¥ras the power for their operations. 

The ladies admired his gallantry : in fact, the due de 
Choiseul was a man who understood marvellously well 
how to combine serious labours with pleasure. I was, 
perhaps, the only woman of the court whom he would 
not iove, and yet I was not the least agreeable nor the 
most ugly. It was very natural for them to exalt his 
merit and take him under their especial protection. 
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Thus was he supported in every quarter by them ; they 
boasted of his measures, and by dint of repeating in the 
ears of every body that M. de Choiseul was a minister 
par ejecellentef and the support of monarchy, they had 
contrived to persuade themselves of the truth of their 
assertion. In fact, if France found herself freed from 
the Jesuits, it was to the due de Choiseul that this was 
owing, and this paramount benefit assured to him uni- 
versal gratitude. 

The king was fully aware of this unanimity of public 
opinion in favour of his minister. He was, besides, 
persuaded, that in arranging the pacte de families 
and concluding the alliance with the imperial house, 
the due de Choiseul had evinced admirable diplomatic, 
talents, and rendered France real and important service. 
His attachment to him was incumbent, and rested on 
solid foundations. If, at a subsequent period, he dis- 
missed him, it was because he was deceived by a 
shameful intrigue which it will cost me pain to deve- 
lope to you, because I took by far too much of a lead- 
ing part in it, which now causes me the deepest regret. 

Now, by the act of my presentation, the due de 
Choiseul would be compelled to meet me often, which 
would render our mutual situation very disagreeable. 
On this account the king sought to reconcile us, and 
would have had no difficulty in effecting his wishes had 
he only had the resistance of the minister and his wife 
to encounter, and the lady had not much influence over 
her husband, besides that she had too raudi good sense 
to struggle against the wishes of the king : but the 
duchesse de Grammont was there, and this haughty and 
fmperious dame had so great an ascendancy vrith her 
brother, and behaved with so little caution, that the 
most odious reports were in circulation about their inti- 
macy. 

It could scarcely be hoped that we could tame this 
towering spirit, which saw in me an odious rival. 
Louis XV. did not flatter himself that he could effect 
t'lis prodigy, but he hoped to have a greater ascendancy 
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over his minister. It was to the due de Choiseul, there- 
fore, that he first addressed himself, desirous of securing^ 
the husband and wife before he attacked the redoubt- 
able sister. The next morning, after my warm assault 
on the prince de Soubise, he profited by an audience 
which the duke requested at an unusual hour to intro- 
duce this negotiation of a new kind, and the details I 
give you of this scene are the more faithful, as the king 
brought them to me still warm immediately after the 
conversation had terminated. 

The state affairs having been concluded, the king, 
seeking to disguise his voluntary embarrassment, said 
to the duke, smiling, 

'*Duc de Choiseul, I have formed for my private 
hours a most delightful society : the most attached of 
my subjects consider themselves highly favoured when 
I invite them to these evening parties so necessary for 
my auMisement. . I see with pain that you have never 
yet asked me to admit you there." 

" Sire,'' replied the duke, " the multiplicity of the 
labours with which your majesty has charged me> 
scarcely allows me time for my pleasures." 

'^ Oh, you are not so fully occupied but that you have 
still some time to spend with the ladies, and I think 
that I used to meet you frequently at the marquise de 
Pompadour's.'* 

" Sire, she was my friend.'* 

" Well, and why, is not thecomtesse'du Barri? Who 
has put it into your head that she was opposed to yon ? 
You do not know her : she is an excellent woman : not 
only has she no dislike to you, but even desires nothing 
more than to be on good terms with you."' 

** I must believe so, since your majesty assures me of 
it ; but, sire, the vast business with which I am over- 
whelmed — ** 

<' Is not a sufficing pica; I do not allow that without . 
a special motive, you should declare yourself against a 

Serson whom I honour with my protection. As you 
o not know her, and cannot have any thiijg to urge 
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against her but prejadices founded on false rumouvs 
and soandalotis fabrications, I engage you to sup \?iil> 
me at her apartments this evening, and I flatter nnyseU, 
that when I wish it you will not coin a parcel of reasoL» 
in opposition to my desire.^ 

*• I know the obedience that is due to your majesty,* 
said de Choiseul, bowing low. 

•* Well, then, do first from duty what I flatter myseli 
you will sifterwards do firom inclination. Due de Choi- 
seul, do not allow yourself to be influenced by advice 
that will prove injurious to you. What I ask cannot 
compromise you ; but I should wish that with you all 
should be quiet, that no one should struggle against me, 
and that too with the air of contending against a person o: 
common station. Do not reply, you know perfectly what 
I would say, and I know what belongs to myself.*' 

Here the conversation terminate. The due de 
Choiseul did not become my friend any the more, but 
behaved towards me with all due consideration. He 
used grace and finesse in his proceedings, without min- 
gling with it anything approaching to nonsense. He 
never allowed himself, whatever has been said, to dart 
out in my face any of those epigrams which public ma- 
lignity has attributed to him. Perhaps, like many other 
persons in the world, he has said many pleasantries of 
ine which have been reported as said in my presence, 
but I repeat that he never uttered in my society a single 
word with which I had cause to be ofiended. 

At this juncture I received a letter of which I had the 
folly to be proud, although a little reflection should have 
made me tnink that my situation alone inspired it : i* 
was firom M. de Voltaire* This great genius was bom 
a courtier. Whether he loved the protection of the 
great, or whether he thought it necessary to him, he 
was constantly aiming, from his youth upwards, at ob- 
taining the countenance of persons belonging to a high 
rai>k, which made him servile and adulatory whilst they 
were in power, and full of grimace towards them when 
the wind of court favour ceased to swell their sails. It 
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was in this way that mcsdaines de Chftteaaroux and d« 
Pompadour had had his homage. He had sung their 
praises, and, of course, he could not forget me. You 
will recall to mind the letter which he wrote to the due 
d'Aiguillon, on ocpasion of the piece of poetry entitled 
La C&ur du Rot PetmuL He had denied hafiring com* 
poied it, but this denial had not been addressed directly 
to me. Having learnt, no doubt, that my credit was 
increasing, he thought himself obliged to write to me» 
that he might rank me with his party. He might have 
availed himself of the intermediation of the due d'Ai- 
ffuillon, but preferred putting the due de Richelieu into 
his confidence, he begged him to fulfil the delicate 
function of literary Mercury. I was alone when the 
mar^chal came to me with an assumed air of mystery* 
His first care was to look around him without saying a 
word; and it was not until after he had. shaken the 
curtains, and peered into every comer of the apartment* 
that he approached roe, who was somewhat surprised 
at his monkey tricks. 

** I am the bearer," he said, in a low voice, ** of a 
secret and important communication, which I have 
been entreated to deliver after five or six hundred caa<* 
tions at least : it is a defection firom the enemy*s camp, 
and not the least in value.** 

Fully occupied by my quarrel with the ladies of the 
court, 1 imagined that he had brought me a message of 
peace from some great lady ; and, full of this idea, I 
asked him in haste the name of her whose friendship I 
had acquired. 

*• Good," said he, " it is about a lady, is it? It is 
from a personage fully as important^ a giant in power, 
whose words resound from one extremity of Europe to 
another, and whom the Choiseuls believe their own 
entirely.** 

" It is M. de Voltaire,'' I said. 

*^ Exactly so : your perspicacity has made yon guess 

** But what does he want with me?'* 
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" To be at peace with you ; to range himself under 
your banner, secretly at first, but afterwards openly/' 

" Is he then afraid openly to evince himself my 
friend T* I replied, in a tone of some pique. 

" Rather so, and yet you must not feel offended at 
that. The situation of this sarcastic and talented old 
man is very peculiar ; his unquiet petulance incessantly 
gives birth to fresh perils. He, of necessity, must 
make friends in every quarter, left and right, in France 
and foreign countries. The necessary consequence is, 
that he cannot follow a straight path. The Choiseuls 
have served him with perfect zeal: do not be asto- 
nished if he abandon them when they can no longer 
serve him. If they fall, he will bid them good evening, 
and will iport your cockade openly.'' 

*• But," I replied, ** this is a villainous character.** 

** Ah, I do not pretend to introduce to you an 
Aristides or an Epaminondas, or any o:her soul of 
similar stamp. He is a man of letters, full of wit, a 
deep thinker, a superior genius, and our reputations 
are in his hands. If he flatter us, posterity wiU know 
it ; if he laugh at us, it will know it also. [ counsel 
you therefore to use him well, if you would have him 
behave so towards you.** 

*^ I will act conformably to your advice,** £aid I to 
the mar^chal ; ** at the same time I own to you that I 
fear him like a firebrand.** 

'< I, like you, think that there is in him something of 
the infernal stone : he bums you on the slightest touch. 
But now, to this letter ; you will see what he says to you. 
He begs me most particularly to conceal from every 
body the step he has taken with you. "What he most 
dreads is, lest you should proclaim from the housetops 
that he is in correspondence with you. I conjure you, 
on his behdf, to exercise the greatest discretion, and I 
think that you are interested in doing so ; for, if what 
he has done should be made public, he will not fail to 
exercise upon you the virulence of his biting wit ** 
V2. 
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Our conversation was interrupted by a stir whidt vre 
beard in the cblUeau, and which announced to us the 
kinfl^. The marshal hastily desired me not to show 
Voltaire*s letter to the king until I had read it pre- 
Tiously to myself. '* He does not like this extraordinary 
man,'' he added, ** and accuses him of having failed in 
respect, and periiaps you will find in this paper some 
expressions which may displease him.'* 

Scarcely had I put the epistle in my pocket, when 
the king entered. 

** What are you talking about," said he, ** you seem 
agitated ?** 

*' Of M. de Voltaire, sire,** I replied, with so much 
presence of miod as to please the due de Richelieu. 

'< What, is he at his tricks again ? Have you anj 
cause of complaint against him ?** 

** Quite the reverse ; he has charged M. d'Argental 
to say to M« de Richelieu, that he was sorry that he 
could not come and prostrate himself at my feet.** 

<< Ah,** said the king, remembering the letter to the 
due d'Aiguillon, *' he persists in his coquetries towards 
you: that is better than being lampooned by him. 
But do not place too much confidence in this gentle- 
roan of the chamber : he weighs every thing in two 
scales ; and I doubt much whether he will spare you 
when he evinces but little consideration for me.*' 

Certainly Richelieu had a good opportunity of un- 
dertaking the defence of his illustrious friend. He did 
no such thing; and I have always thought that Voltaire 
was the person whom the duke detested more heartily 
than any other person in the world. He did, in fact, 
dread him too much to esteem him as a real friend. 

*' M. d*Argental,'* said the king, '* unites then at my 
court the double function of minister of Parma and 
steward of Femey.* Are these two offices com- 
patible r 

. * The name of Voltaire's residence.— TaAin. 
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^ YeSy sire,** replied the duke, laughing, ** since he 
has not presented officially to your majesty the letters 
of his creation as comte de Tonmay.'* 

The king began to laugh. This vras the name of an 
estate which Voltaire haid, and which ne sonietimei 
assumed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Onpublisbed letter ef Voltaire to madame dn B.trri — Reply <^ the 
countess — ^Thc mar^hale de Mtrepoix — Her first iotenriew with 
madame da Barri— Anecdote of the diamonds of madame de Mire- 
poix— The kidg pays for them— Singular gmtitnde of the mareohale 
—The portfolio, ana an anpnblished letter of the marquise de Pom- 
padour's. 

By the way in which the kiog continued to speak to 
me of M. de Voltaire, I clearly saw how right the duke 
was in advising me to read the letter myself before I 
showed it to my august protector. I could not read it 
until the next day, and found it conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms :^- 

** Madame la comtesse,— I feel myself urged by 
an extreme desire to have an explanation with you, 
after the receipt of a letter which M. the due d*Aiguillon 
wrote to me last year. This nobleman, nephew of a 
gentleman, as celebrated for the name he bears as by 
his own reputation, and who has been my friend for 
, more than sixty years, has communicated to me the 
pain which had been caused you by a certain piece of 
poetry, of my writing as was stated, and in which my 
style was recognised. Alas ! madame, ever since the 
most foolish desire in the world has excited me to com- 
mit a great deal of idle trash to paper, not a month, a 
week, nay, even a day passes in which I am not accused 
and convicted of some great enormity ; that is to say, 
the malicious author of all sorts of turpitudes and extra- 
vagancies. £h I mon Dieu, the entire life-time of ten 
men would not be sufficient to write all with which I 
am charged, to my great unutterable despair in this 
world, and to my eternal damnation in that which is to 
come. 

'* It is, no doubt, much to die in final impenitence ; 
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ahbough hell may contain all the honest men of antU 
quity and a great portion of those of our times ; and 
paradise would not be much to hope for if vre must find 
ourselres face to hce with messieurs Fr^on, Nonatte, 
Patouillet, Abraham Chaameix, and other saints cut 
out of the same cloth. But how much more severe 
would it be to sustain your anger ! The hatred of the 
Grraces brings down misfortune on men of letters ; and 
when he embroils himself with Venus and the Muses 
be is a lost being ; as, for instance, M. Dorat, wlfo in* 
cessantly slanders bis mistresses, and writes nothing but 
puerilities. 

•* I have been very cautious, in my long career, how 
I committed such a fault. If perchance I have lightly 
assailed the common cry of scribblers or pedants who 
were worthless, 1 have never ceased to bum incense on 
the altars of the ladies ; them I have always sung when 

I could not do otherwise. Independently, madame, 

of the profound respect I bevr all your sex, I profess a 
particular regard towards ail those who approach our 
sovereign, and whom he invests with his confidence : 
in this I. prove myself no less a faithful subject than a 
gallant Frenchman ; and I venerate the God I serve in 
his constant friendships as I would do in bis caprices. 
Thus I was far from outraging and insulting you, still 
more grievously by composing a hateful work which I 
detest vrith my whole heart, and which makes me shed 
tears of blood when I think that people did not blush 
to attribute it to me. 

** Believe in my respectful attachment, madame, no 
less than in my cruel destiny, which renders me odious 
to those by whom 1 would be loved. My enemies, a 
portion of whom are amongst yours, certainly succeed 
each other with fri^tful eagerness to try my wind. 
Now they have just published under my name some 
attacks on the poor president H^nault, whom I love 
with sincere affection. What have they not attributed 
to me to inculpate me with my friends, with my illus- 
trious protectors, M. le mar6chal dut de Richelieu, and 
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their majesties the king of Prussia aod the czarina of 
Russia I 

'^ I could excuse them for making war upon, strangers 
in my name, although that would Ix a pirate's method ; 
but to attack, under my banner, my master, my sove- 
reign lord, this I can never pardon, and I will raise 
against them even a dying voice ; particularly when 
t&y strike you with the same blows ; you, who love 
literature ; you, who do me the honour to charge your 
memory with my feeble productions. It is an inramy 
to pretend that I fire on my own troops. 

" Under any circumstances, madame, I am before 
you in a very delicate situation. There is in Versailles 
a family which overwhelms me with marks of its friend* 
ship. Mine ought to appertain to it to perpetuity ; yet 
T learn that it is so unfortunate as to have no percep- 
tion of your merit, and that envious talebearers place 
themselves between you and it. I am told there is a 
kind of declared war ; it is added, that I have furnished 
supplies to this camp, the chxeh of which I love and 
esteem. More wise, more submissive^ I keep myself 
out of the way of blows ; and my reverence for the 
supreme master is such, that I turn away my very eyes 
that they may not be spectators of the fight. 

*' Do not then, madame, think that any sentiment of 
affection has compelled, or can compel me to take 
arms against you. I would refuse any proposition 
which should rank me as hostile to you, if the natural 
generosity of your enemies could so far forget itself. In 
reality they are as incapable of ordering a bad action 
as I am of listening to those who should show them- 
selves so devoid of sense as to propose such a thing to 
me. 

** I am persuaded that you have understood me, and 
I am fully cleared in your eyes. It woi^d be delightful 
to me to ascertain this with certainty. I charge M. le 
mar^chal due de Richelieu to explain to you my dis* 
quietude on ^s head ; and the favour I seek at y oar 
hands, from you who command France, whils* I, I 
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<{ught to die in peace, not to. displease any person, and 
live wisely with ail I conclude, madame la comtesse, 
this long and stupid epistle, which is, in fact, less a 
letter than a real case for consideration, by begging you 
to believe me, &c. 

•• Voltaire, 
** Gentleman in ordinary to the klng« 

''Femey, April 28, 1769. 

** P.S..My enemies say everywhere that I am not a 
Christian. I have just given them the lie direct, by 
performing my £aster devotions (mes pdques) publicly ; 
thus proving to all my lively desire to terminate my 
long career in the religion in which I was born ; and I 
have fulfilled this important act after a dozen attacks of 
consecutive fever, which made me fear I should die be- 
fore I could assure you of my respect and my devotion/* 

This apology gave me real pleasure. I pretended to 
believe tne sincerity of him who had addressed me^ 
although he had not convinced me of his innocence; 
and I wrote the following reply to M. de Voltaire, which 
a silly pride dictates to me to communicate to you, in 
conjunction with the letter of the philosopher :— 

** Monsieur,— Even were you culpable from too 
much friendship towards those you cherish, I would 
pardon you as a recompense for the letter you address 
to me. This ought the more to charm me, as it gives 
me the certainty that you had been unworthily calum- 
niated. Could you have said, under the veil of secresy, 
things disagreeable to a great king, for whom, in com- 
mon with adl France, you profess sincere love ? It is 
impossible. Could you, with gaiety of heart, wound a 
female who never did you harm, and who admires your 
splendid genius ? In fact, could those you call your 
friends have stooped so low as not to have feared to 
compromise you, oy making you play a part unworthy 
of your elevated reputation? All these suppositions 
were unreasonable : I could not for a moment admit 
them^ and your two letters have entirely justified you. 
I can now give myself up without regret to my enthu- 
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tiasm for you and your works. It would haTe been 
too cruel for me to have learnt with certainty that he 
whom I regarded as the first writer of the age had be- 
come my detractor without motire, without provocation. 
That it is not so I give thanks to Providence. 

^* M. the due d*Aiguillon did not deceive you when 
he told you that I fed on your sublime poetry. I am 
in literature a perfect novice, and yet am sensible of the 
true beauties which abound in your works. I am to 
be included amongst the stones which vrere animated 
by Amphion : this is one of your triumphs; but to this 
you must be accustomed* 

** Believe also that all your friends are not in the 
enemy*s camp. There are those about me who love 
you sincerely ; M. de Chauvelin, for instance, MM. de 
Kichelieu and d'Aiguillon: this latter eulognes yoa 
incessantly ; and if all the world thought as he dods, 
you would be here in your place. But there are ter- 
rible prejudices which my candour will not allow me to 
dissemble, which you have to overcome. There is one 
who complains of you, and this one must be won over 
to your interests. He wishes you to testify more 
veneration for what he venerates himself; that your 
attacks should not be so vehement nor so constant. Is 
it then impossible for you to comply with his wishes in 
this particular? Be sure that you only, in setting no 
bounds in your attacks on religion, do yourself a vast 
mischief with the person in question. 

" It will appear strange that I should hold sudi 
language to you ; I only do it to serve you : do not 
take my statements unkindly. I have now a ^^ivour to 
ask of you ; which is, to include me in the list of those 
to whom you send the first fruits of the brilliant pro- 
ductions of your pen. There is none who is more de- 
voted to you, ana who has a more ardent desire to 
convince you of this. 

** I am, monifieur le gentilhomme ordinaire^ with 
real attachment, fee." 

1 showed this letter to M. de Richelieu. •' Why, •• 
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he iiiquiredy ** have you not assured him as to your 
iodiscrelioD, which he fears ?** 

** Because his fear seemed to me unjust, and I leare 
you to represent me to him as I am; and now/* I 
added, ** it does not appear to me necessary for the 
king to know any thing of this/* 

'* You think wisely, madame ; what most displeased 
him was to see madame de Pompadour in regular cor- 
respondence with M. de Voltaire.** 

I have related to you this episode of my history, that 
it may recompense you for the tiresome details of my 

Presentation. I resume my recital. I told you that 
I. de Maupeou had told me that he would endeavour 
to bring madame la mar^hale de Mirepoix, and intro- 
duce her to me, trusting to the friendship she had 
evinced for madame de Pompadour during the whole 
time of the favour and life of her who preceded me in 
the affections of Louis XV. I found, to my surprise, 
that he said nothing to me concerning it tor several 
days, when suddenly madame la mar^chale de Mirepoix 
was announced. 

At this name and this title I rose quite in a fluster, 
without clearly knowing what could be the object of 
this visit, for which I was unprepared. The mar^chale, 
who followed closely on the valet*s heels, did not give 
me time for much reflection. She took me really 
h fimprovistCf and I had not time to go and meet her. 

'* Madame la mar^chale,** said 1, accosting her, 
*^ what lueky chance brings you to a place where the 
desire to have your society is so great ?'* 

" It is the feeling of real sympathy,** she replied, with 
a gracious smile ; ** for I also have longed for a con- 
siderable time to visit you, and have yielded to my 
wishes as soon as I was certain that my advances would 
not be repulsed.'* 

" Ah, madame,*' said I, " had you seriously any 
such fear? that tells me much less of the mistrust you 
bad of yourself than of the bad opinion you had con- 
ceived of me. The honour of your visits—*' 
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** The honour of my visits ! ThaVs admirable I I vnsh 
to obtain a portion of your friendship, and to testify to 
the king that I am sincerely attached to him." 

'* You overwhelm me, madame,** cried I, much 
delighted, *^ and I beg you to give me your confidence.'* 

** Well, now, all is arranged between us : I suit you 
and you please me. It is long since I was desirous of 
coming to you, but we are all under the yoke of the 
most absurd tyranny : soon we shall have no permission 
to go, to come, to speak, to hold our toneues, without 
first obtaining the consent of a certain nunily. This 
yoke has wearied me; and on the first word of the 
chancellor of France 1 hastened to you.'* 

** I had begged him, madame, to express to you how 
much I should be charmed to have you when the king 
graced me with his presence. He likes you, he is 
accustomed to the delights of your society ; and I 
should be deeply chagrined to have come here to de- 
prive him of that pleasure.*' 

" He is a good master/' said the mar^chale, *' he is 
worthy of all our love. I have had opportunities oi 
knowing him thoroughly, for I was most intimate with 
madame de Pompadour ; and I believe that my advice 
will not be useless to you.'* 

<< I ask it of you, madame la mar^chale, for it will 
be precious to me." 

** Since we are friends, madame,** said she, seating 
herself in a chair, *' do not think ill of me if I establish 
myself at my ease, and take my station as in days of 
yore. The king loves you : so much the better, you 
will have a double empire over him. He did not love 
the marquise, and allowed himself to be governed by 
her: for with him, I ask pardon of your excessive 
beauty, custom does all. It is necessary, my dear 
countess, to use the double lever you have, of your own 
charms and his constant custom to do to-morrow what 
he does to-day, because he did it yesterday, and for thi« 
you lack neither grace nor wit." 

I bad heard a great deal concerning madame de 
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Mirepoix; but I own to you, that before I heard her 
speak I had no idea of what sort of a person she would 
prove. She had ah air of so much frankness and truth, 
that it was impossible not to be charmed by it. The 
greater part of the time I did not know how to defend 
myself from her ; at once so natural and so perfidious ; 
and occasionally I allowed myself to love her with att 
my hearty so much did she seem to cherish me with all 
enthusiasm. She had depth in her wit, a piquancy 
of expression, and knew how to disguise those inte- 
rested adulations with turns so noble and beautiful that 
I have never met, neither before nor since, any woman 
worthy of beine compared with her. She was, in her 
single self, a whole society ; and certainly there was no 
possibility of being wearied when she was there. Her 
temper was most equable, a qualification rarely ob- 
tained without a loss of warmth of feeling. She always 
pleased because her business was to please and not to 
Jove ; and it always sufficed her to render others enthu- 
siastic and ardent. Except this tendency to egotism, 
she was the charm of society, the life of the party whom 
she enlivened by her presence. She knew precisely 
when to mourn with tne afflicted, and joke with the 
merry-hearted. The king had much pleasure in her 
company: he knew that she only thought how to 
amuse him ; and, moreover, as he had seen her from 
morning till evening with the marquise de Pompadour, 
her absence from my parties was insupportable to him, 
and almost contrary to the rules of etiquette at the 
chateau. 

I cannot tell you how great was his satisfitction 
when, at the first supper which followed our intimacy, 
be saw her enter. He ran to meet her like a child, 
and gave a cry of joy, which must have been very 
pleasing to the mar^chale. 

** You are a dear woman," he said to her, with an 
air which accorded with his words, " I always find you 
when I want you ; and you can no where be more in 

VOL. I. X 
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place fhtn berc I aak your fncndafaip for our dear 

tOQDteSS.** 

« She bat it already, sire, from the moment I saw 
Wr ; and I consider my intimacy with her as one of the 
kmpiest chances of my life.'' 

llie king ^lowed the utmost good temper in the 
world daring the rest of die evening. He scolded me» 
howerer, for the mystery I had made in concealii^ 
from him the agreeaUe ? isit of the mar^hale. I justi- 
fied myself easily by the pleasure which this surprise 
caused him ; and, on my side, gave my sincere thanks 
to the chancellor. 

** You owe me none,** said he ; '' Ihe good mar^hale 
lelt herself somewhat ill at ease not to be on close 
terms with her who possesses the affections of the king. 
It is an indispensable neeessity that she should play a 
part in the lesser apartments; and as the principal 
charac^r no longer suits her, she is contented to per- 
form that of confidante, and ran here on my first inti- 
mation.*' 

^ Never mind the motive that brought her,*' I said ; 
** she is a companion for me much more desirable than 
madame de Beam.*' 

** First from her rank,** said the chancellor, smiling 
maliciously, ** and then by virtue of her cousinship vrith 
the Holy Virgin.** 

I confess that I was ignorant of this incident in the 
house of Levi ; and I laughed heartily at the description 
of the picture, in which one of the lords of this house 
is represented on his knees before the mother of Ood, 
who says to him, •* Rise^ cou$in ;'* to which he replies, 
^ / know my duty too well, cousin." I took care, 
however, how I joked on this point with the mar^chale, 
who listened to nothing that touched on the nobility of 
the ancestors of her husband, or on those of her own 
family. 

Great had been the outcry in the palace against the 
due de la Vauguyon and madame de Ream, but how 
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much louder did it become on the defection of the 
inar(|uise de Mirepoix. The cabal was destroyed ; fot 
a ^ oiuan of rank and birth like the mar^chale was to 
me a conquest of the utmost importance. The princesse 
de Guem^n^e and the duchesse de Grammont were 
wofully enraged. This they manifested by satirical 
sneers, epigrams, and verses, which were put forth in 
abundance. All these inflictions disturbed her but 
little ; the main point in her eyes was to possess the 
fkvour of the master; and she had it, for he felt that he 
was bound to her by her complaisance. 

He was not lons^ in giving her an onequivocal proof 
of his regard. The due de Doras asked her, in pre- 
sence of the king and myielfy why ^he did not wear bet 
diamonds as usual. 

** They are my representatives," was her reply. 

•* What do you mean by representatives ?** said I. 

*' Why, my dear countess, they are with a Jew 
instead of my sign- manual. The rogue had no r^ 
spect for the word of a relation of the holy virgin 
and the daughter of the B^auvau. I was in want ot 
thirty thousand francs ; and to procure it I have given 
up my ornaments, not wishing to send to the Jew the 
old plate of my family, although the hunks wanted 
it." 

We all laughed at her frankness, and the gaiety with 
which she gave this statement, but we went no further; 
to her great regret, no doubt, for I believe that the 
scene had been prepared between her and M. de 
Duras, either to let her profit in time of need, or else 
that she wished to pluck a feather from our wing. 
When I was alone with the king, he said, 

** The poor mar^chale pains me ; I should like to 
oblige her and think I will give her five hundred 
louis." 

•* What will such a petty sum avail her? You know 
what she wants ; either send her the whole or none. 
A king should do nothing by halves.** 

Louis XV. answered me nothing ; he only made a 
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feoe, and began to walk up and down the room^ 
** AW said I to myself, '' a king in a taking." 

** This excellent woman loves your majesty so much, 
t}iat you ought to show your gratitude to her, were it 
onlv to recompense her for her intimacy with me/* 

^Well, you shall carry her the sum yourself, whidi 
Lebel shall bring you from me. But thirty thousand 
francs, that makes a large pile of crown-pieces.** 

'' Then I must take it in gold.** 

*' No, but in good nbtes. We must not, even by a 
look, intimate that she has $old her visits to us. There 
are such creatures in the world !" 

The next morning Lebel brought me a yeiy hand-, 
some rose-coloured portfolio, embroidered with silver 
and auburn hair: it contained the thirty thousand francs 
in notes. I hastened to the m^chale. We were then 
at Marly. 

** What good wind blows you hither ?*' said madame 
de Mirepoix. 

" A royal gallantry,*' I replied ; •* you appeared un- 
happy, and our excellent prince sends you the money 
necessary to redeem your jewels.** 

The eyes of the lady became animated, and she em- 
braced me heartily. << It is to you that I owe this 
bounty of the king.'* 

'< Yes, partly, to make the present entire ; he would 
only have given you half the sum.** 

« I recognise him well in that he does not like to 
empty his casket. He would draw on the public trea- 
sunr without hesitation for double the revenue of France, 
and would not make a division of a single crown of his 
own private peculium,'* 

I give this speech verbatim ; and this was all the gra- 
titude which madame de Mirepoix manifested towards 
Louis XV. I was pained at it, but made no remark. 
She took the pornblio, examined it carefully, and, 
bursting into a nt of laughter, said, while she flun§f her- 
self into an arm-chair, « Ah I ah I ah ! this is an un- 
expected rencontre ! Look at this portfolio, my dear 
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/Hend : do you see the locks with which it is decorated ? 
Well, they once adorned the head of madame de Pom- 
padour. She herself used them to embroider this gar- 
land of silver thread ; she gave it to the king on bb 
birthday. Louis XV. swore never to separate from it, 
and here it is in my hands.'* 

Then, opening the portfolio, and Turnmaging it over, 
*ne found in a secret pocket a paper, which she opened* 
saying, '< I knew he had left it.** 

It was a letter of madame de Pompadour, which T 
wished to have, and the mar^hale gave me it instantly ; 
the notes remained with her. I copy the note, to giva 
you an idea of the sensibility of the king. 

** Sire, — / am ill; dangerously so, perhaps. In the 
melancholy feeling whic^preys upon me, J have formed 
a desire to leave you a Souvenir, which will always make 
me present to your memory. I have embroidered this 
portfolio with my own hair; accept it: never part, 
with it. Enclose in it your most important papers, 
and let iti contents prove your estimation of it. fFill 
you not accord my prayer ? Sign it, I beseech you ; it 
is the caprice, the wish of a dying woman,^ 

B sneath it was written, 

** This token of love shall never quit me, 

«* Louis." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ConvenMtioB of th« roarMbaU d« llirepoix with the comtMse da Barri 
on court friendship— latricaes of madame de Beam— Preconcerted 
meetiojf with madame de Flayaconrt— Rage of madame de Beam- 
Portrait and conyersation of madame de Flayacoiin with the oomtesM 
da Barri — Insolt from the princesse de Guemenee — Her banishment 
— Explanation of the king and the due de Choiseol relatire to madame 
da Barri— The eomtesae d'Egmoat. 

However giddy I was I did not partake of tbe exces- 
sire gaiety of madame du Mirepoiz. I was pained to 
see how little reliance could be placed on the sensibility 
of tbe king, as well as how far I could esteem the con- 
sideration of the mar^hale for madame de Pompadour^ 
from whom she had experienced so many marks ot 
friendship. This courtier osiieness appeared to me so 
▼illainouSy that I could not entirely conceal how I was 
affected with displeasure. Madame de Mirepoix saw 
it, and, looking at me attentively, said, 

•< Do you feel any desire to become pathetical in the 
country we live in ? I warn you that it will be at youi 
own expense. We must learn to content ourselves here 
with appearances, and examine nothing thoroughly.** 

** There is then no reality ?^ said I to her. 

•* Yes," she answered me, " but only two thingfs 
power and money : the rest is ' leather and prunella* 
(conte* bleui) : no person has time to love sincerely ; 
it is hatred only that takes deep root and never dies. 
To hope to give birth to a real passion, an Orestean and 
Pyladean fiiendship, is a dream from which you must 
be awakened.** 

•* Then you do not love me?** 

" You ask me a very awkward question, my darling, 
I can tell you. I do love you, and very much, too : I 
have proved it by ranging myself on your side, and by 
declaring, with the utmost frankness, that I would 
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rather see j^ou in the situation in which you are, than 
any other woman of the court. But there is a long 
space between this and heroical friendship : I should 
deceive you if I were to affirm the contrary, and there 
would be no common sense in giving faith to my words. 
Every one has too much business, too much intrigue, 
too many quarrels on hand, to have leisure to think of 
others: everyone lives for himself alone. Mesflames 
de Guem^n^e and de Grammont appear very intimate : 
that is easily explained, they unite against a common 
enchny. But were your station left vacant, no sooner 
would the king have thrown the apple to one of them, 
but the other vrould detest her instantly.** 

Contrary to custom I made no reply: I was absorbed 
in painful reflections to which this conversation had 
given rise. The marechale perceived it, and said, 

" We should fell into philosophy if we probed this 
subject too deeply. Let us think no more of this : be- 
sides, I have k new defection to tell you of. Madame 
de Fiavacourttokl me yesterday that she much regretted 
having misunderstood you, and that yon were worth more 
than all those who persecute you. She appeared to 
me disposed to ally herself to you for the least encou- 
ragement which you might be induced to hold out to 
her.'* 

** You know very well,*' I replied, " that I am will- 
ing to adopt your advice. The house of Flavacourt is 
not to be despised, and I ask no better than to be on 
amicable terms with the lady." 

** Well, then, come this morning and walk in the 
grove nearest the pavilion, I shall be there with madame 
de Flavacourt : we will meet by chance, compliments 
will follow, and the alliance will be formed." 

The marechale and I had scarcely separated when 
madame de Beam was announced. This lady besieged 
me night and day. Gifted with a subtle and penetra- 
ting spirit — ^that talent which procures advancement at 
court, she saw, with pain, that I sought to attract other 
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Ciraudet about me: she wookl fida haTe lenuuned mf 
oolj frieody that she might, anopposed, inflaenoe me 
in all I did. She saw, therefore, the appearance o. 
madame de Mirepoix in my drawing-room with unea« 
siness : her bad numonr was sufficiently apparent to 
attract the notice of the mar^chale, who langfacd at it : 
her social position as a titled woman, and the king*s 
friendship, giving her confidence that her credit wovdd 
always exceed tlut of my godmother. 

Madame de Beam was compelled to submit to the 
ascendancy of the mar^chale, but y^ did not the lest 
relax in her efforts to keep from me all other female 
society, she hoped that at last the king would distinguish 
her, and call her into his intimacy as my friend ; she was 
not more fond of the corotesse crAl<Ngny, although the 
nullity of this lady need not hare alarmed her much. 
For me, I began to resent the irksomeness of having 
incessantly at my side a person who manifested too 
openly her desire to compel me to submit to her wishes, 
and I waited, to secure my freedom, only until the 
circle of femaJes I could admit to my society should be 
extended. 

Such were our reciprocal feelings during our stay at 
Marly. The madame de Beam watched me with more 
care than at Versailles, fearing, no doubt, that the free- 
dom of the country might facilitate connections preju- 
dicial to her interests. Little did she anticipate on this 
day the stroke which was in preparation for her. I 
asked her spitefully to take a turn with me into the 
park, and I took care not to announce the meeting 
which we had arranged. 

Behold us then walking this way and that, quite by 
chance, without however going any distance from the 
pavilion. Madame de £^n, not liking the vicinity 
of the chateau, was desirous to go into the wood. I 
declined this under vain excuses, when suddenly 
madame de Mirepoix and madame de Flavacourt 
appeared at the enc of a very short walk. 
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. ^Let us turn this way/' said the eountess to me, 
^ here comes one of our enemies, whom it would be as 
well to aYoid.'* , 

« Why turn away ?" I replied ; '^ she is alone, we are 
two, and then the mar^chale de Mirepoix is not opposed 
to us." 

Saying this, I advanced towards them« Madame de 
Flavacourt appeared yery gracious: I replied to her 
advances with due politeness, and instead of separating, 
we continued to walk about together. Madame de 
Beam saw clearly that chance was not the sole cause of 
this meeting : she dissembled as well as she could. I 
afterwards learnt that she owed me a spite, particularly 
for the roysteiy which I had made of this occurrence. 
The marked silence, and the sullen air she assumed 
during this interview, and which her sense and know- 
ledge of the world should have prevented her from 
manifesting, proved to me, on this occasion, as on 
many others, that temper cannot always be conquered, 
and that at times it will burst forth in spite of the expe- 
rience and caution of the courtier. 

' I. did not give myself much trouble on this subject: 
I had well recompensed the good offices of the countess : 
I had ample proof that in serving me she had acted on 
the impulse of self-interest: we were quits, I thought, 
and I saw no reason why 1 should remain isolated just 
to serve her pleasure. . 

When we returned to my apartments I saw plainly, 
by her mutterings, her sighs, and the shrugging of her 
shoulders, that she was deeply irritated at what had 
just taken place. She was desirous of provoking an 
explanation, but as that could only tend to her disad- 
vantage, she contented herself with leaving me earlier 
than her usual wont, without saying any thing disagree- 
able. Her custom was not to leave me alone, and her 
abrupt departure confirmed me in the idea I had im- 
bibed, that this sort of comedy had much thwarted her. 

In the course of the same day I received a visit from 
the comtesse de Flavacourt. This lady, whose sp^k- 
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ling eyes thotiewitii an airof iiiiidiief,preMiitedhenelf 
to roe with an appearance of openness and confidence 
which perfectly cloaked the malignity and treachery of 
iter character. She threw her arms round my neck with 
as much grace as tenderness, and taking my hand, as if 
to arrest my attention, said : '* I ought, madame, to 
«zplain to you the delay that I have made before I 
introduce myself to you, as weli as the promptitude of 
this my first risit. I was prejudiced against you, and 
had formed a fatee estimate of you. My Uaimn with 
mesdames d'Egmont, de Brionne, and de Orammont, 
naturally placed m4 in die rank opposed to you : so 
much for what has passed. But I hare seen you : I 
bare studied you at a distance, as well as close, and I 
have recognised, without difficulty, the injustice of your 
enemies. I hare been enraged with myself for having 
been deceived regarding you: I wish to repair my 
wrongs. Enlightened by Oie opinion of the mar^chale 
de llirepoix, I hare not hesitated to approach you 
onder her auspices, and our first meeting has so happily 
fiimished me with an opportunity of appreciating you, 
that I would not delay any longer the pleasure of mak* 
ing to you a personid avowal of my past sentiments, 
and of those with which yon now inspire me." 

llie tone in which niadame de Flavacourt uttered 
these words was so gracious and so persuasive, that I 
could not resist the pleasure of embracing her. She 
returned my kbs with the same eagerness, and would 
not listen to my thanks. 

** AU is explained between us,** she continued, ''let 
us forget the past; and let us do as if meeting for the 
first time to-day ; we henceforward date this as the first 
of our acquaintance.'* 

** The affability with which you have presented your- 
self to me,** I replied, '' does not permit me to beheve 
that I have only known you from this morning : I am in 
an illusion which will only allow me to look on our 
recent alliance as an ancient friendship.*' 

After having exchanged some conversation of the 
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lame texK>ur, we talked of my situation m regarded the 
other females of the court. 

"They hate you for two reasons," said the couotess : 
*< in the first place, because you have made a conquest 
which all the world envies you ; secondly, because you 
are not one of us. There is not one family who can 
lean on you in virtue of the rights of blood, or alliances 
which stand instead of it. You haie superseded a 
woman who more than any other could have a claim to 
your good fortune : she js sister to the prime minister, 
who has in her train, like Lucifer, more than a third 
part of heaven, for all the oourtiers hang on her brother. 

"On the other hand, we are not accustomed to 
leroain so long in opposition to the will of the king. 
Such a resistance is not natural to us ; it weighs upon 
us, it harms us, the fovour of our master being our chief 
good. We are only something through him, and when 
combatting against him we have neither the courage nor 
the perseverance. Thus you may be very certain that 
the majority of women who oppose you do it against 
the grain : and if you add to this that they are inces-^ 
santly exposed to the murmurs and complaints of their 
husbands, sons, brothers, and lovers, you will easily be 
convinced that they only aspire to finding a means of 
reconciling the regard they owe to the Choiseuls and 
the terror which they inspire, with the desire they have 
to seek your protection and the friendship of the king. 
The cabal only flies on one wing, and I cannot divine 
its situation at the commencement of the next winter 
Do not disquiet yourself any more with what it can do : 
keep yourself quiet; continue to please the ^master,* 
and you will triumph over the multitude as easily as 
you have conquered the resistance of mesdames.** 

Such was thKB language of the comtessede Flavacourt : 
it agreed, as you will perceive, with that of madame de 
Mirepoix, and 1 ought the more to believe it, as it was 
the fruit of their experience and profound knowledge of 
court manners. Their example proved to me, as well 
as their worda, that all those who approached the king 
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could not bear for a long time the position in which h€ 
placed those whom he did not look tipon with pleasure. 

lioweyer, Louis XV. evinced more plainly from day 
to day the ascendancy I had oyer his mind. He assisted 
publicly at my toilet, he walked out with me, left me ^ 
little as possible, and sought by every attention to con- 
sole me for the impertinences with which they continued 
to bespatter me. The following anecdote will prove to 
you how little consideration he had for those persons 
who dared to insult me openly. 

One day at Marly, I entered the drawing-room $ 
there was a vacant seat near the princesse de Guem^n^^ 
I went to it, and scarcely was seated when my neigh- 
bour got up, saying, ** What horror T' and betook herself 
to the further end of the room. I was much confused': 
the offence was too public for roe to restrain my resent- 
ment, and even when I wished to do so the thing was 
scarcely possible. The comte Jean, who had witnessed 
it, and my sisters-in-law, who learnt it from him, were 
enraged. I was compelled to complain to the king, 
who instantly sent the princesse de Guem^n^e an order 
to quit Marly forthwitl^ and betake herself to the pnn- 
cesse de Marsan, gouvernante of the children of the royttl 
family of France, of whose post she had the reversion. 

Neier did a just chastisement produce a greater 
effect. The outcry against me was louder than ever, it 
seemed as though the whole nobility of France was 
immolated at '< one fell swoop." To have heard th^ 
Universal clamour, it would have been thought that the 
princess had been sent to the most obscure prison in the 
kingd'>m. This proof of the king's regara for me did 
mucn mischief, no doubt, as it furnished my enemies 
with a pretext to accuse me of a vindictive spirit. Could 
I do otnerwise ? Ought I to have allowed myself to be 
overwhelmed with impunity, and was it consonant with 
the dignity of my august protector, that I should be 
insulted thus openly by his subjects, his courtiers, his 
guests, even in the private apartments of his palace. 

However, this wrath of the nobility did not prevent 
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the Choiseul family from experienciDg a feeling of fright. 
They had just received a signal favour. The govern- 
ment of Strasbourg, considered as the key of France 
and Alsace, had b«en given in reversion to the comte 
de Stainville, brother of the due de Choiseul. Certainly 
this choice was a very great proof of the indulgence, ot 
the king, and the moment was badly chosen to pay 
with ingratitude a benefit so important. This did not 
hinder the duchesse de Grammont, and all the women 
of her house, or who were her allies, from continuing to 
intrigue against me. It was natural to believe that the 
king would not permit such doings for a long time, and 
that should he become enraged at them, that I should 
attempt to soothe his anger. 

Matters were in this state, when one morning, after 
his accustomed routine, the due de Choiseul requested 
a private audience of the king. « I grant it this mo- 
ment,'* said the prince, *^ what have you to say to me V* 

** I wish to explain to your majesty how excessively 
painful is the situation in which I am placed with regard 
to some of the members of my family. All the females, 
and my sister at their head, attack me about a quarrel 
which is strange to me, and with which I have declared 
J would not meddle.'* 

" You do well, monsieur le due,** said the king, with 
cool gravity, ** I am much vexed at all that is going on^ 
and have resolved not to suffer it any longer.'* 

The decision of this discourse made a deep impres- 
sion on M. de Choiseul : he sought to conceal it whilst 
he replied : 

'* It is difficult, sire, to make women listen to reason.^ 

'' All are not unreasonable,** rejoined the king : 
''your wife, for instance, is a model of reason and wis- 
dom : she has perfect control of herself. She is the 
wise woman of scripture.** . 

This flattery and justly merited eulogium, which the 
king made of the duchess whenever he found an op- 
portunity, v^as the more painful to M. de Choiseul, as 
bis conduct was not irreproachable towards a woman 
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whose Tirtues he alone did not justly appreciate. It was 
a direct satire against his sister's conduct, whose as* 
cendancj over him, her brother, the king well knew, lie 
replied that the good behaviour of his wife was the safe- 
guard of his faunily, and he greatly regretted that the 
duchesse de Grammont had not a right to the same 
eulogium. 

** I beg you," said the prince, ** to engage her to 
change her language, and to conduct herself with les9 
boldness, if she would not have me force her to repent.*' 

^*That, sire, is a mission painful .to fulfil, and words 
very hard to convey to her.'* 

" So much the worse for her," replied the king, ele- 
vating his voice, '< if she bear any friendship for you, let 
her prove it in this particular : your interests should keep 
her mouth shut.** 

The duke had no difficulty to comprehend the indi- 
rect menace implied : he instantly renewed his regrets 
for the disagreeable disturbances that had occurred. 

" Add inwUingi^ said Louis XV. ^< I am content 
with you and your services, duke. I have just proved 
this to you, by giving your brother more than he could 
expect from me ; but have not I the right to have my 
intimacies respected ? It appears to me that if you 
spoke more decidedly in your fomily you would com 
mand more attention.'* 

** This makes me fear, sire, that your majesty does 
not believe me sincere in my expression of the regret 
which I just took the liberty to utter to your majesty.** 

" Men Dieu, monsieur le due, you certainly do not 
like madame du Barri/* 

"I neither like nor hate her, sire; but I see with 
trouble that she receives at her house all my enemies.** 

" Whose fault is that if it be so ? your own ; you, 
who would never visit her ; she would have received 
you with pleasure, and I have not concealed from you 
the satisfaction I should have experienced.** 

These last words made the duke start, his eyes be- 
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cmo» animated. After a moment's reflection be said to 
the king, 

** Sire, is it indispensably necessary for the service of 
the state that I endeavour to attain the ^ood-will of 
madame la oomtesse du Barri V* 

" No." 

** Would your majesty, therefore, repose greater con* 
fidence in me 1" 

"No." 

** Well, then, sire, allow matters to remain as they 
are. It would cost me much to quarrel with my whole 
family, the more so as this sacrifice is not useful to you« 
and would in no wise alter my position with your 
majesty." 

Howe?er painful to the king such a determination 
might l>e, he did not allow the duke to perceive it ; 1m 
dissembled the resentment ha felt, and contented him- 
self with saying, 

**I>uc de Cboiseul, I do not pretend to impose 
ehains on you ; I have spoken to you as a friend rather 
than as a sovereign. Now I return to what was said at 
first, and accept with confidence the promise you make 
me not to torment a lady whom I love most sincerely.*' 

Thus ended a conversation from which the duke, 
with a less haughty disposition, might have extracted 
greater advantages and played a sure game. It was 
the btst plank of safety offered in the shipwreck which 
menaced him. He disdained it: the opportunity ot 
seizing it did not present itself again. I doubt not but 
that ifhe would have united himself ^eely and sincerely 
with me I should not have played him false. Louis 
XV., satisfied ^itb his condescension in my behalf, 
would have kept him at the bead of his ministry : but 
his pride ruined him, he could not throw off the voke 
which the duchesse de Grammont had imposed on 
him : he recoiled from the idea of telling her that he 
had made a treaty of peace with me, and that was not 
one of the least causes of his disgrace. 
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The joarney to Mariy ga?e birth to a multitiHle of 
intrigues of persons who thought to wrap themselyes op 
in profound mjrstery, and all whose actions we knew. 
The police was very active about the ropl abodes^ 
especially since the ^tal deed of the regicide Damiens. 
To keep it perpetually on the watch, it was ordered to 
watch attentively the arnoos of the lords and ladies of 
the court. 

The daughter of the due de RidieUeu, the comtesse 
d*£gniont, whose age was no pretext for- her follies, 
dearly liked low love adventures. She used to seek them 
out in Paris, fdien she could find none at Versailles. 
She was not, however, the more indulgent towards me. 
This lady was not always content vrith noble lovers, but 
sought them in all classes, and more than once, simple 
mortals, men of low order, obtained a preference over 
demi-gods. Her conduct in this respect was the result 
of long experience. She used to go out alone, and tra- 
verse the streets of Paris. She entered the shops, and 
when her eye rested on a good figure, having wide 
shoulders, sinewy limbs, and a good looking face, 
she then called up all the resources of her mind to form 
and carry on an intrigue, of which the consequences, at 
first agreeable to him who was the object of it, termina- 
ted most frequently fotally. The following adventure 
will give you an idea of the talent of madame d*£gmont 
in this way, and how she got rid of her adorers when 
she had exhausted with them the cup of pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Intrigue of the eomtesse d'Egpnont with a shopman — ^hisnnhwpy fat« — 
The onmtesM d« Barri protects him— Condact of Loais X V. upon the 
oceaaion — ^The joxutg man coits France — Madame da Barn's letter 
to the eomtesse a*£gmont — Qaarrel with the maiechal de RioheUev. 

The eomtesse d*£gmont was one day obseryed to quit 
her house attired with the most parsimonious simpli- 
city ; her head being covered by an enormously deep 
bonnet, which wholly concealed her countenance, and 
the rest of her person enveloped in a pelisse, whose 
many rents betrayed its long service. In this strange dress 
she traversed the streets of Paris in search of adventures. 
She was going, she said, wittily enough, '* to return to 
the cits what her father and brother had so frequently 
robbed them of." Chance having led her steps to the 
rue St. Martin, she was stopped there by a confusion 
of carriages, which, compelled her first to shelter herself 
against the wall, and afterwards to take refuge in an 
opposite shop, which was one occupied by a linen* 
draper. 

She looked around her with the eye of a connoisseur, 
and perceived beneath the modest garb of a shopman 
one of those broad-shouldered youths, whose open 
smiling countenance and gently tinged complexion, be- 
spoke a person, whose simplicity of character differed 
greatly from the vast energy of his physical powers : he 
resembled the Hercules Farnese upon a reduced scale. 
The princess approached him, and requested to see 
some muslins, from which she selected two gowns, and 
after having paid for them, requested the master of the 
shop to send his shopman with them in the course of 
half an hour, to an address she gave as her usual abode. 

The eomtesse d*£gmont had engaged an apartment 
T 3 
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CD the third floor of a house in the rue Tiquetonne, 
which is in the heart of Paris. The porteress of the 
dweUing knew her only as madame Rossin ; her house- 
hold consisted of a housekeeper and an old man, both 
devoted to a mistress, whose character they well under- 
stood, and to whom they had every motive to be faith- 
fiiL Here it was, then, that the lady hastened to await 
the arrival of the new object of her plebeian inclinations. 
Young Moireau (for such viras the shopman's name) 
was not long ere he arrived with his parcel Madame 
d'Eg^ont was ready to receive him : she had had suf- 
ficient time to exchange her shabby walking dress for 
one which bespoke both coquetry and voluptuousness ^ 
the softness or her smile, and the turn of her whole 
features announced one, whose warmth of passions 
would hold oat the most flattering hopes of success to 
him who should seek her love. 

Madame Rossin and the young shopman were soon 
engaged in conversation, further animated by the bright 
glances sent direct from the eyes of madame to the un- 
guarded heart of her admiring visitor. Emboldened by 
the graciousness cf her manner, he presumed to touch 
her fair hand : the lady, in affected anger, rose, and 
commanded him to quit the house. The terrified youth 
feU at her feet, imploring pardon for his boldness, and 
then hastily quitted the room ere the feigned madame 
Rossin could pronounce the forgiveness he demanded. 
*• The fool,*' was (doubtless) the princess's exclama- 
tion, ** had he been brought up at court he would have 
conducted himself very differently.'* 

This silliness of proceeding was, however, far from 
being displeasing to the princess : on the contrary, it 
seemed to increase her determination to prosecute the 
adventure. Accordingly, on the following day she 
hastened to resume her former walking dress, and in it 
to take the road which led to the rue St. Martin, and 
again to present herself as a customer at the linen- 
draper's shop. This time she purchased cloth for 
chemises. Indescribable and unspeakable was the joy 
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0f youog Moireau, when, after having served the mis- 
tress of his thoughts, he heard her request of his master 
to allow the goods she had selected to be sent to her 
residence; and equally was he surprised that she 
omitted to name him as the person she wished should 
convey them. Nevertheless, as may be imagined, Moireau 
obtained possession of the parcel, and was soon on his 
way to the rue Tiquetonne, where he found the lady 
more languishing and attractive than before ; and soon 
^y were deep in the most earnest and interesting con- 
▼ersation. Moireau, who now saw that his boldness 
was not displeasing to the lady, became more and more 
presuming: true, his overtures were refused, but so 
gently, that it only fanned his flame ; nor was it tiU 
after reiterated prayers that he succeeded in obtaining 
her promise to meet him on the foUovring Sunday. 
The princess, like a skilful manoeuvrer, reckoned upon 
the additional violence his ardour would receive from 
this delay. The affection with which she had inspired 
him would only gain strength by thus deferring the day 
for their next meeting, whilst he would have time to 
meditate upon the virtue as well as charms of her he 
had won. 

The long looked for Sunday at length arrived; and 
Moireau was first at the place of rendezvous. His 
simple dress augmenting his natural good looks, whilst 
the countess had spared no pains to render her appear* 
ance calculated to captivate and seduce. All reserve 
was thrown aside ; and, to satisfy the eager curiosity of 
her lover, she stated herself to be the widow of a country 
lawyer, who had. come to Paris to carry on a lawsuit. 
It would be useless to follow the princess during the 
further course of this meeting. Suffice It to say, that 
Moireau and madame d*£gmont separated mutually 
happy and satisfied with each other. 

TTie youth, who was now ages gone in love, had only 
reached his twenty-second year, and madame Rossin 
was his first attachment. So ardent and impetuous did 
his passion hourly grow, that it became a species ot 
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insanity. On the other hand, the high-bora dame, who^- 
had thus captivated him, felt all the attractions of his 
simple and untutored love, further set off by the fine 
manly figure of the young shopman. Indeed, so much 
novelty and interest did she experience in her new 
amour, that, &r from finding herself, as she had expect- 
ed, disposed to relinquish the sSair (as she had anti- 
cipatea) at the end of two or three interviews, whi<^ 
she had imagined would have satisfied her capricious 
fancy, she put off, to an indefinite period, her original 
project of ending the affair by feig^ng a return to the 
country. 

This resolution, however, she did not feel courage to 
cairy into effect; and two or three months rolled 
rapidly away without any diminution of their reciprocal 
flame, when oue fine Sunday evening Moireau, whose 
time hung heavily ou his hands, took it into his head 
to visit the opera. This species of amusement consti- 
tutes the ne plus ultra of the delights of a French cit. 
Moireau seated himself in the pit, just opposite the box 
of the gentlemen in wsdting. The performance was 
Castor and Pollux. At the commencement of the 
second act a sudden noise and bustle drew Moireau 
from the contemplative admiration into which the 
splendour of the piece had thrown him. The disturb- 
ance arose from a general move, which was taking place 
in the box belonging to the gentlemen in waiting. 
Madame d*£gmont had just arrived, attended by four 
or five grand lords of the court covered with gold, and 
decorated with the order of the Holy Ghost, and two 
ladies richly dressed, from whom she was distinguished 
as much by the superior magnificence of her attire as 
by her striking beauty. 

Moireau could not believe his eyes ; he felt assured 
he beheld madame Rossin, yef he fancied he must be 
under the influence of some fantastic dream ; but every 
look, every gesture of the princess, a thousand trifles, 
which would have escaped the notice of a common ob- 
server, but which were engraved in indelible characters 
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0n the heart of -her admirer, all concurred to assure him 
that he recognised in this lovely and dazzling female, so 
splendidly attired and so regally attended^ the cherished 
mistress of his affections ; she whom that very^ morning 
he had held in his embrace. He addressed a thousand 
questions to those about him, from whom he learnt his 
own good fortune and the exalted rank of her he had 
won. Scarcely could he restrain the burst of his joy^ 
when informed that the fair object, glittering in jewels 
and radiant in beauty, was the daughter of Richelieu, 
and the wife of one of the princes of the noble house of 
Egmont. 

A thousand tumultuous and flattering ideas rushed 
in crowds to the brain of young Moireau, and he saw 
in. anticipation a long and brilliant vista opening before 
him. Poor inexperienced youth I he mistook the wisest 
and safest path, which would have been to have ap- 

g eared ignorant of the high rank of his mistress, and to 
ave induced her, from motives of affection, to preside 
over his fortunes, and to rise by her means without 
allowing her to suspect he guessed her ability to bestow 
riches and preferment. He, on the contrary, hastened 
to her with the account of his having discovered her real 
rank and station. Madame d'Egmont, whose sel^ 
possession enabled her to conceal the terror and un- 
easiness his recital inspired her with, listened calmly 
and silently till be had ceased speaking, and then asked 
him, with a playful smile, if he was quite sure of being 
in his right senses? "For how otherwise could you," 
said she, " confuse a poor obscure widow like myself 
with the rich and powerful princess you speak of? My 
friend, you are under the influence of a dream ; believe 
me, I am neither more nor less than poor widow Rossin, 
and can boast of no claim to the illustrious name of 
Bgmont or Richelieu.'* 

But the more she spoke the less she persuaded, and 
young Moireau was not to be reasoned out of his 
conviction of her identity with the l^igh-born princess 
of Egmont, and he alternately, employed threats and 
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promises to induce her to confess the ^ot ; but the lady 
^as firm and immovable, ResOWed at all risk to pre- 
serve her incognito, she found herself compelled to briog 
the affkir to a oondusion, by feigning extreme anger at 
the pertinacity with which Moireau importuned her 
upon a subject of which she protested she knew no- 
thing: her lover retaliated, and a desperate quarrel 
ensued. Moireau rushed angrily from her presence^ 
vowing that he would publish his adventure throughout 
Paris; an empty threat, which his devotion to tht 
princess would never have permitted him to carry iato 
execution. 

Madame d*Egroont, however, was not so sure that 
her secret was sale, and she lost not an instant in re- 
pairing to the house of M. de Sartines, to obtain from 
nim a lettre de eaehet against the aspiring shopman, 
who, seized in the street, was conveyed away, and 
confined as a maniac in a madhouse, where, but for & 
^circumstance you shall hear, he would doubtless be 
still. 

I happened to be with the king when the lieutenant 
of the police arrived upon matters connected with his 
employment. According to custom, Louis inquired 
'whether he had anything very amusing to communicate 
to him ? '* Many things, sire/' replied he, *^ and amongst 
others, an anecdote of madame d*£gmont ;" and he 
began to relate to us, word for word, what I have 
written you. The king laughed till he cried ; as for 
me, although I could not help finding the tale suffi- 
ciently comic to induce risibility, I listened with more 
coolness; and when it was completed, I exclaimed, 

** Can it be, sire, that you will permit this unfortu- 
nate young man to be the eternal victim of so unprin- 
cipled a woman V* 

" What would you have me doT said Louis ; "how 
can I interfere without compromising the reputation of 
madame d*£gmont T'* 

«' Allow me to say,** replied I, << that this fear ought 
not to prevent your majesty's interference. You are the 
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father of your subjects ; and the respect you entertain 
for madame d*Egmont should not outweigh your duty, 
^hich imperatively calls upon you to command the re- 
lease of this wretched young man/' 

" But," argued the kinjr, «* by such a step I shall for 
ever disoblige the due de liichelieu and his ramily/' 

** Fear it not,*' cried I, " if your majesty will trust to 
me, I will undertake to bring the marlchal and his 
nephew to approve of your proceedings ; and as for the 
rest of his family, let them go where they will ; for the 
empire of the world I should be sorry to bear them 
company." 

This manner of speaking pleased the king; and, turn- 
ing to M. de Sartines, '* Lieutenant of police,*' said he, 
" you have heard my fair chancellor ; you will act in 
strict conformity with the orders she will transmit you 
from me," 

•• Then take those orders" now, sir," said I : "in the 
first place, this ill-treated young Moireau must imme- 
diately be set at liberty, and my own police (for I must 
tell you that I have one) will give me the faithful ac- 
count of all your proceedings in this affair." 

The king comprehended my meaning. ^* You will 
keep a careful watch," added he to M. de Sartines, 
*' that no harm befalls this unfortunate youth, who, I 
^^?» y^^ ^ill discreetly recommend to quit France ere 
the malice of those who have reason to fear his reap- 
pearance works him some evil.'* 

'< And who, sire,*' asked I, ** shall dare ii^ure one 
whom your majesty deigns to honour with your pro- 
tection ?" 

'^Madame," replied M. de Sartines, "even his 
majesty*s high patronage cannot prevent a secret blow 
from some oaring hand ; a ouarrel purposely got up ; 
a beverage previously drugged ; a fall from any of tne 
bridges into the river ; or, even the supposition of one 
found dead, having destroyed himself.** 

•* You make me shudder,** said I, " in thus unveiling 
the extent of human depravity. So, Uien, this joang 
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man, whose only fisiult appears to have been that of 
captivating the eyes of a not>le lady, should perish in a 
dungeon, or save his life at the sacrifice of country^ 
friends, connections ; and all this for having listened to 
the passion of a woman, as licentious in manners as 
illustrious by birth : this frightful injustice rouses all 
my indignation. Well, then, since the power of the 
monarch of France is insufficient to protect his oppress- 
ed subject in his own realms, let him shield him from 
want in a foreign land, by allowing him a pension of 
one hundred louis. I will take upon myself to defray 
the expenses of his journey." 

Thus saying, I was hastening to the adjoining room, 
where stood my secretaire, to take from it a thousand 
crowns I wished to give for the purpose. The king 
held me back by my arm, saying to me, ** You are the 
most excellent creature I knDW o( but you see I am 
always master. I will undertake to provide for this 
young man. M. de Sartines,** pursued he, " I wish to 
secure to him a thousand crowna yearly ; and, further, 
you will supply him with six thousand francs ready 
money, which M. de la Borde will repay to your order. 
Now are you satisfied, Couci T* said the king, tummg 
to me. 

My only reply was to throw my arms around his 
neck without ceremony, spite of the presence of a 
witness, who might blush at my familiarity. '< You 
are indeed,'* iaid I, *' a really good prince ; it is only % 
pity you will not assert your right to reign alone.** 

" You are a little rebel," cried he, ** to doubt my 
absolute power.*' This tone of playful gaiety was 
kept up some time after the departure of the lieutenant 
of police. 

M. de Sartines returned next day to tell me that 
every thing had been accomplished according to my 
desire. " M. Moireau," said he, ** has left the prison, 
and departs for Spain to-morrow morning : his inten- 
tion is to join some friends of his at Madrid. He is 
informed of all he owes you, and entreats your accept* 
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aaMof his most grateful and respectful ackaowledg- 
ments. Will you see him Y* 

** That would be useless,'* answered I ; " say to him 
only, that I request he will write to me upon his arrival 
at Madrid, and give me the history of his late adventure 
in it« fullest details/* 

Moireau did not disappoint me ; and so soon as his 
letter reached me I hastened to copy it, merely sup- 
pressing the date of the place from which it was writ- 
ten, and forwarded it immediately to the comtesse 
d'Egmont, with the following note : — 

** The many proofs of tender attachment with which 
the widow Rossin honoured young Moiieau, makes me 
believe that she will learn with pleasure of my having 
had the good fortune to rescue the ill-fated youth fVom 
the cruelty of the cpmtesse d*£gmont. This interesting 
young man no longer groans a wretched prisoner in the 
gloomy abode that haughty lady had selected for him, 
but is at this minute safe in a neighbouring kingdom, 
under the powerful patronage of the king of France, 
who is in possession of every circumstance relative to 
the affair. I likewise know the whole of the matter, 
and have in my keeping the most irrefragable proofs 
of all that took place ; and should I henceforward have 
any reason to complain of the comtesse d*£gmont, I 
shall publish these documents with permission of those 
concerned. 

" The public will then be enabled to judge of the 
virtue and humanity of one who affects to treat me with 
a ridiculous disdain. There exists no law against a 
,^r lady having lovers and admirers, but a stern one 
forbids her to command or procure their destructiou. 
I KNOW all; and madame d'Egmonts future conduct 
will decide my silence and discretion. The affair with 
Moireau is not the only one , others of even a graver 
sin preceded it. I can puUish the whole together; 
and, I repeat, my determination on this head depends 
wholly and entirely upon fhe manner in which madame 
d'Egmont shall henceforward conduct herself towards 

VOL. I. z 
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me. I beg madame de RossiQ wiU aUow me to rab* 
scribe myself, with every feeling she so well merits, 
^ Her very humble and most obedient servant, 
** Thb Comtesse do Barri.*' 

I had comnranicated to no one the secret of this 
Tengeance ; I wished to keep the delight of thus ex* 
citing the rage of the princesse d*£gmont all to myself. 
I was certain, that whatever might henceforward be her 
line of conduct towards me, that whenever she found 
herself in my presence, she would bitterly feel the 
stings of an accusing conscience, and the gnawings of 
that worm which dieth not in the heart of hypocritical 
and wicked persons, more especially when compelled to 
meet the eye of those who could unmask them in a 
minute. 

On the following day I received a visit from the due 
de Richelieu. Spite of the many endeavours he made 
to appear smiling and good-humoured, a deep rage 
kept its station round his nsouth, and contracted his lips 
even in the midst of the artificial smile with which he 
sought to dissimulate his wrath. 

** Madame, good morning.** said he to me, ^* I come 
to offer my congratulations; you really are become 
quite one of us; upon my word, the most experienced 
courtier has nothing more to f^ch you.** 

<< I am as yet in ignorance of the cause to which I 
may ascribe these compliments, M. le marshal, which 
I greatly fear surpass my poor merits ; and that even 
vou will be compelled to retract them when I am better 
known to you.*' 

" Fear it not, madame,** said be ; *' your com- 
mencement is a master-stroke ; and the letter you yes- 
terday addressed to the comtesse d*Egmont— ^ 

*' Ah, sir,** exclaimed I, with unfeigned astonishment, 
*' in her place I certainly should not have selected you 
as my confidant in the ail&ir.*' 

« And who could she better have selected than her 
fiither? But that is not the matter in hand. My daugh- 
ter is iUed with anger against you ; and if I must 8p«ik 
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the tratb) I do not think your behaviour towlurds her 
quite what it should have been/* 

'* Really, monsieur, I was not prepared for a reproach 
of this kind ; and what can madame d*£gmont allege 
against me ? 'tis she who has pursued me with the most 
bitter sarcasms, the most determined malice; and, I 
may add, the most impertinent behaviour. I entreat 
your pardon for using such strong expressions, but her 
behaviour allows of none milder* And what have I 
done in my turn ? snatched from a lingering death an 
unfortunate young man, whose only crime consisted in 
having pleased this unreasonable madame d*£gmont» 
I procured the king's protection for the miserable object 
of the princess's affection ; I obtained his safe removal 
to another country ; and, having done all this, I com- 
municated my knowledge of Sie transaction to thft 
eoratesse d'Egmont. Does this bear any comparison 
with her line of conduct towards me ?** 

" But your letter, madame; your letter '* 

'* Would bear alterations and amendments, sir, I am 
aware : I admit I did not sufficiently insist upon the 
atrocity of such an abuse of power," 

** You are then resolved, madame^ to make us your 
enemies." 

*' I should be very sorry, monsieur le due, to be 
compelled to such extremities ; but if your friendship 
can only be purchased at the price of my submitting to 
continually recetre the insults of your foraily, I should 
be the first to cease to aspire to it : if madame d*£g- 
mont holds herself aggrieved by me, let her carry her 
complaint before the parliament; we shall then see 
what redress she will get* She has compromised the 
king*s name by an arbitrary act ; and since you thus 
attack me, you must not take it amiss if I make the 
king acquainted with the whole business." 

The roar^chal, surprised at so severe a reply, could 
no longer restrain the rage which filled him. " I 
should have thought, madame," said he, ^* that my 
^ughter, in whose veins fiows royal blood, might have 

22 
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merited lome little consideration from the comtesse dtt 
Barri." 

** It is as well, then, monsieur le due,** replied I, " to 
point out to you your error. I see in my enemies their 
works and actions alone, without any reference to their 
biith, be it high or low ; and the conduct of roadame 
d*£gmont has been so violent and unceasing towards 
roe, that it leaves me without the smallest regret for 
that I have pursued towards her.** 

I had imagined that this reply would still further 
irritate the angry feelings of the due de Richelieu, but 
it did not: he easily guessed that nothing but the 
king*s support could have inspired me to exf)res8 my^ 
self with so much energy ; and, if paternal vanity strove 
in his heart, personal interests spoke there with even a 
louder voice. He therefore sought to lay aside his 
anger, and, like a skilful courtier, changing his angry 
look and tone for one of cheerfulness, 

** Madame,*' said he, " I yield ; I see it will not do 
to enter the lists against you. I confess I came this 
morning but to sound your courage, and already you 
have driven me off the field vanquished. There is one 
favour I would implore of your generosity, and that is, 
to be silent as to all that has transpired.*' 

'* I shall not speak of it, monsieur le duc,^ replied I, 
much moved, '< unless you or madame d'Egmont set 
me the example.** 

'' In that case the afiair will for ever remain buried 
in oblivion ; but, madame, I will not conceal from you, 
that my daughter has become your most bitter and 
irreconcilable enemy.** 

** The motives which have actuated me, monsieur le 
mar6chal, are such as to leave me very little concern 
upon that subject. I (latter myself this affair will not 
keep you away from me, who would fiun reckon as 
firmly on your friendship as you may do on mine.*' 

The mar^chal kissed my hand in token of amity, and 
from that moment the matter was never mentioned. 

A similar scene had already occurred with the prince 
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de Soubise, relatire to the ^ile of bis daughter. Waa 
it Dot somewhat strange, as well as unjust, that all the 
noblemen of the day wished to preserve for their rela- 
tions the right of offending me with impunity, without 
permitting me even' the ri^^t of defending mysvlf % 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Madame da Bam separates from madame de Beam — ^Letters between 
tlMhe ladien— Portrait of madame de PHApital— The laddei^TlM 
bell — Conrersation with madame de Mirepoix— First risit to Chan- 
tllly — Intrigues to prevent the coantess from goin^ Utither— The 
kbg's displeasure towards tbe princesses- The archbishop de Senlis. 

The spoiled child of fortune, I had now attained the 
height of my wishes. The king's passion augmented 
daily, and my empire became such as to defy the utmost 
endeaTours of my enemies to undermine it. Another 
woman in my place would have employed her power in 
striking terror amongst ail who were opposed to her, 
but for my own part I contented myself with repulsing 
their attempts to injure me, and in proceeding to seve- 
rity only when my prsonal interests were too deeply 
concenicd to admit of my passing the matter over in 
silence. 

There was no accusation too infamous to be laid to 
my charge ; amongst other enormities they scrupled not 
to allege that I had been the murderer of Lebel, the 
king's valet-de-chambre, who died by poison I Was it 
likely, was it probable that I should seek the destruc- 
tion of him to whom I owed my elevation, the most 
devoted of friends, and for whom my heart cherished 
the most lively sense of gratitude? What interest could 
I possibly derive from the perpetration of such a crime? 
The imputation was too absurd for belief, but slander 
cares little for the seeming improbability of such an 
event. The simple fact remained that Lebel was dead, 
of course the cruel and unjust consequence became in 
the hands of my enemies^ that I had been the principal 
accessary to it. 

My most trifling actions were misrepresented With 
the same black m^ignity. They even made it a crime 
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in roe to hare written to iJEMidftme de Beiini, thankiag 
her for her past kindnesa, and thus .setting her at liberty 
to retire from the mercenary serrices she pretended. te 
hare afibrded me. And who could blame me for seeking 
to render myself independent of her eontiol, or for be* 
Coming weary of the tyrannical guidance of one who 
had taken it into her head that I had become her sole 
property, and who, in pursuance of this idea, bored and 
tormented me to death with her follies and exactions^ 
and even took upon herself to be out of humour at the 
least indication of my attaching myself to any other 
lady of the court. According to her view of things^ gr^ 
titnde imposed on me the rigorous law of forming an 
intimacy with herself alone ; in a word, she exercised 
over me the most galling dominion, which my femily 
had long counselled me to shake off; in truth, I was per* 
fectly tired of bearing the yoke her capricious and over* 
bearing temper imposed upon me, but I determined, if 
possible^ to do nothing hastily, and to endure it with 
patience as long as I could : but now that the number 
of my female friends was augmented by the addition of 
the marquise de Montmorency and the comtesse de 
THdpital I determined no longer to bear the constant 
dis{day of tnadame de Beam's despotic sway, and ind« 
ing no chance of accommodating our tastes and humours, 
I resolved to free myself from her thraldom. Another 
powerfhl reason for this measure was the dislike with 
which the king, regarded her; not that she was deficient 
in birth ot good breeding, but amidst the polish of high 
life she occasionally introdtced the most vulgar and 
provincial manners, a ikult of all others most offensive 
to the king, whose disgust was further excited by the 
undisguised avidity with whidi« at every opportunity, 
she sought to turn her admission to the king's private 
society to account, by preferring some request or 
soliciting some particidar fairour ; instead of giving her- 
self up to the joy and hilarity that reigned around, sho 
seemed always on the watdi to seiae every possible ad- 
vantage to herself. Immediately that the king was 
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ippriaed of m j inteDtkm of di>nriiwring her from may 
loitber cares wr me, ** Yoa an qiate right," said he, 
**to get rid of this troaUesome woman, who nerer 
▼isits OS withoitt calculating the degree of interest she 
t!an derire from it, and seems to me, whenever she ap«> 
proaches me, as though she were devising some fresh 
petition to obtain from me. And now, toe, that the 
first ladies of the court fiU your drawing-rooms, whj 
should yOu endure her importunate presence V* 
* Strengthened by these sentiments on the king*s part, 
I lost no time in writing to madame de Beam a letter, 
of which many false copies were circulated ; ho¥reYer« I 
subjoin the following as the veritable epistle addressed 
by me to the countess :-«- 

** Madame,— It would be the height of selfishness on 
my part to tax further the kindness and attention you 
have been pleased to show me* I am well aware how 
many public and private duties daim your care, and I 
therefore (with much rcgrttt) beg to restore you to that 
liberty you have so generously sacrificed to my interests 
Conscious of (he ennui which oppresses you in this part 
of the country, I write to entreat that you will allow no 
consideration connected with me to detain you longer 
in a place so irksome, but, since our visit to Marly 
is concluded, fly upon the wings of impatience to the 
gay scenes of Paris and Luxembourg, fie assured that 
it will at all times afford me much pleasure to evince the 
gratitude with which I shall ever remain, 

" Madame, yours sincerely, 

'* The Comtesse du Baebi. 

'^ P. S. I am commissioned to entreat your acceptance 
of the accompanying casket ; it is the gift of one whose 
favours are never re&ed ; you will easily guess to whom 
I allude, and I doubt not bring vourself to conform to 
the usual custom/* 

The jewels sent were a pair of ear-rings and an 
agrafe of emeralds enriched with diamonds. The king 
'was desirous of bestowing upon madame de Beam this 
particular mark of his recollection of her services to 
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ihardi me, but it did not allay the indignation with 
which she expressed her sense of my bitter ingratitude, 
as she termed it, as though her interested cooperation 
had not been sufficiently repaid. Nevertheless, the for- 
bore to come to a decided quarrel with me, but satisfied 
herself with loading me with every reproach in private, 
whilst she wrote to thank me for all the fkvoars I had 
bestowed upon her, and entreated I would keep her 
remembrance alive in the mind of niy royal protector. 

As there was nothing offensive in the style of the 
letter, I showed it to the king ; when he came to the part 
where madame de Beam recommended herself to his 
kind recollection, and expressed her desire to be per* 
mitted to throw herself once more at his feet, '^ Heaven 
preserve me," cried he, ** firom receiving this mark of 
the lady's respect No, no, she is bad enough at a dis- 
tance ; I should be bored to death were she so near to 
me as she prays for. Thank God, we have got rid of her, 
and now trust to your own guidance ; try the powers, 
of your own wings to bear you in safety, I feel persuaded 
you will never be at a loss." 

About this time the prince de Soubise, anxious to 
evince that he no longer retained any feelings of cool- 
ness towards me, requested his mistress, madame de 
THopital, to call upon me. This lady, without being a 
tegular beauty, was yet very attractive. She was past 
the meridian of her charms, but what she wantea in 
youth she amply compensated for by the vivacity and 
Drilliancy of her conversation, as well as the freedom of 
her ideas, which made her the idol of all the old liber- 
tines of the court. The prince de Soubise was greatly 
attached to her, and preferred her, in reality, to made-i 
moiselle Guimard, whom he only retained for form 
sake, and because he thought it suitable to his dignity 
%o have an opera singer in his pay.; this nobleman (as 
you will find) had rather a singular idea of the duties 
attached to his station. 

Madame de ^H^pital had had a vast number of 
gallant adventures, which she was very fond of relating. 
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I riuiU mention two of the mott amusing, wliidi wiH 
lerre to convey an idea of the skilfulness and ready wit 
with which the extricated herself from the most embar^ 
vassing circomstances. 

A young man, whose lore she pennitted, whose name 
was the cfaeraiier de Cressy, was oMiged, in order to 
▼isit her, to scale a terrace npon which a window open*> 
ed, whidi oondocted to the sleeping-room of his mis- 
tress. He was generally accompanied in these noc-^ 
tomal expeditions by his valet, a weiUooking yooth, 
who, disliking a state of idleness, had contrived to 
insinnate himself into the good graces of the lady*8 
maid. The valet, during his master's stay with madame^ 
had likewise ascended the terrace, and penetrated, by 
the aid of another window, into the cnamber where 
reposed the object of his tender love. All this was 
accomplished with as little noise as possible, in order 
to prevent the mischance of awakening the marquis de 
I'Hdpital, who was quietly asleep in an adjoining room. 

One clear moonlight night, at the very instant when 
M. de Cressy was about to step out of the window, in 
order to return to his own apartment, a terrible crash 
of broken glass was heard. The terrified chevalier 
sought the aid of his ladder, but it had disappeared. 
Not knowine what to do, the chevalier returned to 
madame de 1 Hdpital, who, seized with terror, had only 
jnst time to conceal him in her chamber, when the 
marquis opened his window to ascertain the cause of all 
this confusion. In an instant the alarm spread, and 
heads were popped out of the different windows of the 
dastle, each vieing with the other in vociferating thieves ! 
thieves! murder! fire! 

The unfortunate author of all this disturbance veas 
the unlucky valet ; who, in his over eagerness to reach 
his dulcinea, had attempted to climb his ladder so nim* 
bly, that it fell down, aud, striking against the windows 
of a room near which he had fixed it, had broken several 
panes of glass. The poor valet nevfer stopped to replace 
the ladder ; but, terrified as well as hurt by his rapid 
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dncm^ seiambled off as well as he could, abaiidoniog 
his master in his present critical situation. 

The ladder thrown down in the court-yard was 
abundant proof that some audacious attempt had been 
made upon the lives and safety of the inhabitants of the 
castle ; and the general determination was to catch the 
thieves; for, it was presumed, as no outlet for their 
•scape was discernible, that they must be concealed 
tvithin its walls. The servants, with their master at 
their head, were speedily assembled for the purpose^ 
when the absence of the chevalier de Cressy was ob- 
served. Where cquld he be ? was the general wonder. 
"Was it possible that, amidst the universal uproar with 
which the castle had resounded, he had slept so soundly 
as to be yet unconscious of all this bustle ? An over- 
officious friend was upon the point of going to his 
chamber, to ascertain the cause of his absenting himself 
at such a moment, when madame de THdpital sent to 
request her husband would come to her immediately. 
** Sir,** said she, when they were alone, " the disturb- 
ance which has thus broken our rest is not the work of 
thieves, but originates in the shameless licentiousness 
of a man unworthy of his name and the rank he occu- 
pies. The chevalier de Cressy, forgetful of his being 
your guest, and of respecting the honour of all beneath 
your roof, has dsTred to carry on a base intrigue with 
my woman, in whose apartment you will find him at 
this very minute. A conduct so profligate and insult- 
ing Alls me with an indignation which I think that you, 
sir, after what you have heard, cannot but partake.'' 

The marquis de I'Hdpital, who did not see the thing 
in the same serious light, sought to appease the virtuous 
indignation of his lady, and went himself to release the 
chevalier from his place of concealment ; leading him 
through his own apartment to join the crowd of armed 
servants, who, as may be supposed, were unable to 
detect the supposed invaders of their repose. 

On the following morning the chevalier, as agreed 
«poD, wrote a penitential letter to madame, entreating 
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her pardon for his improper attentions to her serrant, 
^hom she affeoted to dismiss with every mark of gravest 
displeasure. The weeping Abigail threw herself at the 
feet ^ her mistress ; and the compassionate marquis, 
(befi^re whom the scene was enacted,) touched with 
pity, implored his lady to receive the afflicted and 
penitent Javotte once more into her service. This was 
at length granted to his solicitations; and Javotte 
received a hundred louis as the price of her silence, and* 
found it a sufficient compensation for the bad opinion 
the marquis entertained of her virtue. 

The second trick the marchioness played her husband 
was not less amusing. 

The chevalier de Cressy and herself could not meet 
so frequently as both desired; and whilst sufieringe 
under the void occasioned by his absence, chance threw 
in her way a young relation of her husband's, a youth 
of about eighteen, as beautiful as love, and daring as 
that god. They were then in the country during the 
fine days of summer, and both time and place were 
favourable to the prosecution of their arrowing passion; 
One day madame de THdpital and ner cousm were 
sauntering about the park heedless of the approaching 
dinner hour, and equally deaf to the sound of the din- 
ner-bell, which rung its accustomed peal in vain for 
them whose ears were occupied in listening to sweeter 
sounds. At length the master of the house, alarmed at 
the protracted absence of his wife and friend, went 
himself, attended by many guests assembled at his 
house, in search of the stray ones ; the servants like- 
wise received orders to disperse themselves over the 
grounds in different directions ; and madame de THd^ 

{)ital and her companion were only aroused to a recol- 
ection ot the flight of time by hearing their names 
loudly shouted by a dozen different voices. Fortunately 
they were just in time to separate in opposite paths, 
and thus to enter the castle without any suspicion being 
excited of their having been so recently in each other's 
company. The marquis angrily remonstrated with hiy 
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lady for having obliged him to send in search ef her, 
and she excused her^f by protesting that she had nol 
heard the dinner-bell. I^he marquis replied, that the 
thing was impossible ; and after some angry discussion 
the matter rested (here 

A few days after this the marchioness, with her 
husband and cousin, were rambling over the ground^ 
when they found themselves at the entrance of a her- 
mitage, where madame de I'Hopital had told the mar- 
quis she had sat down to rest herself on the day of her 
filing to attend the dinner hour. M. de I'Hopital re- 
sumed the dispute, by protesting that from this situation 
the dinner-bell might easily be heard : the lady conti- 
nued firm in protesting it could not ; till, at last, feigning 
extreme anger, she exclaimed, " Well then, sir, since 
you refuse to believe my assertion, go yourself and ring 
the bell as loudly as you please, your cousin will remain 
here with me, and determine if it be possible to distin- 
guish the sound from here.** The fool of a marquis set 
off in the height of his zeal to convince his wife, and, 
arrived at the turret where the bell was placed, began 
ringing it with all his might and main, leaving the 
lovers the undisturbed opportunity they were not slow 
in taking advantage of. When the marquis had ceased 
his chimes, the loving pair went to meet him. 

*« Well, my good cousin,** inquired he, as they ap- 
proached, *' which of OS was right ? could you hear it 
or not r 

" Yourself, most assuredly,** replied the young man, 
not without a slight blush. *' I can assure you that 
both madame and myself heard the bell the whole time 
you were ringing it.*' 

" There, I told you so ; I told you so ;" cried the 
delighted husband, triumphantly rubbing his hands. 

I thought when this lively and piquant adventure 
was related to me, that it was well worthy of bemg 
immortalized by the pen of a La Fontaine. The mar- 
chioness gave these anecdotes with a grace and talent 
peculiarly her own; and I sometimes imagined that 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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some of the many she favoured us with, had perhaps 
taken place in a more recent period than that she 
assigned to them; and that, in order to diyert our 
suspicions as to who were the real actors, she frequently 
substituted the past for what should have been with 
vaore correctness the prewent tense. With manners so 
calculated to win, she could not fail being a delightful 
companion, although in my heart I could not help 
giving the preference to the society of the raar^chale 
de Mirdpoix. 

Besides, the preference evinced by this lady in so 
generously separating herself from all her ftimily, in 
order to attach herself to me, was not without its full 
Talue in my eyes. I knew myself to be generally dis- 
liked by her brother and sister-in-law, the prince and 
princesse de Beauvau ; the latter of whom was the con* 
cealed mistress of the due de Choiseul, over whom she 
exercised an equal empire with the duchesse de Gram- 
mont, and I was every day the object of some fresh 
attack on their part. I used sometimes to complain of 
this to the mar^hali^ ^* My dear friend,'* she would 
veply, ** I am sorry, but cannot help it ; in the midst 
of times such as we live in, and in such a court too, the 
prince de Beauvau aspires to be a noble Roman, and 
would fain be the Cato of his country at least. When 
I recommend to him a greater degree of prudence, he 
lalks to me of virtue, as though at Versailles duty did 
not consist in implicit obedience to the wishes of our 
royal master ; either obedience or absence from court 
is the golden rule laid down, from which none dare 
deviate. As to my sister-in-law she aims at the heroic 
likewise, although her models arc formed from another 
school; in fact, she has pored over the romances of 
Cyrus, Cassander, and Clelia, till she is half bewilder- 
ed, and holds forth upon the virtues of these famous 
heroines, till I am frequently upon the point of exclaim* 
ing, * Ah, my dear, it is all very fine ; but Clelia and 
Mandane would not have shared their bed with the 
due de Ch<nseul.* ** 
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By tbese lively sallies the marddiale saooeeded in 
divertifig my anger from her relations, and I generally 
Ibrgot my resentm^it in ahearty fit of laughter, brouglrt 
on by her sprightly conversation. I found myself be- 
come daily more attached to her, and her presence 
helped to console me £>r the many vexations I conti* 
iiually ^acountered. 

The greatest disagreeable I encountered vras occa- 
sioned by the capncions behaviour of the princesses, 
v?ho sometimes received me with pleasure, and at 
others evinced a disposition to annoy me in every pos- 
sible way, according as it suited the whims and wishes 
of those about them. The foUowmg may serve as an 
instance of their versatility. 

The prince de Cond6 having announced his intention 
of giving a grand f^te at Chantillyy the princesses de- 
clared they would not be present if I were (here. The 
prince de Cond^, spite of his claims to the character of 
a great man, was nevertheless one of the most subtle 
courtiers; and as soon as he was informed of the 
princesses* intention, he came, without any ceremony, 
to explain the matter to me. This was the first visit he 
had honoured me with. *' Madame,'* said he, << I had 
flattered myself you would have embellished Chantilly 
with your presence ; but the beauties of the court too 
justly sdarmed at the idea of being eclipsed by your 
dazzling charms* have so successfully manceuvred, that 
they have wrought upon the r^al daughters of our august 
monarch to declare, that the beauty of their attending 
nymphs shall not be effaced by yours. You have too 
much good sense to see the aJSair in any but its true 
light; and the disappointment your absence will in- 
flict on me would be too cruelly felt for endurance, did 
I not seek to pacify my anxious wishes on the subject, 
by obtaining your promise to pay me a visit when the 
king next honours Chantilly with his presence.*' 

I felt deeply flattered by the invitation. The prince 
continued to pay me several elegant and gallant com* 
pliments ; and I was, upon the whole> charmed with 
Sa 2 
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oar intenriew. However, the king was bigfalj dis- 
pleased with his daughters* proceedings. '* I have a 
great inclination/' said he, *' to forbid their going to 
Chantilly at all. Upon my word, if I were to listen to 
them, they would fain make of me the same puppet they 
allow theBiselves to become in the hands of the greatest 
simpleton who will take the trouble . of leading thenu" . 
- I endeavoured to appease his anger, by reminding 
him, that he could not expect perfection from his 
daughters ; and that, forced as they were to hear me 
continually ill spoken of by my enemies, it was next to 
impossible they should be able to prevent themselves 
from adopting the opinions of those around them. 
" And that/' said he, ** is what I principally find fault, 
with. What have they to do with apeing the tone of 
those about them ; and what point of their duty teacher 
them to detest those whom I love? I will take care to 
let them xnow my displeasure.*' 

All my endeavours were in vain ; I could obtain no 
change of bis purpose ; and, summoning the archbishop 
de Senlis, he spoke to him in a manner that plainly 
evinced his intention of making him responsible for the 
actions of the princesses. Poor M. de Roquelaure 
called all the saints in paradise to witness ms inno* 
cenoe. 

'* Silence, sir,** exclaimed the king, '* I am perfectly 
certain this afiair has not gone on without your know- 
ledge, and probable participation. I know you well for 
a person devoted to the ladies, as a gay, gallant gentle- 
man need be : I know likewise that you expend the 
revenues of your bishopric and livings upon the pret- 
tiest girls of Paris ; thus I can hardly suppose you 
would have counselled my daughters* conduct. No, I 
blame those wicked and vindictive scandal-mongers, 
whose age is their only protection, and those intriguing 
men who beset my daughters* ears.*' 

*' Sire,^ protested the trembling bishop, ** I entreat 
of you to believe I am innocent of the whole affair." 

** Sir,** intejrupted the king, " I know well that you 
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lire as good a courtier as a prelate, but still I believe 
ycu merely ape jour betters ; and far from entertaioing 
any personal dislike to the comtesse du Barri, you 
Kould not object to receive either the archbishopric of 
d^AllH or Sens from her bands^ were they in her power 
to bestow/* 

The conversation went on in this style for more than 
bi3f an hour. The king, who had amused himself 
highly at the terror of the bishop, left off in excellent 
humour. This interview had not been productive of 
equal amusement to M. de Roquelaure, whose self-love 
had been deeply humbled by the way in which the 
king had spoken. No sooner did he feel himself a| 
liberty, than he hastened to communicate to the prin- 
cesses the violent displeasure they had ^cited; and 
these ladies, so brave and daring whilst their father 
appeared to offer no show of authority or anger, durst 
proceed no further when they heard of his seriously 
disapproving of it ; and they felt the full inconsistency of 
their conduct, in first admitting me into their presence, 
and then refusing to meet me at any other place. The 
consequence of their deliberation upon the subject, was 
to depute the bishop de Senlis to call upon roe. Tliis 
accommodating prelate discharged his mission with the 
utmost amenity, presenting me with the united com- 
pliments of the royal sisters, who all joined in request- 
ing the pleasure of meeting me at Chantilly. Had not 
the prince de Cond^ held out the flattering prospect of 
giving me a (tie wholly to myself, in all probability I 
^liould have profited by their invitation ; but knowing of 
the secret intention of the prince, I returned for answer, 
«* that it was sufficiently flattering and gratifying to me, 
to find that I still preserved any portion of the prin- 
cesses* kind favour, but that I was abundantly honoured 
]by the intimation of my presence being agreeable. 
Neveriheless, as I had good authority for conjecturing 
that it might not be equally so to many of the ladies of 
their court, I should abstain from giving offence to any 
one by my presence." 

2a 3 
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** Ah, madaroe/* cried M. de Roqudaiire, << I entreat 
of yoa not to insist upon my carrying tbe latter part of 
this message to the princesses, they would be so much 
grieved.** 

** Welly then, sir>'' said I, ^ tell them that I am iiw 
disposed, and that the state of my health will detain m# 
at Versailles. 

** That indeed,** said he, " is a more respectful 
message ; and, further, I would venture to ask of your 
goodness, that since it is not your pleasure to honour 
Chantilly with your presence, that you will have the 
kindness to mention in the proper quarter, that far from 
my royal ladies opposing any obstacle to your going, 
they would have been much delighted with your pre* 
sence there." 

" Be assured, sir," answered I, "that I shall ever feel 
proud and honoured by the princesses* notice; and I will 
take care that the faithful account of all their gracious 
condescension shall be faithfully and loudly reported." 

The bishop departed much pleased with the success 
of his negotiation ; and, above all, with the agreeable 
turn the affair had taken. 

When I next saw the king, I said to him, " Your 
daughters, sire, are as amiable as you would have them ; 
they have been informed that some evil-disposed per- 
sons have asserted, that they had prohibited my being 
of the party to Chantilly ; and in order to testify how 
differently they were disposed towards me, they de- 
spatched the bishop de Senlis.*' 

** A most fit person to be intrusted with such a com- 
mission,** replied the king ; " for I have, in every in- 
stance, endeavoured to justify the wishes of this holy 
pillar of the church, this worthy prelate with his double- 
faced politeness, towards those whom he openly compli- 
ments, and reviles in private, just as his interest may re- 
quire it. Well ! and what did you say to him ?** 

** That I most humbly thanked the princesses,, but 
that the state of my health did not permit of my visiting 
Chantilly for the presenC* 
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** That is all ?ery w^ll," answered Louis XV, ; ••'you 
have framed your excuse with much generosity, which 
I greatly fear will meet with a very different return ; 
for if you do not accompany me to Chantillyy the report 
circulated will be, that thie princesses have forbidden 
you their presence ; which my dearly beloved daughters, 
whose characters I fully understand, will neither affirm 
nor deny before the public, whilst in private they will 
vow that they prohibited you from toUowing them. 
Always excepting madame Louise, who is an angel 
upon earth, as she will most assuredly be one day in 
heaven, where I trust her prayers for me and mine will 
be heard .•* 

' I did not at the time pa? any particular attention to 
the latter part of the king s discourse, for, indeed, the 
beginning was fax more interesting to me ; but when I 
afterwards learnt that madame Louise had quitted the 
grandeurs of Versailles for the gloom and austerity of a 
convent, I recollected it, and easily comprehended that it 
was spoken in allusion to an event which took place 
some time afterwards, and of which I shall speak m its 
proper place. However, the king's prediction was 
exactly verified; and the report in general circulation 
was, that the princesses had declared their intention of 
not going to Chantilly ; it was further rumoured, that I 
was there, but in a private and concealed manner. This 
is wholly untrue ; the king would never have permitted 
such a humiliation; nor do I believe I should have 
submitted to it had he even desired it. However all 
this may be, he sought to recompense me for his ab- 
sence by writing a most delightful letter, which I will 
subjoin for your gratification. To me it was of so 
much the greater value, that having its royal writer's 
permission to show it, it became the first death-blow I 
aimed at the cabal against me. The kinsf possessed a 
much greater portion of wit and talent than the weak« 
ness and timioity of his character permitted to appear. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Unpabltshed letter of Louis XV.— Madame dn Barn's connn, M. d# 
Msapeou— The oomtesse da Barri saves the life of a joang gid se- 
daeed bj tiie arts of the enxk of -her ^iUsf e — She obtains thepardas 
of the comte and oomtesse de Loneme — ^Ae king presents her with 
Lacienne— A second meeting with the joathfnl prophet— His farther 
piedictioas— He is «oaght for— His m jsterioas letter to the oonnteg»i 

** How does my'sweet friend contrive to bear our tedious 
separation ? is she happy and amused ? In that case I 
can only say, she has greatly the advantage over him 
who now addresses her. No, my lovely countess, I am 
dragging on a tedious and uninteresting existence, spite 
of the great and earnest endeavours of my good cousin 
and host to provide for my enjoying the gaiety by which 
I am surrounded; but, alas! amidst the many hces 
with which his mansion is thronged, that one which is 
dearest to me is wanting, and all becomes a blank in 
my eyes ; and I yawn with irrepressible weariness in 
the midst of the gUttering pageants given to honour my 
arrival ; and you ma^ rest assured that I shall hail with 
delight the termination of a visit, which seems already 
to have swelled the period of our separation into ages« 
I will not attempt to conceal from you, that those who 
have good cause to envy your supreme dominion over 
my heart, have set every scheme in action to lead me 
even into a temporary oblivion of you, but their at- 
tempts are as vain as their impotent rivalry, and need 
cause no uneasiness to you, my beloved friend. I fre- 
quently smile at the vast pains and precautions of which 
my ' sacred person* is the object ; and I am continuaUy 
encountering ' by chance^ some of those fair ladies who 
would fain usurp your place, sometimes bedecked with 
jewels rare^ and sometimes, as Racine says, 

* _— .— (Jans le simple appareil 

D'une beauts, qu*oa vient d'arracher au sommeiU' 
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Madame de Grammont, for instance, takes an infinity 
of trouble respecting^ my choice of your successor, 
which she is resolved shall be either herself or one of 
her choosing. I protest to you that I find all these plots 
and counterplots very amusing ; and can only say, that 
my daughters, who are completely duped by those 
practising them, must be more easily deceived than I 
had imagined possible. Nor can I quite deny that I 
feel a half miscnievous delight in reducing to despair^ 

* N_- ce peuple de rirales 

Qui toutes, disputant, d'un si grand int^ret, 
Des yeux d*Assu^rus attendent leur arr^t.' 

jissftcrus (which, of course, means me) keeps one per- 
petual reply to all their high-sounding praises and 
eulogiums of such or such a lady. * She is well enough, 
certainly ; but the comtesse du Barri excels her a hun- 
dredfold */ then follow such shrugs, such contortions of 
countenance, and such vain efforts to repress the rage 
of disappointed vanity and ambition, that I am nearly 
ready to die with laughter. 

" Apropos of dying ; I inquired the number of 
deaths which took place at Chantilly last week ; only 
four, they say I Now I think that number quite suffi- 
cient for the size of the place. I walked as far as the 
Tillage cemetery, which is large and judiciously placed. 
I must tell you, that one of my footmen has gone to 
that' last journey from which none return : he was a 
tall, presuming sort of fellow, remarkable for nothing 
but his impertinence, and the continual scrapes he was 
for ever getting into amongst the soubrettes. However, 
he met with his death in some sudden brawl. My 
people sought to conceal this piece of intelligence from 
me ; but having once heard of it, I despatched Flama- 
rens to ascertain in what comer of the cemetery he 
has been interred. 

" The due de Tresmes talks much of you, and boasts 
greatly of the honour of your friendship; he has dubbed 
himself your < sapajou ;* this is not amiss for a peer of 
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France, and what is still more gratifyiiif;; he has assumed 
a title which, I belieTe, do one in the kingdom will 
attempt to dispute hia incontestable claim to call his 
own. Villeroi is all impatience to return to Versailles. 
The dukes of Richelieu and d' Aiguillon, both uncle and 
nephew, recommend themselves to jour kind recollec* 
tion. Thus you see you may reckon upon a few devoted 
and attached friends, even without him, whose hand is 
busily tracing these lines, and he, I can promise you, is 
inferior to none in the truest love and anectlon for you. 

*< Those ladies of whom I would have you be most on 
your guard are mesdames de C, de B., de P., de G. 
They really throw themselves in my way till I can call 
them nothing but fools for their pains ; but I roust do 
them the justice to say that they are less ambitious than 
you, and so that they could rob you of your place would 
care very little whether I could offer them my heart 
with the other honours to which they aspire ; in fact, *tis 
time we were together again, for the people here seem 
determined to profit by my stay amongst them. My 
cousin entertains us magnificently, and pleasure suc- 
ceeds pleasure in a continual round of enchantment : he 
tells me he has others still more charming in store 
against the time when you will honour him with your 
presence. Am I right in promising that this will be 
ere veiy long? Adieu, what a long letter have I written 
you« I vnll now conclude by bestowing an imagi* 
nary kiss on that lovely fiice, which must satisfy me till 
I have the felicity of seeing you again. 

** And now, my dear friend and fairest countess, I will 
end my lengthened epistle by praying God to have yon 
ever in his holy care and keeping.** 

The receipt of this letter afforded me the liveliest 
pleasure, and I wrote to the king regularly every night 
and morning. I might here introduce a specimen of 
my own epistolary style, but I will not ; for although the 
whimsical and extravagant things my pen gave utter- 
ance to, were exactly to the king's taste, they might sur« 
prise you ; but my royal correspondent loved the wild 
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and bi2afr« turn of my expressions, and I fulfilled his 
wishes ; perhaps it was not the only instance in which I 
gratified his inclination. 

My cousin, the chancellor of France, had remained 
to keep me company instead of joining the party at 
Chantilly. My coutitiy say you, and by what right or 
title could M. de Maupeou become such ? I wUl tell 
you. First of all he only aspired to the honour of relation** 
ship, but afterwards, turning orer the archives of hia 
family, he found the most incontestable proofs of his be« 
longing to the ancient faonilies of the du Barri ; and, full 
of joy, he hurried to me, unrolling at my feet his genea-i 
logical tree, to the great amusement of comte Jean and 
my sisters-in-law, who, after a long examination, de* 
elared that he was justly entitled to the appellation*of 
first cousin ; from that period be always aaaressed me 
cousin, whidi I flattered him by cetiiming whenever I 
was in the humour. 

About this period I was the happy instrument in 
saving from death a young girl whose iudges (as will 
be seen) were about to sentence her to be hanged with- 
out fully understanding whether she were innocent or 
guilty; this unfortunate creature was a young and 
pretty country girl, whose worthy pastor, the cur^ de 
Liancourt, had availed himself of tne influence he pos- 
sessed, and of the advantages of his authority over the 
poor creature's mind, to s^uce her from the paths of 
virtue. Unfortunately, just at the time when» she ex- 
pected to produce a living witness of their amour, and 
when she trusted to the cares of the cur^ to procure for 
her those comforts her unfortunate situation required, 
the author of her shame was suddenly carried cfl' by a 
violent death, and the wretched girl, either through ig- 
norance or the shame of having listened to the illicit 
passion of a priest^ neglected to make any of fhose for- 
mal declarations required by the law, and gave biith to 
a dead infant; the justice of the village, informed of her 
Atult, caused her to be arrested, and recorded against her 
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sentence of death, a decision which was afterwards kp* 
proved by parliament. 

The poor girl was in this extremity when, happily for 
her, M, de Mandeville, a worthy man from either Nor- 
mandy or Picardy, who had serred in the black mus* 
keteers, resolved upon attempting the revocation of the 
severe sentence which had been passed upon her, by 
addressing the king through my mediation ; he accord- 
ingly followed me to Marly, where I then was, and lost 
BO time in forwarding to me the following billet : — 

** Madam E,^-Beauty has ever been found the insepa- 
rable companion of goodness ; to yours I would appeal 
to obtain the ^Etvour of an immediate audience. My 
reasons for requesting it are not to solicit either place or 
pension, but to save the life of an erring creature whose 
crime has been that of ignorance. I await your reply 
with the noost lively impatience, and have the honour to 
remain, &c. &c." ' 

This note puzzled me excessively, however I gave 
orders for the immediate introduction of M. de Mande- 
ville, whose appearance was even more prepossessing 
than his note ; he looked and spoke like an honourable 
man, endowed with that sensibility so precious and so 
rare ; he put into my hands the petition, whilst he ex-^ 
plained to me the particulars relative to it, and I 
instantly wrote to the chancellor the following note, of 
which a thousand copies were taken in the course of 
the day. Althoucrh it has been many times in print, I 
shall offer no apologies for again submitting it to your 
perusal. 

«* Monsieur le Chancelter, — I do not profess to 
understand your laws, but they seem to me as unjust as 
barbarous. They are contrary to both reason and hu- 
manity, if they put to death an unfortunate female for 
giving birth to a still-bom child without having pre- 
viously disclosed her situation to any one; and yet, 
according to the memorial annexed to this, the peti- 
tioner is so circumstanced. Here is an unhappy girl 
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about to pay with the forfeit of her life for her igno. 
Tance of such a law^ or because the modesty and eveo 
shame attendant upon her disgraced condition prevented 
her conforming to it. I appeal to your sense of justice; 
the wretched girl, concerning whom I write, is a fit 
cibject for the exercise of your lenity, and I venture to 
assure my^lf that you will at least effect the commuta- 
tion of her punishment. Your own kind feelings will 
dictate all I would ask further for her. 

« I am, &c. &c;' 

I felt very certain that, from the manner in which I 
had expressed myself, the consent of M. de Maupeou 
was quite certain ; I therefore said to my visitor, the 
handsome musketeer, '* And now, sir, the noble work 
of charity, in which you have associated me, must be 
completed : go yourself and see the chancellor, tell him 
you come from me, and do not quit him till you obtain 
the reply I have solicited.** 

M. de Mandeville loaded me with thanks and praises 
which I did not really merit, because in the present in:- 
stance I acted as much from the wish to gratify my own 
feelings as his. My name and my letter were talismans 
beforewhich all doors flew open, and he reached, with- 
out difficulty, the presence of the chief administrator of 
justice, who, having read the memorial and the note I 
had affixed to it, said, <* That is sufficient, sir ; have the 
goodness to assure madame la comtesse du Barri, my 
cousin, that the reprieve she desires is already granted ; 
and as my £ur relation appears to fear -trusting implicitly 
to my personal friendship and humanity, I will set her 
Blind at rest by putting you in possession of the legal 
forms requisite for the prisoner.** 

He immediately issued the necessary orders for sus- 
pending the execution of the sentence, which M. de 
Mandeville lost no time in communicating to the poor 
girl, who, a very few days afterwards, received a full 
pardon, and was thus, in a manner, snatched from an 
unmerited and ignominious death. The musketeer re- 
quested permission to present my protegee to my notice. 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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She retUy was a very pretty girl, her feelings overpow- 
trad her, and the fainted in her attempt to throw herself 
tt my feet ; I soon reoo?ered her hy the aid of those 
restoratives which my neople stood staring without 
attempting to ofier, and tnen to send her away perfectly 
happy and cheer&iU I slipped into the pocket of her 
apRMi a reulean of fifty louis which the king had given 
me for her use ; and here I must remark, that this prince, 
avaricious as he naturally was, was yet dways ready to 
perform a good action, and, indeed, in this respect, he 
possessed many excellent qualities to which no one has 
•▼er yet done justice. 

When I next saw the chaneellor^— ^ Do you know, 
my fair cousin,*' said he, ** that if I wished to set you 
and the parliament quarrelling together I need only just 
whisper in what manner you treat our laws ?** 

* Your laws,** exclaimed I, ** are barbarous edicts, made 
rather for tigers than for men. Your punishments are atro- 
cious, nor do I see their application to correct a single 
malefector ; particularly in the case of this young girl it 
is abominable, and if the king would listen to me such 
savage edicts should not long remain unrepealed.** 

'* That may do very well,*' replied M. de Maupeou, 
** some time hence, but not just now ; ere our penal code 
can be revised we must have magistrates more supple than 
those who now dispute our slightest innovation ; and if, 
by the grace of God, we can mana^ to make a clear 
house of them, why we may confidastly anticipate 
the noblest results.'* 

By these and similar insinuations the chancellor be- 
spoke tha t aid and assistance which I afterwards so largely 
rendered him when he commenced the ruin of parliaments. 

Upon another occasion my credit and influence were 
employed with equal success. The otjects of my pre- 
sent exertions were the comte and comtesse de Loueme. 
Both husband and wife were deeply loaded with debts, 
a thing common enough with the nobility of the time ; 
these debts they never paid, another thing by no means 
unusual ; their creditors, whose flinty hearts were hut 
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Itltle moVed by the considerations of their rank and 
high blood, sent officers to enforce payment, when the 
Louemes opposed them with positive force and violence. 
s(nd the laws, thus outraged, condemned them to 8i;^er 
death. In vain did persons of the highest rank in the 
kingdom intercede in their behalf, imploring of the 
chancellor to interpose with the king ; although deaf to 
every other entreaty he instantly granted a reprieve at 
my solicitation^ declaring I was &e only pers(Mi who 
qould have ^fected so much in behalf of the distressed 
culprits^ as well as being the only source through which 
the king's mercy could be obtained. 

Immediately upon this notification, I was waited 
upon by the comtesse de Moyau, their daughter, and the 
baronne d*Heldorf, their daughter-in-law; both these 
ladies came to me in the deepest sorrow, and I mingled 
my sighs and tears with those they so plentifully sl^d ; 
but this was rendering poor service, and if I desired to 
aid their cause it was requisite I should speak to the 
king, who was little disposed to show any indulgence ia 
such cases, and was never known to pass over any 
attempts on the part of the nobility to resist the laws ; 
he looked with horror on every prospect of the return of 
thos^ times which he hoped and believed were passed 
and gone never to return. I well knew his sentiments 
on the subject, and yet, trusting to my great influence 
t>ver his mind, I did not despair of success ; besides 
Chon, my sister-in-law, was constantly remimiing me, 
that people of a certain rank should support one an- 
other, and that now was the time or never. I, there* 
fore, resolved upon befriending the daughters of comte 
de Loueme to the utmost of my power, and for that 
purpose I placed them both in a comer of the drawing- 
room so as to catch the kine's eye as he entered ; he ob- 
served them, and inquired who those two ladies were. 
" Sire," replied I, " they are the heart-broken daughters 
of the comte and comtesse de Loueme, who implore the 
clemency of your majesty to save the lives of the authors 
of their b^ng." "Ahr returned he, <<madame, you 
2 b2 
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know I can do noAiiig against die lawwfaidi thcj have 
ofcidcd.*' 

At these crad words the two yoong ladies threw 
tiiemselTCS at his feet, ezdaimiogy ** Pardon, pardon, 
sire ; in the name of heaven and joor iUustrioos an* 
eestors.** 

** Rise, ladies,** said ihe king; ** I would wiUingty 
serve you, hot I have not the power.* 

** No, sire,** cried I, ** joa most not, yon cannot re* 
lose oar nnited prayers; and I here vow to remain 
kneeling at your feet till your lips shall pronoonce the 
word which shall restore life and happiness to so many 
afflicted hearts.** 

•* Madame,*' said the king, although in a tone less 
firm, ** yon force me to dc what my principles condemn ; 
but since it must be so, I yield ; and only rejoice that 
the first personal favour yon request of me, is to per- 
fi>rm an act of beneficence. J^ies,** added he, turning 
towards the comtesse de Moyau and her sisfer-in-law, 
you owe the lives of your parents to the generous 
mediation of the comtesse du Barri.** 

The joy of the Louemes was only equalled by the 
base calumny of my enemies, who accused me of 
having prepared this scene, which was got up by the 
king and myself to produce effect and excite popularity. 
Could such disgusting ftdsehoods have entered into the 
minds of any but the most depraved ? yet those who 
continually watched and misrepresented my least ac- 
tion, appeared anxious to deprive me of even the taste 
for, as well as the power or, doing good. This took 
place at Choisy, which we very shortly after quitted for 
Compidgne, where I passed my time very agreeably. 
The king would not suffer either the duchesse de Gram- 
mont or the comtesses d'Egmont and de Brienne to 
' accompany us upon this excursion. It has likewise been 
asserted, that neither the duchesse de Grammont nor the 
nrincesse de Beauvau were present during the king's 
first visit to Chantilly : that is not correct; it was at the 
second that they were forbidden by Louis to join the 
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^aiiy. Thode who fabricated such accounts, in all 
probability derived their information from either the 
stable or the kitchen^ which was all they knew of the 
court of Louis XV» 

During my abode at Compile I dined several 
times at the house of my brother-in-law, Cleon du 
Barri, then a captain in the regiment de Beauce, who 
was, with a detachment, quarter^ in the neighbourhood 
of the castle ; and he, with the rest of his brother offi- 
cers, vied in endeavours to please and amuse me. They 
gave flutes in honour of me, were perpetually devising 
tteih sch^nes to render the place agreeable to me ; and 
in that they perfectly succeeded, for I quitted Com- 
pidgne with no other regret than that my stay there was 
at an end. 

The king appeared each day more and more soli- 
citous to render me happy, ana even anticipated any 
wishes I might form. Amongst other marks of his 
fevour, he bestowed upon me &e splendid pavilion de 
Lucienne, sold by the due de Penthi^vre after the death 
t>f his son, the prince de Lamballe. You know this 
charming spot, which both nature and art have so 
liberally contributed to adorn : I have converted it into 
the most perfect and delightful habitation in which a 
mortal could desire to end her days. Nevertheless, this 
hope of passing my life tranquilly and happily within 
its sheltering bosom will prove but fallacious, if I may 
credit a pr^iction which has been verified already in 
part. You doubtlessly remember the young man who 
so obstinately pursued me to announce the high destiny 
to which I should attain, ere I had for one moment con- 
templated such an elevation. Well I you will scarcely 
credit me when I declare, that all recollection of him 
had entirely escaped me ; but, in truth, the constant 
vortex of a court life leaves no time for the recollection 
of the past, and fills our minds with no other ideas but 
to provide for the present, and occasionally to glance 
at the future. . 

2b3 
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However, I thought no mere of my young prqphet^ 
when one Sunday, after my return to Versailles from 
Compidgne, I attended mass at the castle ; all at onee I 
caught a glimpse of my mysterious acquaintance, lean^ 
ing his back against the wall behind tl^ idtar. He was 
examining my countenance with a deep and -fixed 
atteution. You may picture to yourself my astonish- 
ment and surprise at recognising in this place the per* 
son who had so long ago foretold my brilliant destiny. 
The colour rushed to my cheeks, and he could distinctly 
obserye how much I was agitated by his presence, and 
his beautiful countenance was lit up with a pleasant 
smile ; after which he gracefully waved his hand round 
his head, as though he would say, ** Are you not queea 
of France T' This gesture excited my astonishment still 
farther; however, I returned his mute inquiry by a 
slight inclination of the head, intended to say, ^ Yoa 
are right.*' In a moment a sort of doud seemed lo 
cover my eyes. So soon as I could recover f^om the 
sudden dimness which obscured my vision, I endea- 
voured to bend my looks in an opposite direction ; for 
so greatly was I the point of general observation, that 
I feared to awaken suspicion by an indiscreet atteetion 
to one particular person or place ; and when after some 
little time had elapsed, and I ventured to turn my eyes 
again to the spot where the young man had been stand 
ing, he had disappeared. 

I was unable to recover my astonishment at the 
whole affair, and the suddenness of his departure in* 
spired me with a lively desire to know more of him, 
whether he were man or demon. I mentioned it to 
Chon the sanve day, who, having listened to me with 
extreme attention, ** Upon my word,'' said she, " this 
is a most marvellous event in your history. Why do 
you not mention the fact to M. de Sartines V* 

** Because it appears to me folly to disturb or annoy 
a person who has given me no offence ; and were I 
put him into the hands of the police, I might possibly 
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ftiii reason to repent having acted so. On the other 
hand, I would give any sum of money for one more 
kiterview with this wonderful person.'' 

There the conversation ended ; but my sister-in law, 
by an unpardonable curiosity she ought not to have in- 
dulged in, wrote, unknown to me, to the lieutenant of 
the police, entreating of him to use the most active 
measures to trace out the object of my curiosity. M. 
de Sartines, delighted at having an opportunity of prov- 
ing to roe and mine his skill and zeal, turned all his 
bloodhounds loose upon the track of this unfortunate 
being. DuHng these proceedings I received a letter, 
seal^ with five black seals, bearing the impress of a 
death*s head. J thought at first that it was to notify 
the decease of some friend, and I looked upon the style 
as gloomy as it was strange ; but, upon opening it, I 
found it to contain the following words : — 

** Madamb la comtesse, — ^I am perfectly aware that 
the strict pursuit made after me in your name is with- 
out your knowledge or sanction : those sent in search 
of me have spared no pains nor trouble to ascertain my 
name and abode. My abode ! Let all as they value 
themselves avoid meeting me there; for, when they 
enter it, H will be never to quit it more. Who am I ? 
That can only be known when this life has been ex- 
changed for another. I charge you, madame, to com- 
mand the lieutenant, M*. de l^rtines, to cease his re- 
searches after me ; they would be fruitless, and might 
only compromise your safety. Remember, I predicted 
your good fortune ; was I not correct in it ? I have 
also foretold reverses; I am equally correct in them 
also. You will see me twice more ; and should I un- 
fortunately cross your path a third time, prepare to bid 
adieu to the light of heaven and the pleasures of this 
world.'* 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the excessive 
terror with which I was filled upon the perusal of this 
billet. I summoned my sister-in-law, and complained 
of the harshness of conduct thus adopted against my 
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pleasure. Cbon was equally alarmed, and confessed td 
me what she bad done in asking the aid of M. de Sar« 
tines ; at the same time that she was the first to declare 
that it was requisite to put an end to all further search^ 
whichy in one shape or other, might bring on the most 
£ital consequences. I therefore wrote myself to M. de 
Sartines, thanking him for bis exertions ; but saying, 
that my sister-in-law and myself had learned from the 
lips of the mysterious stranger all we were desirous of 
knowing, and that any further researches being unplea- 
sant to him would be equally disagreeable to me. M. 
de Sartines obeyed my request ; and from that period 
till the death of the kmg 1 heard no more of this sin-* 
gular personage. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Extrtordinftiy anecdote of Louts XIV. andmadame de Maintenon— 
The comtesse da Barri at Chantillj— Opinioo of the king and the 
eointe de la Marche respectinf the ** Iron Mask'*— Madame da Bani 
Tisits madame de Lagarde. . 

Mt acquaintance with the singular being I was speak* 
ing of in the last chapter did not end here, as you will 
find in the se<|[uel. I will now give you an account of 
an equally strange affair, in nearly the same words as 
Louis XV. himself related it to me. Although strongly 
recommended by my sister-in-law and M. de Sartines 
to conceal the whole story of my mysteiious friend from 
the king, yet, unaccustomed to the prudential observa- 
tion of court reserve, I, one fine evening, in order to 
fill up a long blank in the conversation, related the 
story from beginning to end. His majesty listened with 
attention till I had concluded. '< This is indeed,'* said 
he, << a most singular history ; and I think you have 
acted very wisely in putting an end to all interference 
on the part of the police ; for in such cases you fre- 
quently run great risks to procure a trifling gratifica- 
tion. We have seen something of the same sort in our 
family." 

This discourse excited my curiosity ; and I entreated 
of him to explain himself more fully. ** I ought not to 
do so," replied he ; •* such transactions should be kept 
for ever concealed ; but as more than half a century has 
elapsed since the event I allude to took place, I think 
I may venture to break the silence I have religiously 
observed until now. You are the only person I have 
ever mentioned it to, and I must bind you to the strict- 
est secrecy.*' This I faithfully promised ; and so long 
as Louis XV. lived I kept my word. 
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** At the conclusion of the last century, during th€ 
month of September,'* resumed the king, <* my great 
grandfather, Louis XIV., and madame de Maintenon 
formed the wish of consulting together some learned 
astrologer, in order to ascertain whether the coming 
age would be producti?e of good or ill to them. As 
neither of them knew to whom to apply, in order to 
attain their object, madame de Maintenon was com« 
pelled to confide her wishes to her friend, madame de 
Montchevreuil, who readily engaged to find for her the 
person she required; for, spite of the severity with 
which the law visited such practiceis, there was no 
scarcity of dealers in augury, who promised good or 
bad fortune accordingly as they were paid for it. 

<< Whilst this lady was making diligent search after 
<me perfectly competent to satisfy madame de Mainte- 
non, this latter, in conjunction with the king, spite of 
the superiority of their minds, were greatly disturbed 
at the probable consequences of the step they meditated. 
Their desire to penetrate into futurity appeared to them 
as ridiculous as it was criminal, but their weaker feeU 
mgs triumphed ; and the result of their deliberations 
was, that far from relinquishing their intention of 
searching the book of fete, they should lose neither 
pains nor trouble to attain their object; and to encou* 
rage each other, they reckoned upon their fingers tho 
names of every person of their acquaintance, or evea 
belonging to the court, who had derived profit and ad- 
vantage from the predictions of fortune-tellers. 

<* The minds of all at this period were still imbued 
with those superstitious fieelings, of which many of tho 
most illustrious persons had given ample proof even m 
the preceding reign. We have become either more 
wicked or more sceptical, whichever you please to term 
it; but this is certain, that many of the things pre- 
dicted were accomplished with an exact punctuality^ 
which might serve to overthrow the finest arguments 
of the greatest philosophers, and which has indeed 
destroyed many ingenious theories. Doubtless the 
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4lidden laws of nature have reference to other beings 
than ourselves ; and, beyond dispute, may be said to 
govern the creatures of an unknown world as well as 
exercising control over poor mortals like os.** After 
this short digression, of which I give you the precise 
meaning, the king continued as follows : — 

** On the following day madame de Montchevreuil 
paid a visit to madame de Mainttnon, in which she 
declared, that upon mature reflection, she could not 
poceed with the commission she had undertaken : that 
It was tempting Providence, and had better be aban- 
doned. Inis remonstrance had no effect upon madame 
de Maintenon, who shielded herself from any necessity 
of retracting, by repeating to herself, that she had 
pledged herself to jom Louis XIV. in the undertaking, 
and it would never do for her to forfeit her character for 
firmness and good sense by now appearing trifling and 
capricious. However, she feigned a seeming compli- 
ance with the advice of madame de Montchevreuil, 
whilst, in reality, her mind was resolved upon executing 
her project. 

<* There was in her household a female, who was not 
immediately one of her establishment, although gene*- 
rally ranking as such ; one of those active, stirring per- 
sons, who thrust themselves into a noble fiunily under 
the equivocal title of half servant, half lady. Tliis one 
had charge of all the necessary purchases of house linen, 
engaged the servants, kept watch over their conduct, 
procured for the marchioness whatever particulars she 
might require upou any subject ; and took upon herself, 
hi a word, aiiy piece of service by which she could more 
firmly plant herself in the family of her employers 
She received no fixed wages, but their absence was 
abundantly compensated in the numerous rich presents 
that were continually made her. Her sleeping apart 
ment was always immediately adjoining that of madame 
de Maintenon in the castle. A person of this description 
(as may be readily supposed) knew the world too well to 
find any difficulty in procuring a mere fortuno-teller; and 
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as her discretion miglit be confidently r^ied on, it W9$ 
resolved by her mistress to intrust her with the design.^ 

** Two days after, she had removed all difficulties by 
discovering an Italian priest, famed as the most skilftU. 
necromancer of his day, one who undertook to reveal 
the decrees of iate to all those who should consult him^ 
as clearly and readily as though its leaves lay open as 
a book before his eves. But this gifted person lived in 
the utmost dread of attracting the notice of parliament, 
and exercised his art only under the strictest assurances 
of secrecy, in the most retired and secluded manner, 
with every precaution to prevent the possibility of a 
surprise. . . 

** These conditions were too gratifying to madaroe 
de Maintenon to cause much delay in subscribing to 
them ; and it was finally arranged, that the prophet and 
his new applicants should meet at a house in Sevr^ 
belonging to the royal faimily, then in the occupation of 
madame Cerfol (the lady of whom mention has been al- 
ready made). The marchioness was to repair thither at 
one o'clock in the morning with a single firiend. Ho 
have taken such a measure in open daylight would have 
been to proclaim their secret to all Paris. One person 
besides madame de Cerfol was necessarily admitted 
into their confidence, and that was the due de Noailles, 
who was charged, by the king*s express orders, to take 
every possible precaution to ensure their safety, as far 
as it could be done without attracting public attention 
to so extraordinary an affair. 

'* At the hour appointed madame de Maintenon and 
the due de Noailles ascended a carriage, which awaited 
them at one of the park-gates, and soon conveyed them 
to Sevr^, whither the Italian priest had gone the pre- 
ceding night. This wretched man had celebrated alone 
the sacrifice of the mass, and had consecrated several 
wafers. 

•* Every thing confirmed the opinion, that the conjuror, 
up to the present moment, merely supposed himself 
sent for to satisfy the curiosity of some country noblemap 
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and his lady, who were boUi anxious and eager to read 
their future fortune through his assistance. I can only 
'suppose, if he had been in ignorance of the real rank of 
those who addressed him, the sight of the king must 
have quickly undeceived him, as the cotaclusion of the 
story proves he well knew to whom he spoke when he 
delivered his prediction. However this may have 
been, he was no sooner alone with the marchioness, 
than he commenced the necessary preparations for the 
performance of his sorceries and enchantments*; he 
burned perfumes, offered prayers, and with loud in- 
vocations adjured the powers of hell to answer him ; 
and in the midst of a wild and agitating sound which 
pervaded the whole building, during the heavy swell 
of noises too dreadful to have arisen from mortal 
sources, and whilst a thousand visions were flitting to and 
fro, he drew the horoscope of the king and raadame de 
Maintenon. He promised Louis XIV. that he should 
succeed in all his undertakings ; and that, on the very 
day on which he spoke the words (the 2nd of October) 
one of his children had been called to the inheritance 
of an immense fortune. Then giving him a small 
packet, wrapped in new parchment, ' The day in which 
you form the fatal resolution of acquainting y out self 
with the contents of this packet/ said he, ' will be the 
last of your prosperity ; but if you desire to carry your 
good fortune to the highest pitch, be careful upon every 
great festival, that is to say, Easter, Whit-Sunday, the 
Assumption, and Chrbtmas, to plunge a pin in thif 
talisman, so that the point shall pass directly through 
it; observe to do this, and you will live perfectly 
happy.' 

'< The 'king accepted the fatal present, and swore 
upon the Gospel never to open the packet ; he richly 
rewarded the priest^ who from that period lived in a 
retreat so well concealed as to evade the most diligent 
researches of those who sought to discover it. 

** Some time after news was received, that on the 
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terj Sod of October, 1700^ named by the pmtt^ 
Charles II., king of Spain, had appointed in his will 
Philip of France, son of the dauphin, his successor 
and heir, an inheritance truly immense, as the astro- 
loger had foretold. You may well think how highly 
thu realization of the prediction inspired the kjng with 
confidence as to the fulfilment of the remainder : and, 
on his part, he never foiled upon any saint's day or 
othtr solemn festiral to stida the mysterious pin in the 
talisman upon which so much depended. 

** Nevertheless, spite of all tnese observances, his 
undertakings did not invariably succeed, which asto- 
nished him greatly ; when one day the great Bossuet, 
happening to be at madame de Maintenon*s, the con- 
versation turned upon magic and sorcery, necromancy 
and their horrible profanations ; and he expressed him- 
self with so much force and energy, that the king and 
madame de Maintenon looked at each other without 
knowing what to say, and began, for the first time, to 
feel compunction for what they had done, and to regret 
their imprudence. They talked of it much together, 
and at length resolved to reveal their crime to their 
confessors. The punishment imposed on the king by 
his spiritual (adviser was, that he should evince his 
contempt for the talismanic properties of the parchment 
packet, by immediately opening it. 

** Louis XIV. did not by any means admire this 
method of expiating his fault ; and a sort of involun- 
tary dread took possession of him, as, in obedience to 
the command of his confessor, he went to procure the 
magic parcel, which he tore open in the presence of 
madame de Maintenon and father la Chaise. The 
packet contained nothing but a consecrated wafer, 
pierced through with as many pins as there had been 
saints* days since the king had received it. At the sight 
of this horrible sacrilege my grandfather was filled with 
deep remorse and consternation, from which it was a 
long time ere he recovered; and it was not until he 
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had undergone many severe penances, iastingf, and 
caused numberless masses to be said, that be felt him*^ 
self at all relieved from the weight of his crime. 

'* But all this was only the commencement of the 
divine vengeance : and those in the secret of this un*- 
fortunate affair remarked, that this great monarch lost 
from that time as many male descendants in a direct 
line as he had stock pins into the holy wafer.** 

Louis XV. here terminated his singular history, 
which struck my mind with a sort of religions terror. 
I strove by every possible effort to dissimulate, conceal- 
ing from the king the emotions to which his narration 
bsMi given rise. I contented myself with observing, 
** that after hearing his marvellous recital, I should only 
be more confirmed in my determination to leave my 
young prophet to the tranquillity he desired.'* 

** It will be far best so,*' added Louis ; *♦ I know so 
many fiettal results whidi have followed any indiscreet 
curiosity, that I am persuaded you had much better 
leave such mysterious affairs to work their own soluii^ 
tion.*' 

I promised to follow hb advice, and we then con- 
versed upon other subjects. Since then this anecdote 
has recurred to my memory ; and, without wishing to 
impeach the sincerity of Louis XV., I have asked my- 
self, whether, by the opportune relation of this adven- 
ture, probably invented by himself, he did not seek to 
destroy the confidence I appeared to entertain in the 
predictions of my prophet. I say invented, because 
the king had a peculiar readiness and facility in com* 
posing these sort of wonderful tales, carefully noting 
down every circumstance which fell under his know* 
ledge deviating from the ordinary course of things. He 
had a large collection of these legends, which he de- 
lighted in narrating ; and this he did with an ease and 
grace of manner I have never seen equalled. 

About this period the prince de Cond6, whose gal- 
lantry never failed, entreated the king to pay a second 
visit to Chantilly : and it was upon this occasion that 
2c2 
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Louis erased from the list af court ladies all those whose 
preseace would be disagreeable to me during our 
stay at ChaDtilly. Oue pcene of pleasure followed 
another, and one fitte succeeded another. I accom- 
panied . his majesty without ever quitting him ; and if 
hitherto there had existed any doubts as to the sincerity 
of the king*s attachment, the most sceptical j^rson 
would now hare been convinced of the fact. Loiiis XV. 
was never from my side, and appeared solely occupied 
in gratifying- my slightest wish; the princes of the 
court carefully imitat^ his example ; and such a life as 
I then led was abundant compensation for all the pains 
and anxieties I had endured from the malice and jea- 
lousy of certain females, as well as the sarcastic bitter* 
ness of men, who feared that my influence should 
destroy theirs. 

I may, with truth, affirm, that I received the ho- 
nours and attention of a queen; verses, plays, aU 
written to convey some praise or compliment to me ; 
and the king testified the lively gratification it afforded 
him to see me thus an object of general solicitude, as 
well as of the most flattering distinction. His conduct 
towards the prince de Cond^ became more gracious 
than it had ever been observed to be to the princes of 
the blood • for there existed a singular coolness in the 
royal faunily towards all the princes of this branch. 
The king looked upon it as vastly inferior to his own, 
because it hkd been separated from the throne before 
the accession of Henry IV. to the crown: he even 
asserted, that there was much to be said upon this 
subject, and prudence compels me to pass over the 
many histories and circumstances related by him to me 
of this brilliant portion of his noble race. 

Neither the prince de Cond^, whom I knew well, 
nor the prince de la Marche, entertained much regard 
for their relations ; and they had always some spiteful 
story in store respecting the posterity of Louis XHL 
There is one historical ^ct which has never been pro- 
Dei ly cleared up. 
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One day that I was conyersiDg with the comte de la 
Marche upon the disputes concerning the parliaments, 
and expressing my fear, that, if driven to desperate 
measures, the people would rise in open rebellion in 
favour of the magistracy, — " They would be still more 
clamorous,'* replied he, " if they knew aU I could tell 
them." 

" And what do you know more than myself?*' asked 
I;^* your highness alarms me by speaking thus.*' 

** Amongst events now passed and gone is one that 
would materially afi'ect the public peace, if known.** 

'' You must explain yourself, my lord," said I. He 
refused ; but I persisted in pressing the matter with so 
much earnestness, that at last he said, in a low voice, 
. " Did you ever hear of the man who wore the iron 
mask?*' 

•* Yes, certainly,*' replied I, " who was he ?" 

** A great prince, and a most unfortunate man.*' 

" But who was he really?" 

'* In the eyes of the law the crown of France should 
have been his ; but, in the conscientious view of things, 
he certainly had no claim.** 

The comte de la Marche stopped here ; and, as I waa 
not very deeply read in history, I did not exactly com- 
prehend the distinction he had just made. I had fre- 
quently heard talk of the *^ Iron Mask,** whom people 
reported to be either allied to, or sprung from, the royal 
family ; but all these particulars were confus^ in my 
memory. However, I was much struck with the 
conversation I had hstd with the comte de la Marche ; . 
and when next the conversation fell on this mysterious 
personage, I asked the due de Richelieu what he 
thought of him. 

•* Upon my honour,*' replied he, ** I never could find 
out who he really was ; not that I did not try,'* added 
be, assuming an air of modest vanity, which well be- 
came his green old age. *< I had a mistress of tolerably 
high birth, mademoiselle d*Orleans, as indeed I had the 
honour of having the princesses, her august sisters. 
2c3 
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Howerer, the former, known under the name of made- 
moiselle de CharoUats, was dying to do some act of 
kindness that should be agreeable to me. Well, I 
requested she would obtain from the regent, her father, 
the solution of the secret relatire to the ' Iron Mask.* 
She used every possible device, but nothing could she 
obtain from her father, who protested, that the mystery 
should never escape his lips ; and he kept his word, he 
never did divulge it. I even imagine that the king 
himself is ignorant of it, unless indeed cardinal de 
Fleury informed him of it.*' The mar^chal told me 
afterwards, that he thought the opinion adopted by 
Voltaire the most probable, viz. that this unknown per- 
son was the son of the queen Anne of Austria, mother 
of Louis XIV. These last words helped, in a measure, 
to resolve the enigma which corate de la Marche had 
left me to unravel ; and, with a view to satisfy myself 
more positively upon the subject, I availed myself of 
the first time I was alone with the king, to lead the 
conversation on this story. 

At the mention of the ** Iron Mask,*' Louis XV. 
started. " And do you really credit such a feble ?" 
asked he. 

" Is it then entirely untrue ?** inquired I. 

" Certainly not," he replied ; " all that has been 
said on the matter is destitute of even common sense.** 

•* Well,** cried I, " what your majesty says, only 
confirms what I heard from the mar^chal de Richelieu.'' 

•* And what has he been telling you ?*' 

" Very little, sire ; he told me only, that the secret of 
who the ' Iron Mask* really was had not been com* 
municated to you.*' 

'* The marshal is a simpleton if he tells yeu so. I 
know the whole affair, and was well acquainted with 
the unhappy business.*' 

** Ah,** exclaimed I, clapping my hands in triumph, 
"just now you affected perfect ignorance ; you knew 
nothing at all about it, and now—** 

** You are a very dangerous woman/' cried the 
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king, inierrupting me by loud fits of laughter, *' and 
you are cunning enoagh even to surprise the secrets of 
the state.** 

*• Tis you, rather, who could not resist the inclina- 
tion to let me see that you knew what the mar^chal had 
declared you ignorant of. Which of us two is the most 
to Wame, I wonder?'* 

" Myself, I think,*' answered the king ; " for after 
all, you did but act with the candour and curiosity of 
your sex : it was for me to have employed more of th« 
prudence of a king in my replies to your interrogatories/' 

" Well, but,*' said I, ** since you really do know all 
about this man with the iron mask, you will tell it to 
me, will you not ?** 

** I should be very careful how I gratified your 
curiosity,** said he ; " this is a point in history which 
must never be cleared up ; state reasons require that it 
should for ever remain a matter of doubt,** 

** And / must have you tell me,** returned I ; "do 
pray tell, and I will love you with all my heart.** 

** It cannot be.** 

*♦ And why not ? this unfortunate person has been 
long dead without leaving any posterity.'* 

" Are you quite su»« of that ?'* inquired the king, in 
a serious tone. 

•* But what signifies,'* said I, •* whether he be dead 
or alive ? I entreat of you to bestow upon me this proof 
of your confidence. Wh'^ of all those who have spoken 
of him have told the truth." 

" Nobody ; but Voltaire has approached it mor« 
nearly than any one else." 

After this partial confession the king implored of mo 
to change the conversation, which I could easily per- 
ceive was extremely disagreeable to him. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed to me quite clear, that this celebrated 
rirson belonged to the royal family, but by what title 
could not devise. It was in vain that I afterwards 
revived the subject; not during the moments of the 
most tender confidence could I obtain the information 
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I desired. Possibly had I lived with him some years 
more I might have succeeded in drawing from him al. 
he knew respecting the object of my curiosity. Old 
men, like children, can conceal nothing from those they 
lore, and who have obtained over them an influence 
they willingly submit to. 

Before I proceed to more important events, I would 
fain speak of persons with whom I lived before my 
elevation. My godfather, M. Billard du Monceau, was 
still living, as well as madame Lagarde, with whom I 
had resided as companion. My interview with the 
former is well known ; and the authors of Anecdotes of 
mv Life, published thirteen years since, have strictly 
adhered to the truth, with the exception of some vul- 
garisms they have put into the mouth of that excellent 
man which he never uttered. 

As to madame Lagarde, she was strangely surprised 
to see me arrive at her house ; and the evident embar- 
rassment my presence occasioned her, was a sufficient 
revenge on my part for the many unkind things she 
had said and done respecting me. I would not prolong 
her uncomfortable situation, but studied to conduct 
myself with the same unaffected simplicity of former 
days. I talked over the past, inquired after her family, 
and offered my best services and protection without 
malice for what was gone by, and with perfect sincerity 
for the future. But spite of all my endeavours to spare 
her feelings, it was evident that rage and humiliation 
at the advantage my altered fortunes gave me over her, 
struggled within her, and the conflict of her mind was 
but too plainly depicted in her countenance. However, 
that was the least of my troubles ; I soon restored her 
to comparative calmness; and before I quitted her, 
made her promise she would come and see me. 

She would gladly have evaded this request ; but her 
son, the master of requests, who sufficiently misjudged 
me to fear my resentment, and who possessed great 
influence over her, induced her to present herself at my 
house. She accordingly came to call upon me, with a 
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mind bursting with spite and jealousy ; yet she choked 
down her angry passions, and so far humbled her- 
self, as to entreat my pardon for her own sake and that 
of her family, for all her unkindness towards me. I 
would not allow her to finish ; " Madame," said I, " I 
only allow agreeable recollections to find a place in my 
memory; had I entertained the slightest resentment 
against either you or yours, you may be quite certain 
I should not have again entered your dwelling ; and I 
again repeat the offer I made the other day, of gladly 
seizing the first opportunity of being useful to you/' 

Each of these words, expressive of the kindest feel- 
ings towards her, was like the stab of a poniard. She, 
however, extolled them with the most exaggerated 
praise, implored of me to believe how deeply she re- 
gretted her past behaviour, and talked so long and so 
much about it, that when she quitted me, it was with 
the most certain impression on my mind, that in her I 
possessed a most violent and implacable enemy, and in 
this conclusion I was quite correct. M. Dudelay, her 
son, had the effrontery to request to be presented to 
me, and charged the excellent M. de Laborde to make 
known his wishes to me. I begged he would inform 
M. Dudelay, that I admitted no person into the circle 
of my acquaintance but such as were known to the 
king; and that if he thought proper to apply to his 
majesty, I should obey the royal will on the subject, 
whatever it might be. He justly considered this re- 
pulse as a biting raillery, for which he never forgave 
me. I entertained no ill will against him for his past 
perfidy, but I considered it strange that he should 
presume to approach me with familiarity. I should 
not have adopted the same line of conduct towards the 
farmer-general, his brother, who, less assuming, con- 
tented himself with assuring me of his devotion, and 
the sincere regret with which he contemplated the past, 
without ever seeking to introduce himself into my pre- 
sence. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Th« Joe d*Aiffailkm is wnninated lientenuit-^eDeral of Uie lig;ht hone 
— Th«abb€Teray comptToUer-geaeral— His portrait— AflF*ir of the 
dac d'AigoilloD— The bishop of Taites and la GtooTdaa—The kingfs 
remark — Tbe bishop of Orleans intrigfnes with a senllion — The shops 
of Nantes— Madame Louise takes the vows— Opinion of the king re- 
specting devotees— The due de Richelieu's observations concemiog 
the house of Austria — ^The comtesse du Barri is apprehensive of the 
influence of the danphinesse over the king's nund — The marechalfl 
de Mirepoiz endeavoucs to reassure her. 

Whatever his flatterers may have urged to the con« 
trary, it is very certain that at one time (whether in- 
stigated by fear or any other motive) the due de 
Choiseul exhibited strong marks of a desire to conci- 
liate my friendship. He had been present at several 
suppers to which I had incited him; he had even 
accompanied me to Triel, an estate belonging to M. de 
Roussel, the farmer-general, who wished to sell it. 
I had therefore good reasons for supposing that this 
minister^ acting from the prudential advice of his wife 
or madame de Brienne, was disposed to cease his former 
annoying conduct. But this gleam of good sense 
quickly disappeared, and the due de Choiseul resumed 
his usual dislike towards me directly he learned that 
M. de la Tour du Pin, colonel of the regiment in which 
my brother was captain, bad caused military honours 
to be paid me. 

The minister loudly complained of this excess of 
condescension; observing to the gallant officer who 
had rendered it, that such distinctions should only 
be paid to the princesses of the blood royal, or, at the 
utmost, to duchesses, but never to mere ladies of title. 
This speech, which quickly found its way to me, was 
but little calculated to make me feel great regard for 
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liim who had uttered it. However, the only revenge 
I took was affecting great friendship for M. de la Tour 
du Pin, whom I recommended to the notice of the 
king ; nevertheless, an opportunity of humbling the 
pride of the minister soon presented itself, and I was not 
slow in taking advantage of it. By the death of the due 
de Chaulnes, the post of captam of the light horse 
became vacant ; M. d'Aiguillon, who was very desirous 
of obtaining it, came to solicit my patronage in order to 
obtain the king*s grant without passing through the 
tedious routine of preferring his request through the 
ministers, and his majesty pledged me his royal word 
to dispose of it according to my desire. 

I leave you to judge how completeljr the duke was 
mystifiedi when, upon laying berore his majesty the 
papers and document^ relative to this post, he learned 
from the lips of the king himself the appointment of 
captain of the light horse was bestowed upon one he 
so thoroughly hated and despised. The duke easily 
guessed that I had been the instigator of this measure, 
which was not of a nature to soften the bitterness of his 
feelings towards me ; his sister was well nigh expiring 
with rage when she heard of it. 

The due d'Aiguillon had long attached great value to 
that favour which drew him thus about the king*s per- 
son, and admitted him even a messmate of the royal 
military establishment ; by joining his power and influ- 
ence to that of the chancellor they could the more easily 
deal out dangerous blows to the due de Choiseul, as 
they had frequent opportunities of weakening theking*s 
confidence in that minister. 

The comptroller-general of finances, M. Mainon 
d'Invau, was a man possessed of little merit, very short- 
sightt^d, and wholly inadequate to the high office he 
filled : one glance was sufficient to conve]^ an idea of 
the man. I could never endure him ; his awkward 
mien, flat, dull-looking countenance, and ridicalously 
cut cloaths, disgusted me; he had, besides, theunplea- 
sai t habit of taking snuff in such prodigious quantities, 
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that whenever he set foot in a room he literally strewed 
the floor and furniture with it ; to sum up the whole, 
he was a creature of the due de Choiseul's, and that 
alone was sufficient to render him odious in my eyes. 

He was succeeded in his post by the abb^ de Teray, 
who, a member of the parliament of Paris, had secretly 
sold himself to the court, and managed (without any 
scruple) to ha^e two strings to his bow : you, no doubt, 
recollect him, with his tall lank figure, his plain coun- 
tenance, and vulgar common-place air; but beneath 
this unprepossessing exterior he concealed an acateand 
penetrating mind, a vast and ever-ready conception, 
and a most extensive capacity ; he was endowed with 
boldness, effrontery, and much real courage, added to an 
unshrinking firmness which nothing could intimidate or 
move ; joined to all this, he possessed an almost incre- 
dible insensibility to the misfortunes and sufferings of 
others, with the keenest relish for every species of 
sensual enjoyment, in which he indulged to the greatest 
excess. Until his entry into the ministry his conduct 
had been uniformly regular, he was looked upon as an 
indetJEitigable and upright man of business ; however, he 
was not long ere he lost this reputation for probity, and 
never did minister draw down upon his head such 
general odium. The detestation entertained for M. de 
Maupeou was a trifle compared to the universal execra- 
tion which attended the comptroller-general; I own 
myself that, having contributed largely to his elevation 
to the post he held, I was at one time seriously alarmed 
lest the public clamour, so loudly raised against him, 
should be extended to me. 

His admission into the council was regarded as my 
work, and it was with the view of punishing me for 
this that the due de Choiseul instigated the par- 
liaments of Bretagne apd Paris to recommence their 
?ursuits against the due d* Aiguillon with fresh violence, 
his affair is well known to you, and I need not again 
retrace particulars too painful for my memory ; I will, 
however, instruct you in all that passed behind the cur- 
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tain duriDg the continuance of this great contest which 
brought about the destruction of the French magistracy. 

The Bretons abhorred the due d'Aiguillon, whom 
they accused of cowardice, extortion, of being an in- 
former, and they even went so far as to accuse him of 
having attempted to poison M. de la Chalotais. He was 
as incapable of this crime as of the others with which 
he was loaded, but enemies as bitter as his were could 
not be expected to have much regard for truth or justice. 
It was unfortunate for him that the public voice should 
thus declare itself against him ; he felt how imprudently 
he had irritated a whole province, and his favour at 
court but very imperfectly satisfied him as to the pro- 
bable result: he oecame gloomy and thoughtful, so 
much so, that the king himself observed it. ** What 
can il be that is vexing the due d'Aiguillon ?" inquired 
the king one day, '^ his character seems to me entirely 
changed.'* 

'* 1 know of no cause he can have for the alteration 
your majesty speaks of," said I, *' unless it be his law- 
suit, and the ratal termination it seems likely to meet 
with;' 

" These gentlemen of the lon^ robe,*" rejoined Louis, 
" are bitterly enraged against him, but that is the way 
they conduct themselves towards all who faithfully serve 
me ; tell the duke, that I wish for nothing more ardently 
than the opportunity of serving him, and I desire he 
will let me know his wishes in the present affair/* 

This expression of good-will was very gratifying to 
me, and I lost no time in repeating the question asked 
by the king to the duke. 

" Ah," said he to me, " this unfortunate contest wiU 
cause my ruin, it exposes me to a thousand disagree- 
ables on the part of the people, and God only knows how 
it will terminate.*' 

I availed myself of this opening to acquaint him with 
the kind disposition of the king towards him. 

** I am but too happy,*' said he, "since his majesty 
deigns to espouse my cause, I will consult my lawyers, 
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and then hasleo to ky erery particiilar of the affair 
before yon.- 

I shall now take leave of this albir for the present, it 
will come again before yon in the proper course of 
events, but recitals of a less moamral character first 
claim yoar attention. It was now the beginning of 
winter, 17T0 ; M. de la Romagn^re de Roussey, bbhop 
of Taibes, was on his way to Versailles ; this prelate, 
whose Tirtae and general conduct was for superior to 
the greater part of his brethren, who, instead of con- 
fining themselves to their diocese, consumed in Paris 
the revenues of their bishoprics, perceived before him a 
carriage, the wheels of which had just been broken by 
a cart, and a lady, still charming, although rather past 
the meridian of b«auty, most splendidly attired; step- 
ping through the mud in evident uneasiness and fears 
for her gay dress. The bishop of Tarbes did what every 
man of quaHty, passing for a gallant and polished gen- 
tlemaiy would have done; he stopped his carriage, aiiid 
hastily alighting, went himself to proffer the use of 
his equipage and escort as ^for as Versailles : the lady 
overpowered him with thanks, played with her fan, 
ogled, and declared she could not do such a thing as 
distuA) the comfort of a prince of the church. After 
reiterated entreaties on the part of the prelate, no way 
discouraged by these first compliments and ceremonies, 
she allowed herself to be oveipersuaded, and to be led 
to the carriage. Once established as travelling com- 
panions the conversation soon grew interesting, and the 
stranger bore her part in it so much to the charmed 
bishop's satisfaction, that understanding from her that 
her business was at the castle, he caused his carriage to 
set her down at the gate, and giving her his hand led her 
through the court-yards, corridors, and staircases, till 
he reached the apartments of the mar^chal de Richelieu, 
where he bade her adieu, without perceiving the smile 
of derision which had marked every countenance as he 
and his fair companion walked on arm*in'arm. This 
mirth will not surprise you when I tell you that the 
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lady in question, so fascinating in her appearance, and 
so respectfutly attended by M. de Roussey, was no 
other than la Gowrdati, a celebrated procuress of the 
time, well known by the appellation of " the little 
countess/' She had come upon some affairs connected 
with her line of business, in which the first gentleman 
of the bedchamber was concerned, and felt highly 
pleased at having made the poor bishop the innocent 
mstruroent of her revenge upon the whole body of the 
clergy, by the species of dishonour thrown upon the 
sacred cloth. Her first care was to have a hearty laugh 
at her adventure with the mar^chal ; who, too charita- 
ble to conceal a fact already known throughout the 
tastle, hastened to my house to relate it to the king ; 
and I leave you to imagine how much it amused Louis 
XV. " Well," said he, after he had fully enjoyed the 
laugh it gave rise to, *• such an action proves incon* 
testably the baptismal innocence of M . de Tarbes. I 
will take upon myself to affirm, that he is the only 
prelate in France who is not well acquainted with 
la Gourdan both by word and deed.'* 

This witty remark, so full of meaning, amused us 
greatly ; it was strictly just, for the bishops were then, 
with veiy few exceptions, the most unprincipled men 
in the kingdom. Not a day passed at Versailles ynih* 
out my hearing a number oi anecdotes of their gal* 
Ian try; but of all I heard, nothing equalled those 
relating to M, de Jarente, minister of ^ " ■ . If 

all may be credited that was reported of him, I can only 
say had I been a young and innocent girl, I would 
rather have passed a whole night beside any officer of 
the army, than trust myself in open daylight for half 
an hour with my lord of Orleans, 

The passion which this worthy bishop entertained 
for women in general, partook more largely of the gross 
desires of a satyr than the feelings of a man. He re- 
quired at least a dozen ere his amorous flames could be 
extinguished or satisfied. Tall, short, fat, thin, and titled 
2o2 
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ladies, simple country girls, opera dancers, sisters of 
charity, boarding-school misses, common girls, all 
shared his homage, and were at different times sought 
for to gratify his loose and sensual propensities. I had 
a serious quarrel with him on account of a scandalous 
adventure which occurred in consequence of his in- 
triguing with one of my scullions. The due de Villeroi 
showed better taste, and confined his favours to my 
waiting-maids. Upon the occasion to which I allude, 
monseigneur de Jarente had to enter the lists as the 
rival of a groom. Like Joconde's << Maid of the Inn,** 
my scullion had bestowed her heart upon a stable-boy^ 
but dazzled by the shining louis of the bishop, she 
strove to satisfy both suitors. Unfortunately the rival 
candidates met, and thereupon ensued a scene so dis- 
gusting and disgraceful, that it not a little contributed 
to the disgrace of this ecclesiastic; and although I 
knew him to be entirely devoted to me, I could not 
bring myself to take much trouble in his defence. 

But my pen is weary of detailing the affairs of othera, 
I will change my subject for one far more gratifying to 
myself — the uniform affection and kindness which 
Louis XV. continued to show me. It was now the 
eve of the new year. The king had in his gift the 
shops of Nantes ; this was the monopoly of. the build- 
ings of a certain part of the city frequented by mer- 
chants, the revenue arising from which amounted to 
about thirty thousand livres. Madame de Mirepoix 
greatly coveted this superb appointment, and entreated 
of me to request it of the king for her. My fondness 
for the mar^chale made me readily enter into her wishes, 
and I lost no time in mentioning the affair to the king. 
" I am sorry to be obliged to refuse your petition," said 
Louis, with a cold and constrained air ; and, after a 
moments silence, he continued, ** I regret it, but I 
cannot now retract ; my word is pledged, and I yester- 
day bestowed the * shops of Nantes* on a lady of nay 
court.*' 
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*• And to whom," asked I eagerly, ** have you givep 
them ? I trust not to that odious duchesse de Gram- 
mont.'* 

" No,** replied the king, with a smile of pleasure, 
'f not to any duchess in my kingdom, but to the alU 
lovely and enchanting comtesse du Barri.** 

"Me, sire r 

** Yes, my sweet friend, they are yours ; and I am so 
much the more pleased with my selection, as you have, 
by your warm endeavours to serve your friend, the 
mar^chale, evinced the disinterestedness of your ow'n 
heart;' 

'< Truly, sire, your kindness demands my warmest 
thanks, but I cannot deny that I should have preferred 
your offering them to the acceptance of madame de 
Mirepoix rather than myself." 

" Oh,*' said Louis, ** if that be all, 1 will endeavour 
to do something for her; we really owe her some 
recompense for the continual quarrels in which she is 
involved with her family, opposed as they all are to her 
intimacy with you, whose friend they are not disposed 
to be upon any terms.** 

A few days afterwards the king gave me for her a 
bank bill of one hundred thousand francs, which I 
hastened to convey to her. She took it, kept it, 
and never afterwards mentioned it. I have since 
learned, through theducd'Aiguillon,who heard it from 
his mother, that madame de Mirepoix had related every 
circumstance of the affair (with the exception of the 
king*s munificent gift) at the house of the marquise 
du Deffant, her friend, or at least her old acquaintance. 
The thing soon spread, and my enemies having re- 
modelled it after their own fashion, the scandal- mongers 
of the day hastened to circulate it with additional com- 
mentaries. 

• This year was fertile in great events. On the eleventh 
^f April, 1770, madame Louise, the youngest daughter 
of Louis XV., retired to the convent of the Carmelites 
at St. Denis. This virtuous princess had conceived the 
2d 3 
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project of taking the Teil more than eighteen years 
previously. Disgusted with the grandeur of the world, 
and preferring a retired and contemplative life, she 
had found the means of practising the austerities of a 
cloister in the midst of the sensual life of Versailles. 
Her sublime virtues, her gentleness, her unalterable 
sweetness, made her almost adored by all the peraons 
in her service as well as by all those persons admitted 
to her acquaintance. She had never mixed or med- 
dled with any court intrigue ; and, by a singulari^ of 
destiny, she never entered into the cabals of either 
party till after she had uttered those vows which severed 
her from the world ; then it was that the clergy availed 
themselves of her influence, to gain any ascendancy over 
the heart of Louis XV., and to lead it to whatever pur- 
poses suited them, 

Louis, who had long oeen aware of the design enter- 
tained by his daughter to retire from the world, had 
vainly strove to combat it ; and it was not till after a 
resistance of several years, that he was induced lo 
consent to her retreat Yet this prince has been re- 
proached for his apathy and insensibility. I can take 
upon myself to affirm, that the circumstance of which I 
am now speaking cost him a most violent struggle : he 
had kept the secret up to the last minute, and he ovmed 
to me, the day following the departure of his daughter^ 
that he had often been upon the point of admitting me 
to a participation of his distress, in order that he might 
have some one to whom he could speak of it, with a 
view to accustom himself to it ; and that he still fek 
himself withheld by a feeling which was natural to his 
temper, and i/vhich he could not get the'better oi 

It was on Ash Wednesday, at seven o clock in the 
morning, that the princess, with madame de Ghistel, 
ascended one of the king^s carriages, which had beep 
placed by his majesty at the disposal of his daughter 
from the preceding night. The princess departed froik 
Versailles without apprizing her sisters, and without 
taking leave of any one. She proceeded immediaieljjf 
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to tne convent of Carmelites at St, Denis, from whence 
she immediately despatched madame Ghistel with 
letters for her royal father and sisters. The news thus 
communicated to the inhabitants of the castle caused t 
surprise so much the greater, as it was wholly unex* 
pected. The princesses Adelaide, Victoire, and Sophie 
were much distressed at it, yet a feeling of anger at the 
mystery so , long observed by their sister was mingled 
with the grief &ey all felt at thus losing her; besides, 
this determination on the part of madame Louise ap^ 
peared to convey both a censure upon their present 
mode of life, and a hint to them to follow the example 
of their younger Sister. 

Visitors came in haste to talk over this event with 
me, and to inquire whether I had known any thing of 
it previously. I had sufficient prudeiice to conceal all 
previous knowledge of the matter ; for had 1 yielded to 
a movement of vanity, the princesses would have been 
highly incensed against me, that I had been treated with 
greater confidence than themselves ; I therefore replied 
to my numerous and indiscreet interrogators, that I 
was equally surprised with the court in general, and 
that I had heard nothing of this extraordinary resolu- 
tion until after it was carried into effect. When next 
I saw the king, I loudly expressed my concern as well 
as astonishment at his having been able thus to sepa* 
rate himself from his daughter. ** How could I oppose 
it T* said he ; '* her vocation was from above. I did all 
that lay in my power to dissuade her from taking such 
a step." 

** But, sire," added I, ** I greatly fear the poor prin- 
cess will be very unhappy.'* 

" Fear it not,'' said Louis; ** she will be the happiest 
of her family ; the concerns of another world will alone 
occupy her, and she will escape the thousand annoy- 
ances which distract and vex those who set their affec- 
tions upon sublunary things. Those devoted to a 
religious life are the only happy beings upon earth ; 
they throw down at the foot of the cross the heavy 
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burdens with which human affections cumber them, 
and have no care for any of those convicting passions 
which agitate their fellow-creatures. Their interest is 
bounded by the narrow circle to which they have 
limited their duties/' 

I could scarcely repress a smile at this picture of 
the life of a devotee, spite of the air of sadness I, as 
well as the court in general, was expected to assume in 
the present much regretted circumstance, and I quickly 
turned the conversation upon other matters. 

The next day I received a visit from the mar^hale 
de Mirepoix. " Well, what think you of madame 
Louise V was her first inquiry. 

" That she is a saint." 

** A fool you mean," replied madame de Mirepoix. 
** This is not the age for monastic seclusion and vows 
of celibacy. What will she do in a convent ? torment 
the court in the name of heaven, and serve as a two- 
edged sword in the hands of the clergy. What do you 
suppose the due d'Ayen said to roe yesterday of madame 
Louise ? « The princess wishes to go to Paradise for no 
other purpose tnan to avoid meeting any of her family 
in the next world.* ** 

A-nd this was the manner in which the court of Louis 
regarded the noble and exalted act by which a princess 
renounced the pomps and grandeur of the world. As 
for myself, I can with truth affirm, that as I further 
reflected upon the choice of madame Louise, it ap- 
peared to me an almost sublime action, entitled to 
universal admiration, and I felt disgusted vnth the in- 
sensibility of the courtiers, who, as devoid of religion 
as of feeling, considered rank, power, and money as 
the only precious things in life, and looked upon all who 
diffeied from their way of thinking as ridiculous or mad. 

However, the wonder excited by the retirement of 
madame Louise from court, like other wonders, ceased 
after a time to engross general attention. It was the 
universal theme of conversation for the first day, de- 
clined in interest on the second, and was nearly for- 
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gotten on the third — the attention of the courtiers being 
attracted, by other events, the most conspicuous of which 
fvas the marriage of the dauphin with the archduchess 
Marie Antoinette. This alliance, effected by the in- 
fluence of the due de Choiseul, was a real triumph for 
this minister. The empress, Marie Therese, a woman 
of great virtue and exalted character, had long desired 
to place one of her daughters upon the throne of 
Frauice. To accomplish this end, she had to struggle 
against prejudices founded upon the rivalry of rank 
and family, and to surmount the general opinion of the 
£aitality of the house of Austria towards the house of 
France. The mar^c lal de Richelieu, whom no one 
wiU suspect of being too partial to the cause, was of 
opinion, that this cause of dislike existed without any 
good grounds. He said to me, << It is insisted that 
any alliance with the Austrians has always been fatal to 
us. As far as regards the nation itself it may have been 
so, but with respect to the members of the royal family, 
which of them have ever failed to attract general 
admiration and esteem. Queen Elizabeth, wife of 
Chailes IX. was a most worthy and virtuous princess, 
who well deserved every Frenchman*s best regard ; she 
retired pure and spotless from the horrors which sullied 
the reign of her husband and her abominable mother- 
in-law. Anne of Austria, married to Louis XIIL, was 
the mother of one of our greatest kings ; and it is by 
her means the Bourbons reign in Parma, Naples, Spain, 
America, and the Indies. Her niece, Marie Th^rese, 
was the best of wives : Louis XIV. obtained a rich and 
extensive country as her dowry. You see that Austria 
might with gjreater reason complain of France ; which, 
since the reign of Louis XI \% has been continudly 
stripping her of part of her possessions. These facts 
are stubborn things, which might strike the eyes of all 
men, who nevertheless go about repeating the con- 
trary." 

Thus the empress had to struggle on against long- 
established prejudice. She had been greatly seconded 
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in her endeaTOun by madame de Pompadour, whom 
she cajoled with infinite grace. This lady, fnll of 
gratified vanity at seeing her aid thus sought by so 
august a princess, lent her whole credit and endeaTOurs 
to the due de Choiseul to bring about this marriage. 
Every obstacle was overcome, the betrothing took place, 
and the whole affair remained a profound secret till the 
hour for the consummation of the marriage. 

I will not conceal from you, that feeling myself but 
newly established in the king*s affections, the idea of 
the arrival of the young dauphiness filled me with 
anxiety and alarm. I pictured her to myself, as she 
really was, young, beautiful, and foscinating : once at 
Versailles, how could she fail to support the Choiseuls, 
to be guided by them, and to seek the destruction of 
my favour. I dreaded her rank, her wit, her many 
accomplishments, and the influence she might probably 
obtain over the mind of her grandfather. All these 
anticipations filled me with dread; and my friends, 
who, like myself, feared her arrival, sought by every 
possible means to iititate me against her, and to induce 
me to become her enemy before she had discovered the 
nature of her sentiments towards me. Not that I 
have much cause of complaint; from the period of 
her becoming queen, she exhibited so much generosity 
towards me, that I, above all others, should proclaim 
her incontestable superiority: and the respect with 
which she inspired me, forbids me to repeat the slan- 
derous reports which were even then circulated re- 
specting her. 

However, as she drew near the French empire, I 
could perceive an ill-disguised agitation diffused 
amongst the ladies who honoured me with their friend- 
ship ; and I could readily see they were each deciding 
which would be the best moment for forsaking me. 
The mar^hale de Mirepoix alone seemed disposed to 
remain fiatithful to me. *• Fear nothing,** said she to 
me, " the king does not like new faces, and the dau- 
phiness will not please him, for the very reason that 
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hers will be of a form he has not been accustomed to 
look upon/' 

«* May hefiTen grant it/' cried I ; "it would be a 
death-blow for me to see my enemies triumph after all.** 

'< The poor marquise de Pompadour*s fears were 
Tery different to yours. It was not a young and beau- 
tiful girl who tormented her, but the constant dread 
lest some rival should seduce from her the king's heart. 
I sought to console her, by proving that, in the common 
order of things, the place she held was impregnable ; 
and really to have superseded her in it, it would have 
been requisite to have offered the king what it was next to 
an impossibility to find, namely, a female, beloved by his 
majesty , established in an apailment closely adjoining his 
own, and surrounded by a society equally pleasing and 
agreeable to him : it being difficult to unite so many 
desirable points, she remained certain of her post. You 
are fax better off; the king has no eyes, no admiration, 
but for you. So hu satisfied, and rest assured ihe 
dauphiness will have no power to harm you in the 
affections of her grandfather/* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The kinr assnres madame da Barri that she has nothing to fear from 
the infileocA! df the daaphinefs, and promises that she shall be the 
firitt lady presented to that pitneest^The dannhin — The comte de. 
Provence-^Iioaif 8 opinion of these princes — The comte d*Artois — 
Agitation of the eonrt at the approach of the dauphiness— Quarrel 
i between the king and nobility, on accoont of a minoet — Farthor par* 
ticolan — ^The king's remarks npon it. 

" Well, my lovely friend,'* said the king ta me, ** we 
shall soon have a new princess among us. She has 
no doubt matured her plans, and the court of Vienna 
would not allow her to be at a loss for instructions. I 
will engage that she expects to carry all before her at 
Versailles. I doubt not but she will do s^ she pleases 
with her husband, but with me it will be a very different 
affair." 

<* And can you really believe she will attempt to 
govern you ?** replied I, with a secret joy. 

" I know what I say," cried Louis ; " her mother is 
too anxious to place France amongst the satellites of 
the imperial crown to have neglected tutoring the arch- 
duchess to obtain over us all the ascendancy possible.'' 

*' May my lucky planet defeat any schemes she may 
form for supplanting me in your majesty's favour.'* 

*' Oh ! be under no fears on that head,'' replied the 
king ; " she would only have her trouble for her pains 
were she to attempt such a thing; for, believe me, 
you are as necessary to my happiness as the minister 
K&unitz can be to Marie Thdrese.*' 

** Sire," cried I, ** you bring back joy and consola- 
tion to my heart, for I feared that this new princess 
might app>ear worthy to engross all your affection.'* 

'' I shall love her as a father, that I am bound to do ; 
and I feel perfectly well disposed to perform the duty 
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of one ; but if she intiigue, or mix in the cabals of 
court, if she seek to bring any innovations along with 
her, and aim at playing the queen ; in one word, I 
shall not be long in seihding her back to the passive 
condition of a dauphiness. Your duchesses of Bur^ 
gundy would not succeed with me.** 

This conversation restored me to fresh life; but I 
nevertheless determined to keep on my guard, and 
carefully watch the least diminution of my influence ; 
and it was with a species of foresight that I replied to 
the king, ** Whatever you may think, I am persuaded 
that your first minister, in concert with the new prin- 
cess, will direct every measure at the will and pleasure 
of the Austrian cabinet.*' 

<< You are mistaken, my dear countess, the due de 
Choiscul may probably endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with the daupnineSs, but he loves France too well to 
sacrifice her interests to those of a stranger. You do 
him an injustice if you entertaia a contrary opinion of 
him.*' 

This expression plainly showed me how much influ- 
ence the due de Choiseul still retained with his master, 
and how firmly rooted was the kine's opinion of his 
integrity. I saw all the difficulty there would be in 
effecting his disgrace ; and the first time I found myself 
alone with the chancellor and the due d*Aiguillon, I 
repeated to them what I had heard from the monarch. 
M. de Maupeou hastened to reply, " The only man we 
have to dread is the due de Choiseul ; if he preserve his 
credit with the king we must get rid of him. Louis, 
spite of his indifierence towards the dauphiness, will 
not long be able to resist the double ascendancy of his 
minister and this princess. It only requires a fit of 
illness, or a sermon opportunely preached, to bring 
about a change that would be mtai to you. Let us, 
without delay, prevent such a step ; let us overthrow 
an adversary, far more dangerous than he appears 
to be.'* The due d'Aiguillon and myself concurred 
in this opinion; and you shall hereafter learn the 
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manner in which we laid the snare into which this 
favourite ooinister completely fell about the end of 
the year. My present purpose is to relate to you 
some of the particulars which attended the marriage 
of the dauphiness. My enemies spread the report, 
that the empress had exacted from the king, as a 
positive condition, or rather as a wedding ^vour, 
that I should not be presented to her daughter ; or that 
if I were, it should be promiscuously with the other 
ladies of the court, so that the dauphiness mi^ht affect 
not to see me, and consequently dispense with bestow- 
ing upon me any marked notice. This absurd allega- 
tion, however, assumed at first something like the sem- 
blance of truth. 

It became a fresh source of uneasiness to me ; for al- 
though I well remembered all the king had said, he 
had forgotten to speak to me of what line of conduct I 
should pursue upon the precise moment of the arrival 
of the archduchess. I wished many times to mention 
it to Lpuis XV., but a false shame constantly tied my 
tongue. During these difficulties my brother-in-law 
happened to call upon me whibt the king was present : 
his majesty inquired what was said in Paris concerning 
the marriage which was about to take place. ** A very 
singular report, sire,** returned he, ** is in circulation ; 
it is asserted that the corotesse du Barri will not be 
presented to the dauphiness." 

" Will not be presented !" repeated the king ; " and 
why not?* 

** Because her imperial majesty has exacted it as one 
of the marriage articles, that my sister-in-law shall not 
appear before her daughter.** 

" This is a very impertinent assertion,*'replied Louis 
XV. " Can it be for a moment supposed that I should 
permit conditions to be imposed on me, which would 
be positive dishonour. I will engage that this piece of 
foolery was concocted at Versailles, and from thence it 
has cleared the space which separates us from ancient 
Lutetia. These Parisians are such simpletons that they 
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ivill swallow any sort of extravagance. But they shall 
not long have the gratification of saying I allow myself 
to be dictated to by a stranger ; and I vow that the 
comtesse du Barri shall be the first lady presented to 
the dauphiness/* 

In iny joy I could have hugged comte Jean for his 
well-timed speech, but I contented myself with express- 
ing to the king the extreme delight it would affond me 
to be admitted as early as possible into the presence of 
the princess. <* You shall certainly pay your court to 
her before every other lady in the kingdom/* replied the 
king; " she shall learn my way of thinking before she is 
much older. I do not understand any attempts to direct 
my actions. Those who are looking forward to the 
arrival of the dauphiness to concert fresh cabals, will 
lean upon a broken staff if they depend upon her in- 
fluence with me.** 

The fact was, Louis XV. had never fully approved 
of this marriage ; he was not an Austrian, although 
there flowed in his veins some mixture of the blood of 
that nation; and the princess inspired him with so 
much mistrust, that he brought himself at last to regard 
her coming merely as an attempt to seize his sovereign 
power. He saw, with regret, that the feeble passiveness 
of the dauphin would not be a sufiScient guarantee for 
the national interests ; and that when he should ascend 
the throne, the cabinet of Austria would triumph over 
that of France. 

The due de Berry, who had become dauphin by the 
death of his father, had not from his infancy announced 
any of that superiority of character which constitutes a 
good king. Simple, modest, and timid, he joined to 
these qualities, which carried to excess become defects, 
a sort of rusticity, which contrasted, singularly enough, 
with the polished urbanity of the courtiers. Nothing 
like an agreeable or gratifying expression has ever been 
recorded of him. Abrupt and impetuous, he was with- 
held by no consideration from giving utterance to his 
feelings, nor did he trouble himself in the least to wrap 
2 E 2 
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his plain truths in the words of polished language ; Ins 
Toice growled like thunder, whilst his fine open coun- 
tenance inspired only esteem. However neglected 
might have been his education, he had some claims to 
the character of a philosopher ; he had a particular taste 
for geography and nautical science, but his contempt for 
literature, properly so called, exceeded even that of 
Louis XV. He does not seem more partial to it now 
than he then was. Cold, silent, or absent, he waB 
always wrapped in himself; nor did he ever display 
for our sex that passion which was the marked attribute 
of the greater part of the princes of his house. He 
could not endure deeds of gallantry, and consequently 
he honoured me with his contempt. Contempt wiU 
not do either ; for every time that he spoke of me, he 
accompanied my name with some rude epithet, and 
loaded me with appellations, which have not yet been 
admitted into the vocabulary of well-bred persons. 

In a word, he was a young Cato : wholly out of his 
element in a court, and whose words and actions had 
given no intimation of his being what he is this day. 
Certainly no person expected to have seen developed 
in him those vast plans, those profound combinations, 
which have enabled him to support the independence 
of America, and which now lead him to seek, in the 
nation, a support he can never find in the unskilfulnesi 
of ministers. In fact, in the dauphin of past events* 
no one could have pictured the monarch of the present 
period, and all were strangely mistaken respecting him. 
It was imagined, that because he was abrupt he would 
necessarily be cruel, and that his timidity would dege- 
nerate into an absolute nonentity. 

Louis XV. spoke in the same manner in which I have 
just expressed myself, amongst his intimate friends. 
** The people do not love me,** said he frequently to me. 
** Well, let my grandson only be king for two years, 
and they will bitterly regret my reign having passed 
away : the poor fallow will be guilty of so many silly 
tilings that he will bequeath the throne to his successors 
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in a pitiable state. Austria will dictate all he shall say 
or do." On my side, I trembled for what would be my 
fete when he should be master ; and yet you know, my 
friend, how entirely this excellent prince undeceived 
me. You know the generosity and grandeur of soul 
both he and his august spouse exhibited towards me ; 
and well have they acquired thereby claims to my 
eternal gratitude. 

The younger brother of the dauphin, comte de Pro- 
vence, was really as beautiful as an angel, with the wit 
of a fiend ; he was well-informed, graceful, and per- 
fectly well-bred. I verily believe that he never suffered 
a word to escape him till he had considered, re-con- 
sidered, and weighed it in its every sense. This 
young man has experienced no change with ripening 
manhood. The excessive care he bestowed in nnding 
appropriate words to express his meaning gave it the 
appearance of hypocrisy, and he was even then accused 
of concealing, beneath measured terms and studied 
forms, a most overweening ambition. It is very cer« 
tain that he sought less toobtain friends than partizans; 
he was neat^ orderly, economical, not to say parsimo- 
nious ; he laughed at the public, derided the court, and 
was already looked upon by many as a person called to 
fulfil a high destiny. He courted only the virtuous 
females of the court, in order that it might be supposed 
he held those of light character in detestation. His 
gallantry was very limited, and he began to play in the 
only case where he might have been pardoned for 
evineing his youthful passions and ardent temperament. 
Louis XV. frequently contemplated him with uneasi- 
ness. " If," he would say, ** the comte de Provence 
had been duke of Orleans at the time of la Fronde, the 
crown would not have continued on the brow of my 
grandfather, Louis XIV." 

It even appears as though the comte de Provence 

(now monsieur) acquires each day greater credit. His 

conduct at the birth of madame royale was singular 

enough. Spite of the talent, wit, and polished mao- 

!»e3 
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ner9 of this prince, he is Qot so mudi liked as feared. 
For my own part, I have yet to learn why / neTer had 
any reason to complain of his conduct:, he never met 
me without saluting me with the greatest lespect^ and 
addressing me in the most gracious languajge; 'Nay, I 
have been told, that after the death of his grandfather, 
whilst my enemies were surrounding the august young 
couple with every excitement to annoy and distress me, 
he openly declared in my favour, asserting that I was 
entitled to respect and kindness ; if not on my own 
account, yet from regard to the memory of the deceased 
king. I felt the full force of his generous defence. 

The third of the dauphiu*s brothers, the comte 
d'Artois, was a man of the most symmetrically formed 
figure, in which a particularly well-shapied leg shone 
conspicuously. A countenance^ agreeable without being 
handsome, accompanied with so much grace, vivacity, 
and powers of pleasing, that he was sure to charm at 
first sight He was the gayest^ most extravagant, affec- 
tionate, and amiable, uf all the priaces. So fescinating 
was his manner, that people never thought of search- 
ing into the depths of his lively sallies. The ladies 
idolized him; he was on good terms with every one; 
nor indeed could the anger of any person withstand 
his frank ingenuous character ; and his occasional lapses 
were passed by, not as the wilful attempts of an ill* 
disposed prince, but as the natural impetuosity of a 
young man whose numerous flatterers sought to lead 
him astray. The worthy descendant of Henry IV., he 
resembled him in loving the pleasures of the table, 
hunting, and cards. Nor did he fall short of his illus- 
trious ancestor in his admiration of the fair part of the 
creation ; and in his homage to the ladies of the court, 
he still kept up the generosity and magnificence of a 
French prince : differing in this last point widely from 
his two brothers, who each loved money, and took 
pleasure in the management of it, the comte d'Artois 
regarded it only as a means of enriching his friends, his 
mistresses, and his dependents. 
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At first many persons sought to excite his dislike 
towards me. What do you suppose was his answer, after 
having seen me for the first time? ** She is too pretty 
for me to hate her, even if I wished to do so ; ana if I 
were grandpapa, I would not leave so fascinating a 
woman for others/* He often smiled at me without 
regarding how fSair he displeased other members of the 
family ; and be has invariably shown himself the same 
kind creature to me. 

Shall I now tell you something of the sisters, ma- 
dame Elizabeth and madame Clotilde, of France? 
When I was at court they were so young that it was 
nearly impossible to form a just idea of their future 
obaracter ; nor did they at that tender age attract much 
notice from any one. Yon will observe, too, that in 
endeavouring to describe the princes to you, I can 
only speak of them as they were up to the time of the 
death of Louis XV. ; for having since that period only 
had indirect communication with the court, I can 
merely speak from hearsay. 

The approaching arrival of the dauphiness at Ver- 
sailles absorbed universal attention, and the courtiers 
eagerly awaited their first view of her, in order to decide 
upon the degree of influence she would exercise over 
the mind of the king, that they might regulate their ovm 
measures for ingratiating themselves into her favour 
accordingljT. It was perfectly well known that she had 
been well tutored by her mother which persons or 
families to be upon good terms with, and which to treat 
with coolness ; and great was the anxiety that existed 
to have a glance at the notes relative to them, with 
which her secret tablets were filled. You can scarcely 
conceive the agitation which pervaded the courtiers, 
both male and female, during this uncertain state of 
things ; some flattering themselves with the hopes of 
making a favourable impression upon the young prin- 
cess, and others dreading the effect of impressions 
already received bv her fatal to their wishes. I heard, 
through a huodred different channels, that the dauphin- 
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ness would be *olaly directed by the Choiseals, and 
that was of itself sufficient to make me anticipate no 
share of her favour. This idea, which incessantly 
pursued me, became my greatest care. 

I attached much more importance to all these hopes 
and fears than I afterwards did to a quarrel which arose 
at Versailles respecting the right to dance a minuet 
there. Never did so trifling a matter involve so many 
complaints, negotiations, and conferences : one might 
have been tempted to believe the monarchy was in 
danger. Yet the whole affair consisted in an attempt 
to prevent mademoiselle de Lorraine, as a foreign 
princess, from dancing at the first baU which should be 
given by the daupbiness. Heaven defend us ! how 
insignificant can great lords sometimes make themselves 
appear; how absurd and immoderate is their pride t 
The prince de Soubise was the first who came to men- 
tion the affair to me. " Well," said he, with every 
indication of the most violent rage, '* I suppose jovl 
know what has happened? you have heard of the 
extcavagant pretensions of messieu-? de Lorraine. They 
would fain make themselves princes * by the grace of 
God,* whilst we roust sink into modest insignificancy 
as very modest, humble gentlemen.'* And thereupon 
he commenced a long account of how the family of 
Lorraine, which had sprung from the same common 
stock as the emperor Francis, married to the empress 
Marie Th^rese, and father to the dauphiness, had asked, 
on account of an union which seated their young 
relative on the throne of France, to receive some mark 
of distinction which might serve as their title among 
foreign princes, and distinguish them likewise from tlie 
native subjects of the crown ; that Marie Th^rese had 
written concerning their request to Louis XV., who, 
thinking their wish both reasonable and just, and who, 
on the other hand, felt reluctant to displease the nobility 
of his kingdom by any great favours bestowed upon 
strangers, had sought to satisfy them, by declarii^ that 
mademoiselle de Lorraine should be the only lady, who 
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cUd not rank as a princess, vflio should dance in the 
first quadrille at the royal ball held at Versailles in 
honour of the nuptials. The prince de Soubise was 
indignant at this preference 

** But," said I to him, " such a mark of favour does 
not in any way interfere with your claims to court dis- 
tinction ; you remain precisely the same as before. The 
only difference will be, that messieurs de Lorraine will 
take precedence of you, and you will take plaoe of 
messieurs de Bouillon. It appears to me, that it is 
only the rest of the nobility who can hold themselves 
aggrieved, and that our dukes and peers have more to 
comphin of in the affair than you have.** 

M. de Soubise very well saw that his family having 
the same pretensions as that of Guise, it ill became 
him to make difficulties; and whatever vexation it 
might have cost him to take a second rank in prece* 
dency, he remained perfectly q«iet until the moment 
when the dukes and peers, coucbunding in their rage 
the Rohans with the Lorraines, he found himself in- 
volved in a quarrel with those by whose side he had, 
at the commencement of the dispute, first ranged him- 
self. The dukes and peers, wnose pretensions were 
equally extravagant, presented a petition to the king, 
beseeching of him not to bestow any extraordinary 
mark of favour on the family of the Guises. The 
gentry joined with them, and a terrible commotion was 
raised. As I have previously stated, Louis XV. dreaded 
every species of resistance; it cost him, therefore, a violent 
effort to perform the part of an angry master, and it was 
necessary to drive him to great extremities ere he could 
be roused sufficiently to enact it. The first show of his 
displeasure was exhibited in my presence. ** Comte 
du Barri," said he to my brother-in-law, •* are you on 
the adverse side of the question ? Do you fancy that 
you would suffer any degradation either in name or 
profession, because a young and pretty girl should have 
taken precedence of you at a ball ?** 

" Sire,** replied comte Jean, *' you should not feel 
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ofieoded with your nobility for seeking to maintain 
their privileges ; it arises only from a desire to support 
and set off the splendour of the throne.*' 

" I know of nothing more disagreeable thaii these 
punctilious nobles,*' cried Louis ; ** they wex me beyond 
measure. I cannot possibly refuse the empress a favour 
she asks for so near a relation; and, besides, I will 
grant it, because it seems fair and just ; and further, 
because it cannot do the least injury to any person. 
It is therefore my desire that it should be generally 
known and understood, that any opposition to my will 
in the present matter will be highly displeasing to roe.** 

The king repeated the same thing, but without suo« 
cess, to several other courtiers^ The general intention 
of thwarting the house of Lorraine was not in the least 
abated, till, at last, Louis XV., driven to the last e^^tre^ 
mity, published a declaration, which M.de St. Florentin 
signed for him, Sct:,ing forth, '* that he could by no 
means refuse the empress the species of favour she had 
requested for her kinswoman through the mediation of 
her ambassador; that the dance at the ball being a 
thing which could have no ill consequences, (the choice 
of the dancers depending upon his royal will alone,) he 
trusted that the nobility of his kingdom would careftilly 
abstain from opposing his wishes in a transaction, by 
which he sought to testify his gratitude to the empress 
for the gratifying present she had just made himself and 
the nation.*' 

Even this production, so singularly diplomatical, was 
insufficient to subdue the general spirit of resistance. 
Then began the first symptoms of what was styled 
** independence;** and the obstinacy with which the 
court continued to strive against the king*s purpose with 
regard to the ball was the prelude to the contempt they 
expressed for his anger, when, after the disgi-ace of the 
due de Choiseul, they hastened to join him in crowds 
on the road to Chanteloup, as though to set his royal 
authority at defiance. 

It was at the house of the bishop de Nay on, the most < 
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andi^nt peer of France, that the nobility assembled to 
decide upon the be^t measures to oppose the threatened 
condescension at the ball Thus the church was brought 
in" to Ipy^e a part in these disputes, and the bishop pre- 
sentedTa memorial concerning them. The king took it 
with a shrug, and brought it to me. " What do you 
think/* said he, "I should do if my good nature did not 
amount to silliness ? why send every person who has 
affixed his signature to this absurd paper to the Bastille/* 

** Ah, sire !" replied I, " say rather to the hospital for 
lunatics ; but it would be more worthy of yourself to 
pardon them/* 

" Yes," said the king, " I will treat them like spoiled 
children ; but they must not annoy me beyond bearing 
either. If these gentlemen of the clergy and the gentry 
both unite against me, we shall have the days of la 
Fronde back again.*' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The kine makes cnrions inqairies cooceralng the perwn of the daaphi- 
ness— rhe unsealed letters — Petticoat Ist, petticoat Sd, petticoat 
3d — ^Arrival of the dauphiness — The kio^ presents madame da 
Barri to her — ^The archduchess Marie Antoinette — Innocence of tha 
dauphin — Accusation against the due de Choiseul — End of the oppo- 
sition of the nobility to the minoet — The ball — ^The mar^chale d« 
Mirepoiz — Some portraits of great ladies — The abbe de Vermont. 

When the king's mind was undisturbed by family 
turmoils his disposition led him to inquire into the 
most trifling affairs. He gave me a proof of it on the 
day when M. Bouret, the private secretary, came to 
show him the act by which the Austrian commis- 
sioners had given the body of the dauphiness up to the 
French commissioners. Louis XV. was very partial to 
Bouret, and always spoke to him with much complai- 
sance. He asked him at once, without ceremony, what 
he thought of the archduchess. 

" Exceedingly beautiful, sire/* was the reply. 

*• Yes, I understand you : a face of a queen that is to 
be. It should be so with one destined for a thione. 
But has she a handsome bust?'' 

Bouret, confounded by such a question, replied that 
the archduchess had sparkling eyes, a skin as fine as 
satin, and a mouth small and beautifully formed. 

"Ah, my friend,*' replied the monarch, " that is not 
what I asked you. I ask you if my grand-daughter has 
a bust. Yes or no, answer me." 

** Sire,'* said Bouret, blushing up to his eyes, " I had 
not the boldness to scrutinize what you ask me." 

**Then, my dear, you are either a simpleton or a 
hypocrite, for when a man sees a young woman that is 
the first thing he looks at ; at least all uose who have a 
grain of common sense.** 
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After Bouret had retired, as well as the rest of the 
company, consisting of the due d*Aiguillon, the prince 
de Soubise, the prince de Poix, the marquis de Chauve> 
lin, and MM. de Villeroi and de Tresores, the king 
said to me, 

'* The due de Choiseul has asked my permission to 
go and meet the dauphiness at Gompiegne, and I 
have accorded it.'' 

"Then you have done," said I, *' just as would my 
most cruel enemy. You have given the duke an oppor- 
tunity of prejudicing the princess against me." 

" I do not think so, my dear ; he will have too many 
things to think of to speak of you. Besides, what con- 
sequence can it be to you if he goes to meet her ? 
Could he not see her at Versailles as often as he likes ? 
Come, do not disturb yourself about it." 

The king at this moment, attempting to take my 
hand and kiss it, let fall his handkerchief. I stooped, 
and, kneeling dowi:, picked it up, •* You at my feet, 
madame !'* cried the king, ** It is I who ought to be at 
yours ;*' and, so saying, Louis XV. knelt down before me. 
I confess that at this proof of love my emotion was very 
great : I raised the king, and embraced him tenderly. 
He was most agreeable all the rest of the evening. We 
amused ourselves by reading the account sent to us by 
M. Rigoley, baron d'Orgny, the inspector-general of 
the post-office, of the unsealed letters of the week. 
They were filled with various reports, true or false, as 
to the state of the court on the approach of the dau. 
phiness. 

Since I am in the humour to talk about this scan* 
dalous curiosity whieu mingles itself with the closest 
relations of life, I must tell you what the king met with 
oneday in a letter written from Berlin, and which did not 
please him very much, as you may easily believe, when 
you read what follows. It was not in 1770, but in 
1774. In this letter, written by a refugee Frenchman 
to a relation, it was stated that his majesty of Prussia, 
discoursing with one of his ministers of a negotiation 
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set OB Soot wHb Frence» and belkyiiig that the minister 
placed the date of the event at an epoch too remote 
said to him* ''You are wrong, my <kar sir, the thing 
was done sot nnder the reign of Petticoat No. 1 (coti^ 
Ion 1), but at the beginning of that of Petticoat No. 2 
{coHUon 2)." 

You must know that the king of Prussia divided the 
reign of the king of France into three parts ; the first 
was that of madame de Chateauroux, the second that of 
madame de Pompadour, and the third that of mine. 
Thus we were coiiUon 1, cotillon 2, cotillon 3. Louis 
XV., on hearing this jest, was much irritated at it, and 
it tended materially to increase the hatred he felt 
towards Fiederic II. I assure you that if the late king 
had lived longer he would have had a splendid satis- 
faction for diis insolence. The letter in question was 
burnt, and M. de la Vrilli^re desired him who had 
written the letter to terminate all correspondence with 
his relation in Prussia, if he would keep his liberty. 
At length the dauphiness arrived. She had made the 
first experiment of her power by receiving M. de Choi- 
aeul very coolly. The duke endeavoured, but in vain, 
to injure me in the estimation of the princess. Marie 
Th^rese had given her daughter the most sage advice, 
and had recommended her to act with the utmost pru- 
dence towards me. The dauphiness^s line of conduct 
was not to seek, but not to avoid me. I will say, in 
commendation of her, that she behaved towards me 
with the greatest propriety, and that if I lost her good- 
will it was my own fault, when from sheer folly I 
opposed her. I must still wonder how it was that she 
dta not punish me when she had the power. 

The same evening that the dauphiness arrived the 
king said to me, ** Ix)ok *as handsome as you can to- 
morrow. I wish to prove to my grandaughter that I 
am a man of taste, you shall sup with us at Maette.** 
The next day, after having made myself as handsome 
as possible, t went to the chateau. My unexpected 
arrival, the affability with which the king, taking me by 
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the band> pi'esented me to his grandaughter, the 
extreme grace \vifh which she received me, the fisivour- 
able words which she addressed to me, and which 
neither her smile nor her looks belied ; in a word, my 
triumph drove my enemies ^o despair* The king, who 
watched me with the greatest anxiety, could not forr 
bear asking the dauphiness what she thought of me ; 
'* Madame/* replied the princess, *^ seems to me a very 
seducing lady, and I cannot be astonished at any attach- 
ment that she may inspire." This flattering remark 
was told me instantly, and greatly delighted me. As 
for me I examined the dauphiness as if to thank her for 
her eulogy, and to return her a portion of the approba- 
tion wluch she had bestowed on my beauty. This 
princess was between fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
She appeared to me less beautiful and fair than pleasant 
and lady-like. Her hair was of a reddish auburn, but 
her skin was of a dazzling whiteness. She had a beau- 
tiful forehead, a delicious set of teeth, a well-formed 
nose, eyes full of vivacity and expression ; her air was 
majestic and dignified. She walked well; her figure 
was well shaped, and her gestures were more free and 
unstudied than those of any of the princesses of the blood 
royal of France. As to the qualities and defects of the 
dauphiness I shall not allow myself to dwell upon them : 
respect interdicts all eulogy, a^d more especially all 
criticism. The queen has evinced so ruuch kindness 
towards me, that it would be the height of ingratitude 
for me to say a word disrespectfully of her. Be sure 
that she has not at the present day a subject more 
devoted to her, and who would be less desirous of dis- 
pleasing her. I content myself with assuring you that 
instantly on her arrival she conquered all hearts : if she 
afterwards lost them it was not her fault, but that of 
four or five privileged families who could never pardon 
her for not having chosen her favourite and friend out 
of their circle : to return. 

This same evening, after having well scrutinized th6 
dauphiness, and thinking the dauphin very fortunate in 
2 f2 
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pouetsing so laveable a lady, I began to examine him 
also. I was struck at his frigid manners. He scarcely 
looked at his radiant bride, whilst his grandfather gazed 
upon her with eyes which were unfiuthfdl to me. The 
king saw, as did ererr person else, the calmness, or 
rather the sadness of the dauphin ; and approaching me 
said, ^I will lay a wager that the poor boy is very much 
embarrassed as to what remains for him to do ; the due 
de Vauguyon ought to have instructed him; it is a 
thing which the governor of* the children of France 
ought to teach them at the end of their education." 

After this remark he called the governor, and, draw- 
ing him aside, said to him, 

** Duke, do you know if the dauphin knows how to 
behareT 

*' Yes, sire, he has not been left in ignorance.'* 

** And was he inclined for a repetition of the lesson 
to play his new character with propriety V* 

"No, sire.'* 

** Was it proposed to him V* 

** Yes, sire.** 

*' And did he refuse it r' 

•« Yes, sire.- 

"Ah I the simpleton." 

And the king nibbed his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Durine this amusing conversation of the king I saw 
the due de Choiseul approach the dauphin and accost 
him. I was surprised at the increasing coolness which 
gathered on the nice of the prince. There was even a 
sort of severity visible which greatly surprised me. 
Some days afterwards I profited by a moment when I 
was alone with the due de Richelieu to ask him why 
the minister was not in the good graces of the dauphin. 

" What !'* replied the duke, ** do you not know ?*' 

** No, but I should like to learn very much." 

" It is because the due de Choiseul is accused of 
havinisr poisoned his father." 

♦• What, the duke's father ?" 
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«*No, madame, the father of the dauphin." 

" Ah !'* cried I, «*you are telling me some shameful 
calumny.** 

*' I assure you that I, at least, have not invented any 
of ity and that the source is a very pious one.'* 

« Explain yourself." 

** The reverend fathers, the Jesuits, in the lively hatred 
which they bear the duke, as their most cruel enemy, 
could find no better means of revenge than by charging 
him with the death of the dauphin. Their spies, who 
environ the living dauphin, have contrived to convince 
him of the duke*s guilt, and, I assure you, that if he or 
his brothers should be called to the throne, the due de 
Choiseul will not remain in the ministry.*' 

So said the marshal. I confess to you that, for my 
part, 1 give no credit to any such horror. It appeared 
to me too far from the character of M. de Choiseul, and 
if I had had so much wit I would have answered as 
did M. de Voltaire to some one who was telling him 
some infamies of M. de Beaumarchais, ** It is impossible, 
he is too much of a wag for that/' 

Afler having told you a tale of poison, I must now 
tell you of a certain ball. The transition is somewhat 
abrupt, but what can I do ? I do not know how to 
write methodically. Besides, I have no occasion for 
formality in writing to you, and have no ambition to 
pass with you as a second madame de Graffigny. 
Listen now with all your ears to the history of the ball, 
and the grand revolt of the lady dancers. 

The reply of the king had not tranquillized the nobi- 
lity. They assembled at the house of the due de Duras, 
and there agreed that, to protest against the innovation, 
neither men nor women should appear at the ball. As 
soon as this decree had been made, the report of it spread 
all over the chateau. The malecontents sought nothing 
better, in the hopes that the king, to avoid such a deser- 
tion, would countermand the ball announced. But 
Louis XV. was piqued, declared that things should be 
as pleased him, and that those ladies who did not 
2f3 
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appear at the ball would incur dbgraee. This herteok 
care to repeat several times at my house tmd else- 
where. 

" You will punish me then, sire,** said I, " for oer- 
tuinly I will conduct myself as they do, and I shall no^ 
gv to the ball, at least the first/' 

** Your situation,'' said he to me, ** ranges you in a 
class apart. . If I am to find myself alon^ at the ball 
with my fiimily, I should be sorry that you should 
come. But if there be some ladies who obey me^ hold 
yourself in readiness to go at the head of them/* 

I promised that I would do so. 

The moment of the ball arrived, and three ladies 
alone presented themselves— mademoiselle de Lorraine^ 
^ho was thus the heroine of the evening, even more than 
the dauphiness herself, madan^ de Bouillon, and noa* 
demoiselle Rohan. Five o^clock — six — ^and no one came. 
The king grew angry, and sent word to the ladies resi- 
dent at the ch&teau to present themselves, under pain of 
incurring his disgrace. The majority refused with the 
duchesse de.Grammont at their head. Some arrived at 
last. They were mesdames de Maill^, de Duras, de 
Douissan, de Polignae, du Pajet, de Traus, de Dillon^ 
de Segur, and one or two others whose names 1 have 
forgotten. I arrived last at the ball, which had already 
begun. I did not assist at the famous contre'danset in 
which the performers were the dauphin, the dauphiness, 
the comte de Provenee, madame, the corate a*Artois» 
the duchesse de Chartces, the due de Chartres^ the 
duchesse de Bourbon, the prince de Cond^, the prin- 
cesse de Lamballe and Isunily, the due de Bourbon, and 
the fortunate mademoiselle de Lorraine, whose triumph 
was thus complete. Finding his vengeance satisfied^ 
the king called the comte d^Artois, gave him his com* 
mands, and the young prince led oqt the marshals de 
Duras for the seventh minuet, which made all the ladies 
who had come perfectly contented. 

The next day there was, in the ch&teau, chattering^ 
without end. Those who had held out s^nst the 
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n>^ win looked ^ith cobfempt on. those who jbad sub* 
mitted, and there t^as mib6h trouble in bringing the 
rerolters back to good order. Madame de Mirepoiv 
called it the great feudal battle. , 

<' AlasT said .she, '<we have attained sudi a point 
that our husbands cab only show themselfes cebels.in a 
ball-room. In former times this dispute would have 
terminated sword in hand. There is no longer a nobi« 
lity in France, we are but the titled dependents of 
royalty.'* The good mar^hale heartily deplored the 
feudal times, which however, by all that I ever heard^ 
were not the most happy. 

I imagine, my friend, that you will not object to my 
giving you a list of the household of madame la dau« 
phine. The establishment was competed of M. de 
Fleury, bishop of Chartres, almoner ; the comtesse de 
Noailles, a lady of honour; and the duchesse de Coss^, 
lady in waiting. The fics^ a very virtuous lady, was, at 
the same time, the most tiresome animal in existence. 
She was born for the bores of ceremony, and was only 
happy in the midst of the puerilities of etiquette. SYut 
ate and drank conformably. Her mien was staid and 
chilling, and her perpetual remonstrances soon rendered 
her a nuisance to the dauphiness, who, at last, made a 
jest of her maid of honour, and called her madame 
^Etiquette, 

The ladies in attendsmce on the dauphiness were the 
comtesse de Grammont, she who, with the duchess of 
this name, pursued me with so much bitterness. This 
lady was not at court at the time of the marriage. The 
conduct she had exercised towards me had compelled 
Louis XV. to exile her, and she chewed the cud of sweet 
and bitter fismcy at a distance from the chateau. She 
did not return hither until after the king*s deatS. It is 
true that at this epoch I was much vexed at their recalU 
ing her by a charming letter, which amply repaid her 
for what she had suffered. Besides the countess, the 
ladies in attendance were, the comtesse de Tavannes, 
the princesse de Chimay, the marquis de Valbelle^tht 
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duchesse de Beauvillien, and the duchesse de ChanU 
nes. The latter pleased the dauphiness at first sight, 
bat her strange manners, her lack of intelligence, her 
shallow understanding, soon destroyed the feelings of 
attachment with which she had at first inspired the prin- 
cess. She was in great £itvour at first The king wish- 
ing to give a supper to his grandaughter at Trianon, 
the dauphiness asked him to allow her to bring the 
duchesse de Chaulnes with her. The king consented 
to it, but, on his side, took me with him. As soon 
as the dauphiness saw me, she went to the king and 
said to him, ** Ah ! sire, I only asked one favour and you 
have granted me two/* This touched me even to tears* 

The other ladies were the duchesse de Durfort, the 
marquise de Maill^, the coratesse Talleyrand, the mar- 
quise de Tonnerre, the duchesse de Luxembourg, and 
the vicomtesse de Choiseul. In spite of her name 
this latter was not my enemy. She and her husband 
hated the Choiseuls cordially, and they attached them- 
selves to me with all the hatred which they bore to 
their own fiiroily. 

The men were the comte de Saulx; Tavannes, ehev€h 
Iter ffhonneur; the comte de Tessi, groom of the 
chamber ; the vicomte de Talaru, mcutre dhotel, &c. ; 
but all these gentlemen would freely have exchanged 
their condition with that of simple reader to the 
dauphiness, the abb^ de Vermont. He was a philo- 
sophizing priest, not a man of family, and short- 
sighted in his policy. You know the vast credit which 
he had with the queen. He had only to ask and have 
a bishop's mitre or a cardinal's cap. Well ! he always 
disdained such honours. His pleasure, rather his am- 
bition, was to make cardinals and bishops, as some 
great man in days of yore, whom I have heard of as a 
maker of kings, but who would not be one himself. 
Sent to Vienna to assist in the education of the arch- 
duchess, as soon as it was decided that she would be 
the dauphiness of France, the abb6 de Vermont 
received such a reception from the empress, that thence- 
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forward he belonged, body and soul, to the house of 
Austria. He only saw, he only acted for this house, 
and whether under the preceding reign or this, he has 
always worked for the interests of a rival power. I 
much fear that his fatal councils, by misleading the 
queen, will finally destroy the love of her subjects^ 
liouis XV. never guessed that the abb^ de Vermont 
would do such mischief to the monarchy. He saw him, 
on the contrary, with pleasure. " See," said he to me, 
" a rational priest. He will not fill the head of the 
dauphiness with fanaticism. If we did not see his robe 
we might take him for a captain of cavalry. What is 
to be praised in the abb^ is, that he has no pride oi 
rank ; he is a plebeian, and glories in it. It is the mpst 
splendid modesty of the times." There is in his fortunes 
a singular peculiarity. The reigning king never liked 
him, and perhaps has not spoken to him half a dozen 
times since 1770. Well ! this estrangement of Louis 
XVI. did not diminish the credit of the abb^, so much 
consideration has the king for the inclinations of the 
queen. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 

Weddinif Bigr^t-^omstiltation of th* doctors on die daaphin*8 health — 
The modem peen^e— The dao d'Aignilloa snd the pariiament — 
Sessions of parliament — Conversation — The chancellor de Maupeoa 

* — The bed of justice — Disquietude of the due d'Ai^oillon— Decree 
•fifaikist hin-^nger of the Idne— The king and the comtease dn 
Barri— The king and mademoisedle du Barri. 

The day after the marriage^ there were many strange 
reports concerning the bndegroom; the king joked 
with the due de la Vauguyon about H, who repied> 
^* Sire, this is not part of a governor's duty-^his autho* 
rity, counsel, and example are useless when nature it 
mute. Attribute it to nature, if the prince has not done 
his duty." 

The king began to laugh : then resuming a serious 
air, he said, <' How is it that I am so badly represented 
by my direct descendant ? If he prove no more skilful 
in the science of government when he comes to the 
throne, I think the nation will regret me." 

It may be supposed that Louis XV. said this jest* 
ingly. Such was not the case. I knew him well enough 
to detect the secret joy which the misfortune of his 
grandson inspired him with. He thought himself gifted 
with all the powers of whioh his grandson had betrayed 
an inefficiency, and his vanity was flattered. However, 
the malady of the prince continuing, a consultation of 
the faculty was held. Doctor Quesnay, who was the 
chief medical man to the king, shrugged his shoulders, 
'* Let him alone," said he, '< we have nothing to do. 
Time will arrange all, and when it comes the prince 
will know how to profit by it.'' They would not listen 
to Quesnay, and wished to consult others of the frater- 
nity, who proposed performing an operation, to which 
the dauphin would not submit. Reference was made 
to the king, who, after a few moments' reflection, said, 
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•* Since it displeases my grandson, let us hear no more 
of it ; leave him in peace ; we shall see by and by what 
will be best." 

After this reply, or one something like it, which I 
cannot put to paper, the matter was put to rest. Pro- 
found -silence was kept concerning the consultation • 
Quesnay, who had opposed it, was the only one to 
whom a present was made. The king complamed of 
it altogether ; but I thought it all for the best, and there 
the matter rested. 

AHow me here, my friend, to leave the march of 
events, and return to my history. I shall pass silently 
over the ffetes that accompanied the marriage, the 
termination of i^^hich was so unfortunate. You know 
as well as I do, the details of the sad catastrophe which 
followed the fireworks let off in the Place Louis XV, ^ 
you know, as does all France, what was the grief of the 
king and royal family ; you know the precautions which 
were taken to deceive the monarch as to the real cause 
of this great misfortune, and how he was prevented from 
punishing the three culprits, the lieutenant of police, the 
prevdt des marchands, and the arehitecie de ht ville. 
This event announced the marriage of Louis XVI. un- 
der very unfavourable auspices. Thanks to God ! these 
sinister presages are not accomplished, and the new 
reign progresses virith a tranquillity which a little reas- 
sures the disquiet of my mind. I leave these afflict- 
ing topics to talk to you of the said affair of the due 
d*Aiguillon. 

From the commencement of the preceding year, this 
nobleman, by the advice of his advocates, had made up 
his mind to profit by the goodwill of the king. In con- 
sequence he asked, in a petition presented to the privy 
council, that his suit with the parliament of Bretagne 
should be transferred, to be decided by the peers as- 
sembled in parliament. It was thought that he had 
committed a fault by acting thus ; but the result proved 
the contrary, and testified that had he referred to any 
other arbitration, he had been ruined. 
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But, the parliament being called to pronounce in this 
matter, it was feared that in the interest of another par* 
liament, judgment would be given against the party 
assuled. The due d'Aiguillon had many conferences 
with the chancellor. He could only think of one way 
of accommodating the affair, and to make an equaliza- 
tion of interests ; it was to get the king to preside in 
person. Thus he was flattered as being master of his 
own deliberations, and of leading them to his will. 
There was, moreover, another idea in M. de Maupeou's 
mind, which he afterwards told me» It was, that by 
placing the magistracy in contact with the king, he 
noped the latter by its demeanour and inflexibility 
would soon displease Louis XV^ who would thus think 
himself personsuly offended, and out of revenge destroy 
the magistracy. 

It was the merest chance that precisely the contrary did 
not fall out, and that the parliament were not reconciled 
with the king. You will perceive presently how they 
prevented the adjustment. Be this as it may, the high 
magistracy appeared at first charmed at the honour of 
the king's presiding. As to the suit itself, it declared 
that there was no need to judge a peer in his own 
cause, that it should be sent to them by a superior 
order, being empowered by their own essential powers 
to decide on all that concerned one of their own 
members. 

This point, which the parliamentarians decided to 
their own advantage, was contested with them by cer- 
tain dukes and peers, who pretended that they alone 
were the born judges of their equals. But the princes 
of the blood combated the first of the pretensions of 
these noblemen. The royal family could not under- 
stand that dukes and peers should consider themselves 
the representatives of the great feudality ; they only 
looked on them as members of parliament enjoying cer- 
tain prerogatives and honours accorded to the presi- 
dents of certain tribunals. It was edifying to hear the 
conversation thereon between the princes de Rohan and 
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;de Bouillon, and the dues de Duras, de Crussol, and 
(de Richelieu. I shall not weary you by repeating all 
Chey s^id, I shall come at once to facts. 

On the 3d of April, 1770, the evening before the 
parliament was to assemble at Versailles, the king ap- 
peared to me much occupied with the part he was 
about to plav. 

" Well," he said to me, ** I am going to meet these 
black gowns face to face, I do not know what we shall 
say to each other,* but be tranquil ; if there be any one 
of these gentlemen who is anxious to show his opposi- 
tion, I will show him that my arm is long, and my hand 
strong," 

*' Oh 1 I am convinced that these gentlemen will be 
full of obedience. They bark at a distance, but when 
close upon them it is quite another matter.*' 

" I confess that if the dear duke was not interested 
in ihis circumstance, X should be charmed at it. It is 
a fine thing to render justice, as did Saint Louis at 
Vincennes. 

** You may establish a tribunal in your garden.** 

" Oh no, this is not the time ; but I will establish it 
in the chateau, and I will also render justice as well as 
did my sainted ancestor.'* This became, after a few 
days, the fixed idea of Louis XV. He figured to him- 
self, and justly, that all France would have its eyes 
fixed on the solemn sittmgs at which the king in person 
should preside : he feared that they might not be con* 
tent or that they might hiss him. I gave him courage, 
alt'nougn much agitated myself. I feared that the re* 
suit of tnis great conference would be unpropitious 
either to the due d'Aiguillon, by condemning him, or 
to the king if he should act contrary to general opinion* 
The chancellor was delighted at it ; he hoped wonders 
from the conflict which he foresaw would rise between 
the royal self-love and the parliamentary vanity. 

On the 4th of April, the parliament arrived in a body. 
The place of meeting was in the queen's antechamber. 
There were benches covered with cloths worked with 
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flear-de-lis, a temporary flooring, and a throne. The 
court being assembled, the king went, accompanied by 
the princes of the blood, but without any other suite or 
guards. Hm officers of the parliament were stationed 
at the doors, and did all the duties of the chamber. M. 
de Maupeou, having received the king^s orders, an* 
oounced to the assembly the motives of their convoca- 
tion. He insisted principally on the express will of 
the monarch, who had no intent to violate the liberty 
•f opinions, and who declared that he did not intend to 
swerve from any received rule. When be had spoken, 
the first president made an harangue iA his turn. The 
rest of the sitting was filled up by the reading of papers 
concerning the proceedings instituted against the due 
d*Aiguillon by the parliament of Bretagne. It was 
ordered that they should be handed over to the clerk of 
the parliament, and the attorney-general was enjoined 
to take cognizance of them, and follow up all necessary 
proceedings. 

The sitting was long, and all passed with an order 
and dignity which delighted the king. He was very 
fond of solemn and ceremonious forms, because they 
allowed of his remaining in the calm which was so de* 
lightful to him. When he came to see me, his face vras 
radiant with joy. " Well, my dear,** he hastened to 
say, ** all has Passed off wonderfiitty well, according 
as you said. These persons have been very rations^, 
I wish they were always so." 

Then turning to the due de Richelieu who had ac- 
accompanied him, 

" Do you know," said he, " that such au assembly 
is very imposing, and that its usages are very respecta- 
ble. It seems to me that a king figures better there 
than at a chase or a ball.*' 

** As for me, sire," replied the mar^chal, ** I prefer 
him at the head of his army. There he has no need to 
hold his * beds of justice,' all are on their knees.** 

^* Cedant arma togcB^ replied Louis XV., laugh- 
ing. 
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^ What is that Greek stuff r* I inqutred, << is there 
BQ mtscbief io it.** 

" No madam/' said the kinp, ** it is not Greek, and 
there is no malice in it. I said to the duke in good 
Latin that the soldiers must yield to the magistracy. 
I assert in opposition to him, that to render justice is 
the noblest occupation of a king. Besides, tins morn- 
ing there was no question of the compulsory regal 
sitting. I was then in the capacity of first judge of my 
own kingdom, the court being adequately garnished 
with peers ;*' and at these last words, which Louis XV. 
smused himself by pronouncing in imitation of th^ 
drawling and nasal sound of the first president, he be- 
gan to laugh. 

The due d^Aiguillon did not come to my bouse this 
evening. It was a severe trial to his generous heart, 
tiiat the king should have heard all the charges made 
against him, and he did not like to appear before his 
majesty. Louis XV. remarked his absence, and said to 
the due de Richelieu, *« Where is the due d*AiguiIlon ! 
Is he fearful of appearing before his judges? Such 
delicacy well becomes him, but I willingly dispense 
with it. If I were to see him, no one here will denounce 
me to these messieurs, and tell them to deprive me of 
my right of voting.'* 

The marshal sent for his nephew, who soon came 
quickly on such a summons, and as soon as he entered 
the kin^ said to him, " Do not distress yourself, 
I know it is for me you are suffering, and I will not 
forget it. The parliament only assail ^ou because 
by so doing they think they can cast indignity on 
my crown. My faithful servants displease these gen- 
tleman, and they did not treat Fitz-James any better 
at Toulouse than they used you at Rennes. Let. 
them go on, I will let them amuse themselves for 
a time, and then I will finish all by an act of my free- 
will, if they have not sense enough to terminate ac- 
cording to my desires, which are clearly manifested 
to them," 

2o2 
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This assurance transported the duke ; and if he had 
been somewhat uneasy on entering, he went away fully 
satisfied aild rejoicing. 

The second sitting took place on the 7th of April. 
This time the attomey-genend recapitulated the charges 
against the due d* Aiguillon» and at the same time asked 
that, as the parliament of Bretagne was incompetent to 
give judgment on a peer, bis proceeding should be 
quashed as illegal, and a new one should be instituted. 
His conclusions were adopted and a fresb ^uit com* 
menced. The king gave his opinion conformably with 
that of the counsellor Michaut de Monbleu, whose 
oratorical talent had captivated him. He only added, 
that he thought it fitting not to use the monitories ac- 
cording to the usual form. The parliament, with a 
desire of making themselves agreeable to the king, ao^ 
corded unanimously with his advice. This greatly 
flattered Louis XV.; and he went away still more 
charmed with the second session than he had been with 
the first. He manifested a desire of frequently presiding 
at the court of peers, and gave orders for a suitable 
room to be prepared at Versailles. 

Such thoughts pleased neither the chancellor nor the 
lords. The latter feared that the king, taking too much 
inclination to judicial forms, would be environed by 
the principal magistrates, who would create fresh in- 
fluence with the sovereign. M. de Maupeou particu* 
larly, who already knew himself to be odious to his 
old associates, trembled at the anticipation of such an 
intimacy, and accordingly prepared himself to divert the 
current of the king's ideas. 

Louis XV., for his part, saw that he was strangely 
mistaken in thinking that he might rely on the com- 
. plaisance of the parliament. He had hoped that these 
gentlemen would gradually abandtm the proceedings 
instituted against the due d'Aiguillon ; but, on the 
contrary, the process was carried on with more rigour 
than ever. The king did not repress his feelings of 
auger. M. de Maupeou profited by this disposition 
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to represent to his majesty, that some, of the judges 
ventured to dispute his commands with respect to the 
due d*Aiguillon, the person invested with the confi- 
dence of the sovereign, and that the parliament only 
taw in this afiair a felicitous occasion to diminish the 
royal prerogative, and to increase the power of their 
own body. When the chancellor had spoken, Louis XV. 
said to him, 

" Do you really believe, and will you swear by your 
honour, that this is the secret thought of the magi- 
stracy ?" 

*' Yes, sire, such is the evident aim of their ambi-* 
tion;* 

** Then, in that case, they must be punished before 
they can execute their purposes. But how do you 
know that such is their intention ?** 

" I have gone through every grade of the magistracy. 
I can easily divine all their thoughts, and have' sought 
to crush this from the first moment I heard of it. Yes, 
sire, they wish to form a government which shall have 
as many heads as there are parliaments in France: 
they would dispose at their will of the military, as well 
as of the administrative and judicial powers ; and they 
would only leave the monarch the mockery of outward 
splendour, destitute of authority, and totally power- 
less.*' 

At these words of the chancellor, a deep expression 
was palpable on the countenance of the king. He 
sought to joke with the chancellor, that he might not 
seem to let him have too great an advantage in the 
discussion ; but as soon as M. de Maupeou had left us 
alone, the kine gave free scope to his anger, and ex- 
pressed to me his disquietude on the future destiny of 
the state. However, the f<^tes given at the mamage 
tended to distract his attention, and he forgot both 
bis love and fear of magistracy. He contented himself 
by stating to the persons who composed his parlia- 
ment, that he understood they should terminate the 
ao3 
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proceedings so unpToperty and inopportunely iiiititiite& 
against the due d'Aiguillon. 

This order having been ooasidered as not imperatiye»^ 
on the 27th of June following the king reassembled the 
magistracy at Versailles. It was not now done with 
the intention of partaking of their labours, but to dic« 
tatc to them laws with all the pomp and hauteur of a 
bed of justice. This menacing ceremony Was performed 
with great splendour : the dauphiness saw it from one 
private winoow and I from another. I was only in«^ 
duced to be there to testify to the due d'Aiguillon the 
intei'est I took in his wdfore. 

The parliament were not prepared for the humiliation 
Uiat awaited them. The chancellor, taking precedence 
hy virtue of the charge intrusted to him, told the 
assembly how greatly the king was discontented with 
them, amd with what indignation he had contemplated 
their attempts to control tlM royal mandates. He added, 
that the hatred they bore to the due d*Aiguillon had 
impelled them to testify a lack of respect towards their 
sovereign; and that the king therefore quariied the 
whole affair of his own authority. The prescribed 
forms of the beds of justice interdicted all reply. The 
parliamentarians therefore preserved silence, aetermir 
ning, in the depth 4)f their hearts, not to obey. 

We went on the same day to Marly. The due 
d*Aiguillon, whom the king had desired to follow us, 
supped with us that evening. I was delighted at the 
determined manner in which the master had supported 
the dear duke, but he did not seem to ^are my joy. 
When we had a moment to speak alone, I asked him 
if he were not content with the result of the day. 

" No," replied he ; ** it gives me certainly the king's 

food-will, but it will create for me so much ha^ed, that 
scarcely think I can venture to felicitate myself.*' 
'* Think you, then, that the parliament will dare to 
disobey f' 
'* I am suiie of it. They will c4>pQBe me with more 
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▼enom tban ever ; and what particularly annovi me it» 
that you will be coroproiDised on my account.*' 

I endeavoured to reassure the duke ; but all I could 
do and say to him could not eradicate the fear he had 
of the vengeance of the parliament. He anticipated 
its fury, but not to half the extent with which it subse- 
quently raged. 

On the 2d of July, whilst we were triumphing aft 
Marly, the parliamentarians made a decree, l^ which 
the due d*Aiguillon was declared attainted. They 
suspended him from his privileges as a peer^ until h« 
should submit to the judgiAent of the court of peera^ 
which should inquire into the affair. 

Never was a stroke of party policy better conducted. 
The decree, of which ten thousand copies were printed, 
and communicated to the duke himself appeared simul- 
taneously in all |>arts of Paris. I was quiet in my 
apartments, thinking of nothing, when oomte Jean 
came in bearing the terrible piece of information. I 
read it, re-read it. I was distressed beyond measure 
ai the misfortune of the poor duke. I must do comte 
Jean justice, and say, that he was displeased with his 
friends the pariiamentarians. He left me, and the king 
came in : he was pale, his lips quivered, his lofty mind 
could not brook the affiront whidi the black gowns had 
oast upon him ; he strove to speak, but could not at 
first, so greatly was he agitated. At length words 
poured from his lips in a torrent, t can assure you, 
that bad the fiariiamentarians [seen and heard him at 
this moment, tney would have Te|)ented of their boldness* 

*^ I know not,** he exclaimed, *' what hinders me 
from despatching my mousquetaires widi orders to go 
and flog these black gowns at the doors of their own 
liDutes ; I 9m half inclined to make all ^ese r^ls 
Sleep in the Bastille.'* 

I was much moved at the emotiim of the king ; and, 
unable to control my feelings, I feinted. This event 
had a good effect Louis XV. regretted the fright he 
bad caused me, and busily engaged himself in reviving 
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me. As tooo as I had recoweted the use of ny 
senses, I cast myself at his feet, aod with tears he« 
soQsfat him to be careful of enraging the populace. He 
made me no answer ; but, addressmg my sister-in-law^ 
who was with as, 

- ** Chon,** said be, for he always Spoke very fiuniliarly 
to her, ** what would yon do in my place, tf yon were 
so grossly insulted V* 

** Sire,** she replied, with as much readiness as hardi* 
hood, " I should consider the guilty as my children, 
and pardon them : if I punished some, it should be so 
as to cause them more fright than injury." 

^ Ah,*' said the king, ^ I forgot that you are a Ton* 
lousiaa, and, consequently, a parliamoatarian from top 
to toe." 

*< Sire, I am more attadied to your majesty than to 
all the parliaments in the world. Therefore I should 
not speak so much for your interest as theirs.** 

The king's anger subsided gradually: he smiled; then 
coming towards me with a k>ok of gracious pity, said, 

*^ Poor countess I I have given you a great deal of 
uneasiness !'* 

'< Yes, sire, because I see that you are similarly dis« 
tressed yourself." 

** True, I appeared to you as a Jupiter Tonans." 

** Certainly,'* replied my sister-in-law, " by the noble 
majesty of your person you might be easily taken for 
the king of the gods.** 

This comparison, as you may believe, was not dis* 
pleasing to the king. He took mademoiselle du Barri 
by the hand, and tapping her lightly with his fingers, 
said, " Flatterer, why make us vain, when we are 
naturally but too much inclined to vanity." 

At this juncture, messieurs de Maupeou, de Saints 
Florentin, de Berlin, bishop of Orleans, the abb^ 
Teray, the due de Richelieu, and the prince de Soubise 
entered. They held a privy council, and it was deter- 
mined what, the next day, and for form*s sake only, was 
to be discussed in the council, convoked in the most 
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formal way. It was resolved that the decree of parlia* 
ment should be revoked, the due d*Aiguilloa main- 
tained in his rights as a peer, and the parliament forbid* 
den to advance further in the affair. 

Such a decree should have pacified all ; but no such 
thing. The utmost extremities were to be resorted to. I 
will tell you hereafter the result of these measures ; my 
strength fails me now to continue this recital. I require 
repose for some time, after the sad remembrances wnich 
1 have called up. To-morrow I will tell you of a 
quarrel between madame de Grammont and me. I 
hope it vfill amuse you, although she did not much 
amuse me at the time it occurred. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 



Vow Cht&aval 1 sow Pimslin 1— Insult of the 4aebefM de QrammoDt ta 
tKe eeatesM du Bam— Hie king deienniiLeB on enling the dnchess 
—The kilnffjuid the dachess — ^Buitshment— The due de Choisevl afld 
the king— lire duchess's lettex^Madame de PH6pttBlMid the oom# 
tesMdaBarri. 



Faom the instant of the arriyal of the daupbioevs, the 
duchesse de Grammont, most unwisely flattering herself 
that so mere a child would easily be led to support her 
in all her haughty measures, increased her impertinence 
towards me, till I could no longer bear with it. I 
learned, from incontestable authority, that in a private 
audience she obtained from the young princess, she 
made use of it to calumniate me in the most shameful 
manner : she even had the fblly to boast of what she 
had done to people, who eagerly ran to bring me the 
news ; and I must confess that the intelligence wrought 
me up to the greatest rare against her. I complained 
to the king of her conduct, and besought of nim to 
silence this insolent woman. Louis XV. had a personal 
dislike to the duchess; but as the dauphiness nad ex« 
hibited some show of regard for this lady, he felt reluc- 
tant to annoy Bis grandaughter by exiling a person 
for whom she entertained a partiality. I therefore 
resigned myself patiently to the endurance of these 
insults, contenting myself with throwing into the air two 
oranges, crying alternately, '*Now Choiseull Now 
Praslin V' This little ebullition of feminine rage was 
performed before his majesty during a short visit he 
paid me, and amused him greatly. I would have rested 
satisfied with this childish vengeance, when the duchess, 
urged on by her evil genius, played me a last trick, 
which ended in her totad disgrace 
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. I wm gora^ to pay my court to the daupbiD, wben 
madame de Grammcmt, either by desini or aceident, 
inaiu^ed to obstruct my way ; aod, rudely endeavour- 
ing to pass me, set her foot upon the tram of my drest, 
and tore it to atoms; after which she proceeded, laygh. 
ing most immoderately. Unfortunately tbe king, who 
was just then following me, was witness of the outrage. 
He made me a sign to be silent ; and I easily read in 
the angry fix»wn which darkened his co^mtenanoe, that 
tl»8 insult would not long remain unpunished. I re- 
turned to my house agitated, and weeping with rage. 
My [iisler-i&«law^ to whom I related what had just 
taken place, said to me, '^ If the king does not avenge 
jFOu, be will be undeserving the name Of a man. The 
ineult oSeted to you, if aUowed to remain unpunished, 
will of neces«ty reflect di^ononr on him likewise.** 

However, as quickly as Louis XV. could take leave 
of his grandaughter he hastened to r^oin me. Directly 
be saw me, he exclaimed, ** Ask me nothing, tell me 
nothing ; I promise you that your cause is mine also, 
and in my own person I will avenge it. To-morrow 
the duchesse de Grammont shall be puUicly expelled 
the court" 

The sight of the king*8 rage had the immediate effect 
of (timing my former anger; and, recovering my 
wonted gcwd-nature, I began to intercede for my rival. 
** You are a fool,** said the king, " you do not know 
who you are pleading for ; if the duchess were Ordered 
to put you to death by ten thousand pridks from a pin, 
she would not excuse you one of them. Nevertheless, 
since she inspires you with so much pity, I will spare 
her the disgrace of being publidy eka8$6ed, but go she 
must.*' 

It was in vain I continued to supplicate in her 
favour; the king was inflexible. Then, returning to 
his palace, the king sent the dub d* Ayen to the duchesse 
de Grammont, with orders to acquaint her, that the 
king granted the audience she requested, and begged 
she would not foil to keep the appointed time. Great 
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was the suiprise of die lady at receiving this message. 
It was evident even to M. d*Ayen, who, although, from 
motives of policy, petite and attentive to her in pubKc, 
was not particularly fond of her in his heart. She 
could not restrain herself from saying to him, that she 
had requested no audience of the king; for having the 
£icility of seeing him daily as much as she desired, she 
had no need to solicit a private interview. ** Doubt- 
less, madame,^ said the duke, '' the king*s message 
has reference to some afiair of gallantry. You know 
how deeply he venerates wit and beauty.** 

The dudiess was for from finding consolation in this 
compliment; but wishing to turn away any rising 
suspicion in the mind of the duke, she exclaimed, 
*' Ab, his majesty has indeed a better memory than f 
have ; I recollect now, that several weeks since I begged 
he would grant me a quarter of an hour's audience. 
He promise! to do so, and further engaged to let me 
know the first leisure he could command. Pray assure 
his majesty of my gratitude and punctuality.** 

The due d*Ayen upon his return to the king, when 
questioned as to the manner in which his message had 
been received, repeated, word for word, what I have 
written above. I have since learned from one of the 
duchess*s waiting-women, (for, as the Choiseuls had 
their spies in my mansion, I took the liberty of having 
some in theirs,) that immediately after the visit of the 
due d'Ayen, the duchesse de Grammont hurried to the 
house of her brother, where tiiey were closeted toge- 
ther, and that they passed more than an hour in warm 
discussion, and that their voices could even be heard 
distinctly in ;an adjoining apartment : that when the 
duchess quitted the house, it was with swollen eves, 
flushed cheeks, and every indication of a mind ill at 
ease. 

The following morning, before the audience took 
place, the due de Choiseul sent to inquire whether 
nis majesty would be pleased to see him immediately. 
The king returned for answer^ that he could receive no 
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person just then ; but that his minister might come to 
him after the visit of the duchesse de Grammont. A 
similar answer was not calculated to allay the uneasi- 
ness of my enemies. 

The duchess, seeing no means of turning aside the 
, threatened blow, determined to meet it courageously. 
She was a woman of energetic mind, clear, clever head, 
and possibly had a heart disposed for friendship. 
Nevertheless, with all these qualities, she could never 
play more than a second part, from the want of that 
all-essential requisite for success, the art of self-govern- 
ment. She presented herself before the king with much 
embaurrassment in her manner. Louis XV. received 
her with that severe glance which disconcerts, and that 
cold politeness more chilling than any words, and beg* 
i;ed of her to be seated. 

. This was a favour which, in audiences given in his 
private apartments, he was accustomed to bestow to ail 
females without distinction of rank ; and the duchess, 
whose conscience would not allow her to feel the ease 
and tranquillity she strove to assume, was much affected. 
Nevertheless, wishing to give to the conversation which 
was to follow a less solemn turn, she said, with a smile 
3he endeavoured to render as gracious as she could, 

".Sire, your majesty, in addition to your many 
acts of favour to myself and family, has condescended 
tO; bestow upon me the honour of an interview I had 
not ventured so far as to solicit. I have hurried to 
receive your majesty*s commands, the least of which 
will be held sacred by me.*' 

*' One thing is certain/* replied the king ; <' and that 
is, that your submission to my will is merely in appear- 
ance ; and whatever may be the desires I may forra^ 
you trouble yourself very little to gratify them;* 

" Me, sire ! Yet your majesty may recollect " 

" I have forgotten all that has ever passed between 
us, madame," replied Louis XV., with increased stern- 
ness of manner. ''I see nothing but the present; and I 
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am under the neoessitv of expressing my dissatisfoctioii 
•til.'' 

^ Difsfttisfied wi& nie, sire ?" 

** Yes, with yoa madam; and what is theie in those 
words can excite yout surptise? It is now neaily two 
years that you have taken Measure in rendering yourself 
disagreeable, and b«fe eagerly songfate^ty opportunity 
of annoying me^ Your whims and caprices Imve at 
length wearied me out of patienee. HilhertO' I have 
listened only to the feelings of esteem due lo your 
hroUier ^ now I must liearken to what I owe my own 
dignify, and I am, in defence of it, eompelled to hare 
recourse to a very painAil measurek** 

^ Ah, sire," interrupted the duchess, ** my enemies 
hare then succeeded in injuring me in your estimation.** 

^ Your enemies, madam 1 you hare none^i^eater AaA 
yourself; it is tb your own conduct alone may be at- 
tributed all the ill that may beiall you : you hare made 
▼ourself tok object of dread, but you shall be so no 
longer. I hare to charge you whh a long tBsue of 
unkind actions towards a person most dear to me. You 
may not lore her, that^I cannot insist upon; but you 
should respect her lor the affBction I bear her." 

*' Ah, sire,*' cried the duchess, with an air of senti* 
ment, which did not impose upon the king, ** that 
would indeed be more tiian { coiud endure."' 

The king went on. ** I d^ose to be master in my 
own house ; and when those about me refuse to conform 
to my wishes they must quit it.'* 

" Your majesty dismisses me then.** 

" Dismisses or exiles you, whicherer you please. 
Your absurd behariour drires me to extremities ; and 
the last act of determined malice fills up the measure 
of your offences.*' 

" The last ?" 

^That which I saw yesterday, madam, at tM havise 
of the dauphiness. I trust you do not mean to add 
the rice of fidsehood by denying the factT 
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** Ah, tir^ do not ponish me £6r hadng ber vho has 
so fatally succeeded in effecting my ruin.** 

" Pardon me ; you are free to hate as you please, but 
your TCule and ffross insults I cannot sdlow. Thus I 
punish, not youimatred but your unpoliteand unworthy 
conduct I thorofore eommand yonr absence from 
court, and recoaunend you to trav^ in any country but 
this until you receiTe mh ordepi.*' 

«* What, sire ! do you persist in your rigour ?' 

" Yes, madam, as obstinately as you have done in 
your system of oppontios. You have constantly in-* 
sidted me for two yean ; and I therefore banish you 
from oourt for a similar period : wait untU the third 
year of your exile ere you accuse me of severity.** So 
saying; Louis XV. bestowed the usual salute which 
annoniieed the termination of the conference. Madame 
de Orammont, quite overeeme, was going to throw 
herself at> the feet of the king, but he prevented her; 
and taking her hy the band, coochicted bdr to the door, 
where he honoured her by a .profound inclination of the 
head. 

' Tbe duchess, filled with confdaion, hastened back to 
her brother. She found him with her sister.in-law ; 
and, no longer mistress of her iage, threw herself in a 
paroxysm <of rage oDlhesofa, andiamidst a torrent of 
sobs and tears, related all that had paesed. The bus* 
band and wife listened m a ^[>eoie8' of terror; they 
flearly perceived how deeply the disgrace of the duchess 
inTohred theirs likewise. Ihe duke, in pafticular, began 
^ regret havktg allowed his sister to go so Car, and that 
be had not at the outset separated his cause from hers. 
Much would he have givm that things had taken a 
different turn, but thorough her fault he was placed in 
ui equivocal position, from viiiich he could scarcely 
escape with honour. The duchesse de Orammont 
^>esought her brother to repair to the king, since 
he had permission to do so, and supplicate of him to 
revoke the severe order he had yasi intimated to 
her. The duke, unwilling to afflict his sister, obeyed 
2h2 
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her wbhes, without having however the most slender 
hope of success. 

Louis XV., like all weak men after any unusual effort 
of courage, had relapsed into his accustomed timidity, 
he therefore felt some little embarrassment at the sight 
of his minister, to whom he gave the kindest reception 
in the world. The duke, emboldened by the king's 
manner, determined upon abruptly entenng upon an 
explanation. 

**Sire," said he, **my sbter has expenenced the 
weight of your anger, she has then had the misfortune 
to draw down your majesty*s displeasure.** 

<*Truc, sir,*' replied the lung, making a violent effort 
to recover his firmness. 

This short and decisive reply rather disconcerted the 
duke ; assuming, therefore, a supplicating tone, to which 
he was but little accustomed, he proceeded, 

** My sister is in despair at having eiven cause for 
your majesty's severity; let me beseech you, sire, to 
soften the rigours of a punishment she has doubtless 
well merited." 

«<Duc de Choiseul," replied the king, <Mf a single 
one of the indignities which for the period of two years 
have been constantly heaped upon the comtesse du 
Barri had been offered to the duchesse de Grammont, 
madame de Beauvau, or de Brienne, you would have 
taken powerful and marked vengeance for the insult, you 
would not have endured it thus long ; my patience has 
been great, but your sister has carried her (overbearing 
conduct too far for the further exercise of it; I desire there- 
fore that she should quit the court, and that too out of 
regard for you, without any exposure, or lettre deeachoi^ 
in a word, without the existence of any written proof of 
my displeasure. This is all the lenity I can show, do 
not look for more ; rather thank me for restraining my 
so justly kindled anger, when your sister never once 
permitted any motives to confine her outrages.'* The 
duke saw that reply would be vain; he bowed and 
retired. 
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M. de Choiseul returned to his sitter to relate the 
bad success of his embassy. The duchess^ from the 
moment when all hopes of moving the king*s clemency 
fiuledy seemed to recover all her former pride. She 
wrote the following letter to the king, which, as i% 
was deposited by him in my hands, I transcribe for 
you. 

'' Sirs,—- My broUier has just announced to me that 
your majesty, persisting in your rigour, demands my 
immediate retil«ment from court I submit to your 
sacred will. May my obedience prove to you my 
respect and affection : that which afflicts me most in my 
misfortune is the consciousness of having displeased you. 
My only consolation is the knowledge that your dissa-» 
tis&ction will not extend to the due de Choiseul I 
should not now have incurred your majesty's anger had 
I but listened to the excellent advice of him whose 
leading passion is the desire to promote your majesty's 
glory. 

^' I remain, &c.*' 

When the king next visited me, and we were alone, 
he said to me, " Behold the proof that you are avenged. 
The duchess quits Paris and only returns under every 
assurance of good behaviour. If you wish to judge of 
her epistolary style read that letter.** I did so, and was 
deUghted with it ; it seemed to me full of weight and 
dignity, and besides there was a tinge of heroism in it 
which charmed me. I did not disguise my opinion 
from the king. 

*' You are a real treasure,'* said he, " and those who 
wish you ill do not know you.** 

" That is exactly what they say, sire, of the due de 
Choiseul. The other day I was talking of him with the 
mar^hale de Mirepoix, and, after having run him down 
dreadfully, I added, *Tlie reason I hate him so very 
much is because I do not know him.* ' I should be still 
more astonished,' replied the mar^chale, ' if you knew 
him and yet could hate him.* *' 

**That was prettily said,*' replied the king, «* and the 
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aiar^diale to a woman of mu^ good tense, but as you 
^sess an equal qvmntity I have a fiiTOur to ask of 
you/' 

'^And what €an your mi^esty ask that I would 
refuse?" 

^ It is to bear your v tctory without a trinmphy and 
not to oTenvhelm madame de Grammont.*' 

^I promise it, and if what is passed becomes iioown 
it certainly will not be by my means.'' In effent, with 
the exception of the due d* Aiguillon, and my ^steMA^ 
law, in whom I confided it, I pnserreA a Jnost tetn* 
plaiy silence; some slight murmurs were heavd.in the 
castle at the absence of the duchesse de Otwaaumt, but 
they originated in the lady herself, she having assigned 
as a reason for quitting the ooort tiiat she could not 
support my presence. 

Some days after the departure of madime de OrnO)* 
mont, the dilc de Choiseul, to whom this catastrophe 
had revealed the extent of my influence, formed, the 
project of conciliating me; certainly this was not a very 
fisasible measure, or rather it waS no longer time to put 
it in practice; too many indirect attacks, too iromy 
Sarcasms and mistrusts^ separated us. Nevertiieless, 
trustinff to the superiority of his own mind, he flatteied 
himself with changing my feeKngs with regard to him; 
but how was he to address me, how reach my ear, sur* 
rounded as I was by persons so entirety oppoeed to 
him? 

In this difficulty he cast his eyes upon a lady whom I 
saw very frequently, and who, not being upon very inti- 
mate terms with his family, could not awaken the 
suspicions of those about me, he therefore selected 
madame de THdpital to become his ambassadress ; from 
what you have heard of this lady you will readily 
believe that she willingly undertook the office inrested 
with her new powers. She came to me, saying, as she 
\entered, ** Receive me, I pray, with all possible consi- 
deration ; in foct, you ought, in justice to the high powers 
With which I am vested; $o receive me from your throne, 
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tet'iis as ao ambassador I present myself before you." 
She cORtmned this «ort of jest for some time, till after 
; many enueaties,, on. my part, that she would explain 
berselfy she said, ^ r 

^'Fijcst of all you must promi^ me secrecy." 
"^ satisfied/* returned I, " since I have become an 
inhabitant of*the castle I have learned to dissimulate as 
well as others. But what is the matter V* 
i\ ^' I eome to propose to you a treaty of peace, or an 
I aUiaooe, whichever you like to call it. I am charged to 
V request yon will grant an interview to a sort of half 
'- potentate," 

<< Ah V cried I» ^' ypu need not pronounce his name, 

t can guess it ; is it not the due de Choiseul ?** 

** Ifeu have said it»** «aid madame de THopitaL 

At tlus- inlelligtfiee I remained speechless with 

. amazement, a thousand sudden reflections assailed me. 

^ - 1 asked myself whether it were possible the duke could 

^ thus deaeeod from his altitude, if such a return were 

' sincere, and if it might not only be a fresh ruse of my 

tnemies» who sought to gain time till the death of the 

king, that they might afterwards sacrifice me at their 

' pleasmre. All theA ideas revolved in my head in less 

r time than it has tak^n me to writ^ them. Madame 

de lllopital perceived, by my silence and agitation, 

that some extraordinary connici was passing within 

me. 

^ "You appear startled with my proposal/' said she, 
^ *' and think it strange the haughty duke seeks to humble 
' bimsdfon bis knees before youT 

" Oh no ! nothing surprises me at court,** answered 
I ; '* we, who live in it, must be prepared for rapid 
Ganges ; we must see our mortal enemies in one instant 
'transformed into our most intimate friends without 
bearing one tittle more of love or affection towards us 
'hi the metamorphose. Upon this principle it excited 
within me no surprise when you brought me overtures 
of peace from the dudiesse de Grammont, the princess 
ie Gu^men^, or any other lady of tlie cabal. But I 
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have reflected upon what you said concerntog the due 
de Choiseul; what benefit can result from an alliance 
with him ; I am weU aware that his desire to be upon 
good terms with me does not arise out of disinterested 
friendship, and I will not be the dupe of shallow pro- 
fessions.** 

' ** Now it is my opinion,*' cried madame de PH6pital, 
''that M. de Choiseul is conscious of his injustice 
towards you and wishes to atone for it; besides, my 
mission is bounded to the request for an interview ; 
grant it, then both of you will be able to explain your- 
selves to your hearths content/* 

"I cannot do so until I have consulted with 
others/* 

** It is very certain that if you consult the chancellor 
he will dissuade you from seeing the due de Choiseul, 
it is to his interest to keep up your enmity with the 
minister; the same will be the case whether you ask the 
advice of the due de Richelieu, the due d*Aiguillon, or 
any of your other firiends ; if it be contrary to your own 
judgment and inclination to receive M. de Choiseul I 
entreat of you to say so, and in that case I must 
trust to your goodness to allow the whole afiair to 
remain a profound secret, as well as the share I have 
had in it." 

"Now really,*' said I, with vexation, *'you are a 
very unreasonable woman; do you wish me to give 
royse4f up to my enemy tied hands and feet ? is that just, 
prayr* 

'' Buf^ my dear countess, the duke does not wish to 
murder you." 

** Listen,*' said I, *' there is in my house a lady (my 
«ister-in-law) of whose opinion and good sense I think 
so highly, that I am willrag to abide by what she says ; 
will you consent?" 

Madame de THdpital yielded, and I summoned ma- 
demoiselle du Barri, who, after hearing all our argu- 
ments, gave it as her opinion that I should receive the 
due de Choiseul ; « You will thereby,'* said she, " escape 
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all the reproaches which will be made you if you refuse 
to listen to an offer of reconciliation/' 

I listened to my 8ister-in-law*s advice with so much 
the more willingness, as, woman like, I was very 
curious to know what the duke would say to me. After 
some difficulties with the ambassadress, the interview 
was fixed for the following day ; till to-morrow t'nen I 
will reserve the continuation of my recital. 
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